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XlAviNO in the IntroductiOD to this work said 
all that I deem sufficient respecting the nature 
and merit of the following works of Aristotle, 
I rejoice that I am able to adduce tbe testimony 
«f Dr. Copleston, bow Provost of Oriel Col- 
lege, in favour of my translation of these trea- 
tises, as he is one of the bgghtest ornaments oi 
the Univenity of Oxfoivl. 
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This testimony is contained in a letter to me, 
dated Oriel College, March 8. 1811, and is as 
follows : 

" You will not expect from me any of that 
microscopic criticism, in which the gentry we 
have been speaking of delight to indulge. I per^^ 
ceive in your tramloHm^ re/hetet^r I examine iU 
that prime virtue of a translator ^ a complete sub* 
ordination and subserviency to his original; — no 
tampering mth the esact memiing in order to 
evade a difficulty^ or to round a period. There is 
also a manly plainness and integrity which com* 
mands respect ; and I have seen enough to con^ 
vince me that a student mil derive satisfac^ 
tion often^ from the literal rendering you have 
adopted. 

" The Introduction I read ifith particular 
attention, as also the Notes on the Poetic. No- 
thing can be clearer, more correct, or n»re 
philosophical, thfetn the view you give of the 
true nature of all the subjects of these treatises. 



adveatiskmbnt* tii 

Of dialectic in particular, it is wonderful how 
erroneous and confmed the opinions of men 
in the present day are- 

'*Let me also add that your expianation of 
the celebrated definition of Tragedy strikes me 
as no less just than ingenious. Twining i» in- 
genious ; but after all his diffuse dissertation, I 
used to feel dissatisfied. You have, I think, 
offered an admirable solution, although a little 
difficulty still hwigs about Che word toiouton^. 
Your sense» however, I adopt as the best which 
has ever been proposed/' 
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Lately publiified by the same Author, and may be had 
of the same bookseUers, 

A TRANSLATION OF THE SIX BOOKS OF PROCLUS, 
ON THE THEOLOGY OF PLATO; to which a Seventh Book 
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substance of all that has been written on this subject by Theo of 
Smyrna, Nicomachus, lamblichus, and Boetius. Together with 
some remarkable particuhrs respecting perfect, amicabk, and other 
numbers, which are not to be feund in the writings of any ancient 
or modem matheuMticians. L&ewise a specimen of the manner 
in which the Pythagoreans philosopfaixed about numbm; and 
a developement of their mystical and theological arithmetic. 
Svo» 14s. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Th£ three treatises of which the present volume 
consists, have been deservedly considered by 
the ancients as ranking in the first class 
of the most exquisite productions of human 
wit; and even in the present frivolous age 
they maintain so high a degree of reputation, 
as to be studied at the University of Ox- 
ford. Indeed, so much penetration and pro- 
fundity of thought are displayed in the compo- 
sition of each, that the reader by whom thej 
. Ari$t. voii. !• h 
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are thoroughly understood, will immediately 
subscribe td the ehc<)tmiuttfi given to the Stagi- 
rite by the great Syrianus, Ma^ he was the most 
skilful and the most prolific* in ' his conceptions of 
all merij (Si ivororo^ ?«« yovifta>T«re# /) ' and also to 
the assertion of another of the ancients, which 
may be considered as the ne phts ultra of eulogy, 
that he dipped his pen in intellect. 

I. With respect to Khetoric, which forms the 
first of these treatises, it' is very nearly allied to 
dialectic * properly so called, and which is the 
subject of the Topics of Aristotle ; and, there- 
fore, in order to explain the nature of rhetoric, 
it will be requisite to compare ijt with diialectic, 
and see in what they both agree, and in what 
they difier. 

Dialectic then is denominated from disputing, 
and is the art of disputing ; but rhetoric derives 
its name from speaking, and is the art of speak- 

. '- Aristoile calls dialectic, that art which is explained b> him 
til his Topics and JSophistical £lem:hi. 
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ing. The art of disputing, however, consists in 
the ability of arguing on and defending each 
side of a proposed question. But the art of 
speaking consists in the ability of persuading 
the hearer to assent to cither side of a question. 

From this definition, it may be inferred that 
the subject of dialectic is every thing, so far as 
it is disputable with probability on each side ; 
and that the subject of rhetoric is every thing 
S9 far as it can be influenced by persuasion. 

In the second place, it may be inferred that 
dialectic and rhetoric agree in this, that each 
discusses every thing ; that each discusses both 
sides of a question ; and that each proceeds not 
from what is true, but from what is probable. 
For of the two parts of a problem contradicto- 
rily opposed to each other, the one is necessa^ 
rily false; but dialectic and rhetoric discuss and 
defend eaph part of a problem. Hence they 
not only prove and defend what is.true, but also 
what is felse. -As what is false, however, ca'nr 
nolbe proved and defended from trucj but only 
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from probable assertions, riietoric and diidectic 
do not proceed from true but from probable 
arguments. They aJso agree io this, that eacb 
does not proceed from ihiogs that are proper or 
peculiar^ but from such as are common. For 
if it were requisite that they should discuss any 
proposed problecafroin peculiarities, they woirid 
be confounded with all sciences. To which Kt 
may be added, that they ought to use princi- 
ples adapted to discuss the proposed problems 
in each part, and that common principles alone 
possess this adaptation. Another reason is, 
that they ouglit to discuss things from princi- 
ples known to all men, and known even to 
those who are ignorant of particular sciences. 

Again^ dialectic and rhetoric agree in this, 
that it is the business of each to deliver certain 
common places, or principles, from which we 
msLj be able to dispute on any proposed pro- 
Mem, or speak in a manner adapted to persuade 
on each side of a question. They likewise 
agree in this, that they are not sciences, but 
certain powers and faculties. For sciences 
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iieitb^ prove, nor persviade to the assent of, 
each pBft of cootfadictiofi, but that part only 
mlAA if truew and ii^ therefore, demonstraUe; 
but the power of effectiiig this is possessed 
both bj dialectic and rb^orio. Hence, thej 
are not sciences^ bat powers and faculties ; for 
ihose things are -propcrljf said to he power?, 
^hich are equally affected to opposites. 

' Dialectie and dietorie, however, differ in this, 
Ahat it is the b^ioess of the former to dispute 
frith probabiiitj before those who are partially 
wise ; but of the latter, to speak in a manner 
adapted to p^suade the multitude. And be- 
cause it is usual to dispute with those who are 
partially wise, about universal problems, ab* 
stractiog from particular circumstances of per« 
sons^ [daces and times, &c. ; but to dispute with 
the multitude about moral or political sub^ 
jects, aad about i»roblems restricted to particu* 
lar person«4 places . and times ; hence dialectic 
lor the most part discusses universal, and rhetoric 
rutricted problems. They also differ in this, that 
dialectic employs a strict and coatracted imm 
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of arguing; but rhetoric a more ample and cIn 
lated form. And they differ in the third place 
in this, that dialectic employs arguments alone 
in proof of what it wish(3$ to establish ; but rhe- 
toric for the purpose of persuading not only 
employs arguments, but likewise manners and 
passions, as Aristotle copiously evinces in the 
course of this treatise. 

II. With respect to the Poetic, the next of 
the treatises, it is requijsite to observe, that 
poetry is the art of imitating in measured diction 
so as to produce delight. The proximate genus^ 
therefore, of poetry is, that it is an imitative 
art ; and the difierence, through which it differs 
from other imitative acts, is the mode of imi*** 
tating. For as the other imitative arts imitate 
in different modes, poetry imitates by metre, or 
measured diction alone. 

From this definition, explaining the nature of 
poetry, it may be briefly inferred what the 
subject of it is, and what its employment and 
end. The subject of poetry are things^ so far as 
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they can he imitated in measured diction and 
produce delight. The employment of poetry is, 
the imitation itself. And the end is, the delight 
produced by the metrical imitation of tilings. 
Hence it follows that poetry ought especially 
to imitate those things, the imitation of which 
is most delightfuL But the imitation of admi- 
rable and probable deeds is most delightful, and 
which, therefore, poetry ought principally to 
imitate. In order, however, to imitate these, it 
is requisite, in the first place^ that it should de- 
vise admirable and probable deeds ; and in the 
next place, that it should express them in ad- 
mirable diction, such as is the metrical. Hence 
tlie labour of poetry ought especially to be con- 
versant in these two things ; first, in the inven- 
tion of the fable, yiz. of admirable and probable 
deeds ; and secondly, in expressing such d^ds 
in a measured diction which is eminently adapt- 
ed to them, or in other words, which is emi- 
nently imitative of the several particulars * 

It is much to be rezretted that thi& treatise, 
which was perhaps originally only the first of 
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three books written by Aristotle on poetry^ 19 
all that is left of a wprk» the whole of wbidi 
was doubtless as admirable aa the part that re« 
mains. And the loss of the second and third 
books is particularly to beregretted» because 
there pan be no doubt of Aristotle having 
treats in one of th^se books of the purification 
of the mrnd from depraved affections, and of 
the correction of the manners, as the principal 
and proper end, according to the antients, of 
right poetical imitation. I say this loss is par^y 
ticularly to be regretted^ not only on account 
of the importance of the matter, and tlie very 
§ble manner in which it was discussed, but be? 
cause an eincidation of the mode In which the 
mind is to be purified from depraved affections, 
would have fully solved a difficulty which oc- 
curs in the present treatise, and which has been 
insuperable to modern commentators. The 
difficulty I allude to is the assertion of Aristo- 
tle, that the terror mid pity ejpdted by tragedy 
purify the spectator from such-like passions. For, 
according to the modern commentators on this 
treatise, the meaning of Aristotle is, that the 
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terror and pity excited by tragedy, purify the 
^^•ctatpr froni terror and pity. The reader, 
however, will find in a note on this passage in 
the following translation, that this cannot be the 
meaning of Aristotle, asf it contradicts what he 
asserts in his Ethics; and I ako trust that he 
will subscribe to the opinion of the translator^f 
that Aristotle meant to say, that the terror and 
pity excited by tragedy purify the $peetatQP from 
those perturbations which form the catastrophe 
qfthe tragedy. Thus in the Ajax of Sophocles, 
the terror and pity excited by the catastrophe, 
purify the spectator from anger and impiety 
towards divinity; and in a similar manner puri^ 
fication is effected in other tragedies. 

Notwithstanding, however, the loss sustained 
by the want of the 2d and Sd. hooks of the 
Poetic of Aristotle, I rejoice that there is still 
extant a most admirable' account of the different 
species of poetry by PVoclus, the coryphaeus, 
next to Plato and Aristotle, of all true philoso- 
phers, whose honour will grow with increase of 
time> and whose fame will swim over the vast 
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extent of ages, when those/ by whom he has 
been defamed will be utterly forgotten. This 
account is extracted from his explanation of 

THE MORS DIFFiqULT QUESTIONS IN THE 

Republic of Plato, printed at the end of 
his Commentaries On the Timaeus of Plato, 
which Fabricius, the best of all modern critics^ 
calls OPUS admirabile; andt)ie translation of 
it is as follows : 

" There are three lives in the soul, of which 
the best and most perfect is that according to 
which it is conjoined with the gods, and lires 
a life most allied, and through the highest 
similitude united to them; no longer subsisting 
from itself but from them, running under its 
own intellect, exciting the ineffable impression 
of the one which it contains, and connecting like 
with like, its own li^ht with that of the gods, 
and that which is most uniform in its own 
essence and life, with fh^ one which is above all 

' Viz. All those whom Swift so admirably satirizes in his 
Tale of a Tub; under the appellation of true critics. 
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essence and life. That which is second to this 
in dignity and power, has a middle arrangement 
in the middle of tlie' sduli according to which, 
indeed, it is converted to itself* descending from 
a divinely-inspired life, ahd placing intellect 
and science as the principle of its energy, it 
evolves the multitude of its reasons, surveys the 
all-various mutations of forms, collects into 
sameness intellect and that whi?h is the object 
of intellect, and expresses in images an inteilec- 
tual and intelligible essence* * The third life of 
the soul is, that which accords with its inferior 
powers, and energizes together with them, em- 
ploying phantasies and irratiotial senses, and 
being entirely filled with things of a subordinate 
nature. 

^* As there are, therefore, these thjee forms of 
life in souls, the poetic division, also, supernally 
proceeds together with the multiform lives of the 
soul, and is diversified into first, middle^ and 
last genera of energy. For of poetry, also, one 
Idnd has the highest subsistence, is full of divine 
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goods^ and establishes the soul in the causes 
themselves of Uungs, according to a certam iiv 
effable union , leading that which is filled into 
sameness with its replenishing source ; the for^ 
mer immaterially subjecting .itself to illumina* 
tion, but the latter being incited to a communi- 
cation of light ; thus^ according to the Oracle, 
• perfecting works, by mingling the rivers of 
incorruptible fire/ It also produces one divine 
bond, and a unifying mixture of that which is 
participated and the participant^ establishing 
the whole of that which is subordinate in that 
which is more excellent, and preparing that 
which is more dri'ine alone to energize, the infe^ 
rior nature being withdrawn, and concealing its 
own peculiarity in that which is superior. This 
then in short is a mania better than temperance, 
and is distinguished by a divine characteristic* 
And as every different kind of poetry subsists 
according to a different hyparJSLis, or summit of 
divine essence, so this fills the soul energizing 
from divine inspiration, with symmetry ; and 
hence it adorns its last energies with measures 
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and rhythms. As, therefore, we say that pro« 
pfaetic fury subsists according to truth, and the 
amatory according to beauty, in like manner 
ive say that the poetic mania is defined accord* 
ing to divine symmetry. 

** The second kind of poetry, which is subor- 
dinate to this first and divinely-inspired species, 
$Mid which has a middle subsistence in the soul, 
is allotted its essence according to a scientific 
and intellectual habit. Hence, it knows the 
essence of things, and loves to contemplate 
beautiful works and reasonings, and leads forth 
every thing into a measured and rhythmical in- 
terpretation. For you will find many progeny 
of good poets to be of this kind, emulous of 
those that are truly wise, full of admonition, the 
best counsels, and intellectual symmetry. It 
likewise extends the communication of pru- 
dence and every other virtue, to those of a natu- 
rally good disposition, and aiTords a reminis- 
cence of the periods of the soul, of its eternal 
reasons and various powers. 



^^ The third species qS poefcry subsec^uent t0 
these, is ningled with opinions and 'phantaiies^ 
receives its completion, through imitation, atod 
is said to be and is nothing else than imitative 
pootry. At one time, it alone uses assimilation, 
and at another time defends apparent and not 
real as^tmilaticn'*^ It considerably raises very 
moderate passions, and astonishes, the hear* 
crs ; together! with: appropriate appellations 
and words, mutations of harmonics and va^ 
rieties of rhythms, changes the. dispositioi^ of 
souls; and indicates the nature of things not 
such as they are, but^such as tUey appear to the 
many ; being a certain adumbration and not an 
accurate knowledge of things* It also jestab- 
lislies as its end, the delight of the hearers; and 
particularly looks to the passive part of the 
soul, which is naturally adapted to rejoice and 
be afflicted. But of this species of poetry, as 
we have said, one division is ammilative^ which 
is extended to rectitude of imitation, but the 
oUier is phantastic, and affords apparent imite- 
tion alone- 
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' ^' Such Ihen, in sliort^^are the genera of poetry, 
itioow remains toshoirtliat these aise also men- 
tioned by. Plato, and to< relate sach partittokM^ 
as are conforma^ble to iiis- dogmas respecting . 
each; And, in the first place, we shall discuss 
those wonderful conceptions respecting divine 
poetny which may be collected by him who does 
not negligently peruse his writings. For these 
things being previously determined, it will I 
think be easy to assign apt reasons respecting 
the subsequent species. In the Phaedrus then, 
he denominates this divine poetry, ' a posses* 
sion from the Muses, and a mania, and says, 
that it is supernally imparted to a tender and 
solitary soul ; but that its employment is to 
exiclte and inspire with Bacchic fury, according 
to odes, and the rest of poetry, and its end to 
instruct posterity in celebrating the infinite 
transactions of the ancients.' From these 
.words, it is perfectly evident that he calls the 
original and first-operating cause of poetry, the 
gift of the Muses. For as they fill all the other 
fabrications of the Father of the universe, both 
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the appareDt and unappairent ^ith harmony 
and rhythmical motion, ia like maimw in ihtf 
90ul3 which are possessed bj them, thej pto^ 
duce a vestige of divine symmetry whidi illumi^ 
nates divinely-inspired poetry. But since the 
whole energy of the illuminating power is in di« 
vine advents^ and that which is illuminatbd 
gives itself up to the motions proceeding from 
thence, and acbandoning its own habits, spreads 
itself under the energies of that which is divine 
and uniform^ on this account I think he denomi^ 
nates such an illumination a possesskn and 
mania. He calls it a possession, because the whole 
illuminated soul gives itself up to the present 
efiect of illuminating deity ; and a maniaj be^ 
cause such a soul abandons its own proper 
energies for the peculiarities of the illuminating 
powers. 

In the next place, he describes the habit of 
the soul possessed by the Muses, and says 
it ought to be tender and solilaty. For a soul 
hard and resisting, and inobedient to divine 



illbiDiiiation,.is dispf«6d eontrary tojQ>eMSf^ 
of idiTimljP-'tnspiiped possession ; "sigoe it* thus 
taaher subsists from' itoelf tban^ from that 'Whfich 
Ulilminates, aad is 4acapable of ' bcik>g prapieHy 
it^pttued with its gifts. Bttt a «oiil ^Kkii i^ 
|ib»ies6ed> by other allwarloM'Opioiolis^ a.nd is 
filled with reasonini^ iiwreigii'*fr(Mia^ a' 'divine 
nature, dbscares^dlviod iiKpiratiwi, miogliog 
with the motions tkcmce. derivad its o^B Iwei 
aoid energies. It is requiaite^ therfifore^ that the 
soul which is^. to be- possessedi by the Mtibsesi 
should be tender and solitary^ that it may be 
properly |>a9sir^ to, and perlhotly sympa* 
%hia» widi divii^Hty^ and jthat - it may be 
iiit^asMre,. uureceptive, ^d unminglid witli ro 
apeotto «Cher 4hings« 

. • t •' • ^. ... . : . 

" In the third place, therefore, he adds 4he 
coraiBon employment of suoh an aptitude, and 
af possession and mania from the Muses. For 
to«sciteand inspire with Bacchic fury, is the 
jnovince both of that which iliuminatesand tha|t 
which is iHominated, and which gives complex 
iioa to the same thing; the foriper inoving^ 

Arist. VOL. I. c 



supernally, and the latter sfH^eadiag itself under 
the moving cause* Excitation is indeed a 
resurrection and . unpenrerted energy of the 
sQul, and a .conversion to divinity from a lapse 
into generation^ But Bacchic fury is a divinely- 
inspired motion, and an unwearied dance» as 
it were, towards a divine nature, giving, per- 
fection to the possessed. But.again, both these 
are. requisite, that the possesised may not incline 
to that which is worse, but may be easily racnred 
to a more excdlent nature. 

'^ In the fourth place be adds, that the end of 
this divine poetry is to instruct posterity in 
cdebrating the infinite deeds of the ancients. 
Hence, he evidently testifies that humao affairs 
become more perfect and splendid when they 
are delivered from a divine mouth, and that 
true audition is produced in the auditors toC 
such poetry. Not that it is adapted to juvenile 
tuition, but pertains to those that are already 
perfect in politic discipline, and require a m«rp 
mystic tradition respecting divine concerns. 
Such, poetry, therefore, instructs^ the hearers 
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more than any other, ^fheii it is divine, and 
wben its divine nature becomes manifest to its 
auditors. Hence, Plato very properly prefers 
this poetry which subsists from the Muses in 
tender and solitary souls, to every other human 
art. * For the poet/ says he, * who ap- 
proaches to the poetic gates without such a 
mania, will be imperfect ; and his poetry, so far 
as it is dictated by prudence, will vanish before 
that which is the progeny of fury/ In this 
manner, therefore, does Socrates in the Phse- 
drus instruct us in the peculiarities of divine 
prophecy, and the telestic art, and refer its first 
unfolding into light, to the gods. 

*• With these things, also, what he says in tlie 
lo accdrds, when he is discoursing with the 
rhapsodist about this species of poetry : for 
%ere he most clearly evinces that the poetry of 
Homer is divine, and, to others that are conver- 
sant with it, is the cause of enthusiastic energy. 
For when the rhapsodist says, that he can speak 
copiously on the poems of Homer, but by up 



rneaA^ on th6 writhigs of other poets, Socrates 
assigning the reason of this says, *It is not 
' from art that y6u speak well Concerning Homer, 
buti>ecause yOu ate moved by a divine poorer/ 
Arid that this is true is indeed perfectly evident. 
For those who do any thing by art, are abte to 
jproduce the^ame effect in alUimilaTS; but those 
that operate by a certain divine power about 
any thing which subsists with symmetry, cati 
no longer thus operate with respect to other 
things, \thich necessarily have the sanife power. 
IVhetice, also, a power of this tcind rs deHred 
to the rhapSodist, which particularly connects 
him with Homer, but no longer with other poets*; 
Socrates afterwards teaches us, using the stone 
which is vulgarly called Herculean, as a most 
perspicuous example of the most perfect po§^ 
session frofti thfe Muses :— * This stone thefn,^ 
says he, * not only draws to itself iron irngs, 
"but inserts in them a power attractive of thmgs 
similar, so as to enable them to draw other rings, 
and fotfii a chain of rings or pieces of iron, de- 
pending 6ne from another/ 



; ^' Let us in the iiext plt^ce bear -wbat -i^oqrates 
acM^ aiioiUr to these things, respi^cting diviiift. 
poetrjt :— * Thus th«p,.' wys bfi, ' |^^Mu§e 
tniftlces.aied^ivin^; ^nd from t\i/^Sf^ p^f tbi|s 
iBBpiradt othiers oatchiqg tb^ saqri^d power* fqrm 
a (^baio of ;.diviD(^ eqtliusiasts.' Here, in th^ 
first place, he speaks ^f the divioe cause in the 
singular n4iml>erV calling it the Mu^,.aQd I30t^ 
as in the.PhB&drus^apos^eysioq frQtn the Mu9es, 
arul a taenia pertaiqing to their whole muHitwdet 
that he m^y refer all th« nuqahe? of those tb?it 
ar^ ifOf^ed enthw^iastically^ to ppe nH>nad as it 
were, the primary principle of poetry- For 
pqetry subsists uniformly and occultly, in the 
^t Bfipver, but secondarily, and in a mvglved 
manner, in poets moved by tlaat monads and 
lastly, in a ministrant degree in tbe rhapsodift^, 
who are led back to this cause through poets 
as the media* Jn the nest place, by extending 
divine inspiration superaally, a? f^r ^s to the 
last mUtures, he evidently at the ^ame time 
celebrates the fecundity of the first moving 
principle, and most clearly evinces the partici* 
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pation of the first participants. For that poetSi 
should be able to excite others by their poera> 
to a divinely^inspired energy, indicates that 
there is a most conspictioiift presence in them 
of a divine nature. Consequent to these things, 
therefore, he also adds what follows re8f>ecting« 
the possession of poets. *The best epic pa^/ 
ifays he, ' and all such as excel iu composing 
any kind of verges to be recited, franie not these 
their admirable poems from the rules of art ; 
but possessed by the Muse, they write from 
divine inspiration. Nor is it otherwise with the 
best Lyric poets* and all other fine writers of 
verses to be sung.^ And again afterwards h& 
says : ' For a poet is a thing light, and volatile, 
and sacred ; nor is he able to write poetry tiU 
he becomes divine, and has no longer the cof»- 
mand of his intellect/ And lastly, he adds: 
' Hence it is that the poets^ indeed, say many 
fine things whatever their subject be, just as you 
do concerning Homer; but not doing it through 
any rules of art, each of them is able to suc- 
ceed, from a divine destiny, in that species of 
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p9^y oQly to which be is iia|>eUQd by the 
Muse/ 

^ in all these oitatioiis^ therefore, Plato evi* 
deotly establishes divine poetry in a divine 
omse, vhich he calls a Muse; in this emulating 
Homer, who atone time looks to the multitude^ 
pmd at another to the union of the series of 
the Muses; as when He says, *0 Muses sing/ 
and ^ Sing roe the man, O Muse/ In tlie mid<* 
die of this principle of enthusiastic motions, 
and of the last echoes' of inspiration beheld 
in ihapsodists according to sympathy, Plato 
establishes poetic mania, . moving and being 
moved, supernally filled, and transferring to 
others the illumination which originates from 
Ibence, and which imparts one conjunction to 
the last participants with the participated 
monad. 

"With these things, also, we may co-harmonize 

* Fcsr (!Lvtxnn€tr<9f in the origioalj, read wn^xfiiMiT»v.» 



wiiat.f^ ^d)<l by ithfe Athenian gueist'in did thiril 
book of the Laws, concerning poetry^ and >(94^ 
TimiBus says respecting poets. For the former 
says, ^ llmt the poetic genus » is d i vlbdy-^i Aspir- 
ed; (hat it! composes^ Mcred hymiis, aiid> With 
certain Gracte «id Mnsea, rblates inanjr tbiags 
thiat have been trdy fctansacted ;* and theiaAtfct 
fexhoiis US' ' to fbHow poets inspired by PhoelNBt 
U« being tlie s6iti of godfi/aod knowing the coii^ 
dc^rets «f their {>rogei3itdrs9 thoi»^ tlieir asejiettiom 
^re not probabk^ aod HFeUnaccbiDptUkied^witii 
dtoiorlstrations/ Frodi all which it is tsisf ta 
understand wliat the opinion o£ Plato waa^ coin 
cecnihg! divine, poetry* aod the poets chaticto^ 
riised aoodrding to it ; and that these ar^ ^spe* 
ctally GMssen^rs of divine names, and sfeit^ 
an lemin^nt manner acquainted with the a&^a 
bf thbit fathers, When^ therefore^ he tak^ 
notice of mythical fictions, and corrects tha 
more serious part of the writings of poets, such 
as those respecting bonds^ castrations, kives, 
venereal connexions, tears and laughter, we 
must say that hfe abo especially tcstiftes that 
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iheae thin^ ore pooperlj intflodttced^ according 
to tlie theory which is concealed in tbete «ynit 
faolsy as under veils* For be who thinks that 
poets are particularly wortky.of belief in affairs 
fespectjng the gods, tbopgh they speak without 
f^effionstration ffom divine inspiration^ miist 
certainly adoihre divine fables;* through which 
.tttey deliver the truUi concerning, divine natures* 
And lie, w^o calls the poetic genus divine, CMin* 
not also ascribe to it an impious and gigantic 
opinion respecting divine concerns. He like* 
wise who evinces that the assertions of poets 
are attended yritb certain Graces and Muses^ 
must entirely consider an inelegant^ unharmo* 
Dtoa^ and ukigraceful phantasy, as very remote 
from the theory of divine poets. When, there- 
fore, in his Republic he establishes by law that 
poetry, and the indication through fables, ans 
not adapted to die ears of youth, he is very far 
from despising poetry itsdf, but removes the 
juvenile habit, as unexercised in the hearing of 

*'" JEii^tead bf tekdrng tdi; sy r«i^ fwtdi^^ after tmiuurarm, I read 
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such ihin^ from 6otion of this kind* For, u 
he says in the Moond Alcibiades, > the whole 
of poetry is natur^JIy eDigmatical, and is^ vpt 
obvious to the ui^m^taQdiog of every one.' 
And hence in the Republic, he clearly says, 
^ 'that a youth is not able to distinguish what i^ 
allegory, and what is not*' We must say, therer. 
fore, that he entirdy admjts inspired poetry* 
wJiwh he calls dWine, and thinks it proper that 
those hj whom it is possessed sfaould . be vene- 
rated in fsilence* And .thus mijich.CQncerninff 
the, first kind '.of poetry, which subsists from a 
divine origin int ttender and. sohtary souls* 

^' In the next pl^ce, let us contemplate th^t 
species of poetry^ whieh hais a-^ieotiific know-* 
ledge of things, and which energizes s^pcording 
to intellect and prudence; which unfolds to 
men many names concerning an incorporeal 
nature, and leads forth into light many probable 
dogmas respecting a corporeal subsistence; 
investigates the most beautiful symmetry in 
manners, and the disposition contrary to this ; 
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dnd adonis all these with proper measweft and 
rbjtlims. The Athenian guest says, that th& 
poetrj of Theognis is of this kind, which he 
praises beyond that of Tyrtaeus, because Theog- 
nis is a teacher of the whole of virtue, and 
t^hich extends to the whole political lite. !Fbr 
the one admits a fidelity which receives its. 
completion from all the virtues, expels from 
polities that most true vice, sedition, and looAs 
ihto consent the lives of those that are persuadod. 
But the other praises the habit of fortitude by^ 
itself alone, and exhorts to this those that aeg«^ 
lect the other virtues. It wilU however, be- 
better to hear the words themselves of Plato;' 
* We have too the poet Theognis a witness 
iti our favour, who was a citizen oi the Mega- 
rensians in Sieily, for he says, 

Who faithful in insane sedition keeps. 
With silver and with ruddy gold may vie« 



We say, therefore, that such a one will conduct 
himself in the most di£Blcult war, in a manuer 



See the 1st book of the Ltiws. 



ntarlj ftiinucU^9Ujp9r^rtQ;t^ other, as justice» 
tempemncQ^ aod- fir^deoce^ wbeq* conjoined 
with fortitude, are superior to fortitude aIope«. 
For no one cart .be/opnd faitbfMl and souod in. 
sediiipn^ without the. whoJe of virtue/^. Here,, 
therefore, he admits Theognis, as partaking oC 
pg4itical science, a»d all the virtues. 
• ' . ' ' ' ■ ' - 

: *^V Bat in. tb0 second AlcibiMes, defining the 
iita* right aud safe xnodo of prayer, he refers 
it LoAvcontain wise poet :^* To me^ wjs he, 
Aictbiadiif, it seems probable that some wi$ie 
man.or otiiesr, happening to be connected with 
certbia persons: void Of Understandings and ob-- 
9ondng them to pursue and praj for things, 
which it were better for them still to be without, 
but which appeared to th«m good, composed 
for their use a common prayer, the words of 
which are nearly these: King Jupiter, grant us 
what is good, be it or not the subject of our 
prayers, and avert from us what is evil thou^ 
we should pray for it/ For the scientific maa 
alone knows how to djstiiiguish the separation 
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of good and evil, and a converse with a divine 
nature adapted to the middle habits of men. 
And dn thi« afeconnt Socrates calls the poet thit 
composed this prayer a wite man, a:s fbritaiii^ 
a jodgment of the natui'cd of those that prkyed, 
toeitHer %hroQgh divine inspiration, nor ri^ 
opinioti, but through science alone, as regard- 
ing their habits^ and preserving that whidi be- 
comes the beneficent powers of the gods. For 
ttt convert all of them thiK>ugii prayer to the one 
royal providence of Jupiter ; to suspend the 
s«ft>sistetiee of good from the power of divi- 
nity ; to- obliterate the generation of true evils 
through the benevolence of a more excellent 
nature, and in short to assert that these things 
ate unkTK)wn to those that pray, but are sepa- 
rated fey divihity according to proper bounda- 
ries, is the i*ork of wisdom and science, and 
not of any thing casual. Very property, there- 
fore, do we say that such poetry is wise and 
scientific. For the poetry which is able to as- 
sign right opinions to middle habits, must itself 
subsist according to perfect science. 
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'' In the diird place, therefore, let us speak 
coDceroiiig imitative poetry, which, we ha?6 
alreaMiy said, at oue ticae assimilates tbiDgs, and 
at another expresses them according to appear* 
ance. The Athenian guest clearly delivers to 
us the assimilative part of this poetry ; but So- 
crates in the Republic describes its phantastic 
part ; and how these differ from each other, I 
mean the assimilative and phantastic species 
of imitation, the Eleatean guest sufficiently in- 
forms us : — ^ For I appear, says he, to perceive 
two species of imitation, one, the conjectural 
or assimilative art, which then especially takes 
place when some one gives birth to imitation 
by imparting to every particular such things as 
are fit in length, breadth, and depth, according 
to the symmetries of its exemplar, and besides y 
these things, colours also. Thea. Do not all 
imitators endeavour to effect this ? Guest. Not 
those who perform or paint any great works. 
For if they were to impart to them the true 
symmetry of things beautiful, you know that 
the parts above would appear $maller, and 
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iduse below larger than is fit; thfough the one 
nog seen by us afiur off, and the other near. 
Xfte^. Entirely so* - Artists^ thorefote, bidding 
fiureweli to truths do. not prodooe in images 
truly beautiful symmetries^ but those which ap- 
pear to be so/ Very properly therefore^ I 
think, does the E^eatean guests at the end of 
the dialogue, wishing to bind the sophist by the 
definitive method, establish one part of the art 
effective of images to be assimilative, and the 
other phanta^tic ; the one fabricating the image 
Buch as is the exemplar, the other preparing 
l^at which it prodiices to appear like that which 
14; imitates. However, of assimilative poetry, 
the Athenian guest speaks separatdy in the se- 
cond book of the Laws, where he treats of 
music which does not make pleasure its end, 
but a true and similar imitation of its exem- 
pJar ; to which place we refer the reader* 

^' But Socrates, speaking in this book of phan- 
tastic poetry, and having shown that a poet of 



this kind h the third from tmtli and imtUitiv^ 
compares stich poetry to a picture^ if hieh rt^ 
presents not the works of nature but of drti£k 
cers and tbete not such as tbey are, but such 
as they appear. Hence, he clearly evioees 
that the {^aattstic ypecies of poetry regards 
pieti^ure alone, and tlie del^ht of thoise that 
iiear. it for of inutative poetry, the phaa<- 
Jtastic falisJshort of the assin^ilative, so lar as 
the latter regards rectitude bf imitation, but the 
former the pleasure produced in the multitude 
from the efiergies of the phantasy. Such then 
are the genera of poetry, which are thoiiight 
worth}' of distinction by Plato; one, as better 
Ihat) science, another as scientific, a third aa 
conversant with, and a fourth as falling off from 
right opinion. 

" These things then being determined, let u? 
return to the poetry of Homer, and contem- 
plat6 resplendent in it every poetic habit, and 
particularly those which regard- reptitu(j|e and 
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Vx^tauty. For when be energizes enthuaiaBtt- 
cnlly, is possessed by the Muses, and narrates 
mystic conceptions about the gods themselves ; 
then he energizes according to the first and di- 
vinely-inspired species of poetry. But when 
he relates the life of the soul, the diversities 
in Its nature, and such political concerns as 
pertain to it, then he especially speaks scienU- 
ikaliy. Again^ when he presents us with forms 
of imitation addicted to things and persons 
theinsetves, tcien he employs assimilative imita- 
tion. But when he directs his attention , to 
that which appears to the multitude, and. not 
to the truth. of things, aftd thus, seduces the 
souls. of his hearers, then he is a poet according 
,to^ the phantastic species. To illustrate what I 
jne^n, that I may begin from the last imitation 
of the poet^ he sometimes describes the rising 
and setting of the sun, not as each of these is, 
.nor as each is eflPected, nor imitating this in 
his verses, but as it appears to us through dis- 
tance. This, then, and every thing of this kind, 
.may be called the phantastic part of his poetry. 
Arist. VOL. I. d 
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But when he imitates heroes warring, or con« 
salting,: or speaking according to the forma of 
life, some as prudent, others as brave, and 
others as ambitious, then I should saj that this 
is the work of assimilative poetry. Again, 
when in consequence of knowing either the di- 
versity of subsistence in the parts of the soul, 
he unfolds aqd teaches it, or the difference be<* 
tween the image, and the soul by which it is 
used, QT the order of the elements in the uni- 
verse^ viz. of earth, water, aether, heaven, or 
any thing else of this kind, then I should con- 
fidently assert that this originated from the 
scientific power of poetry. And after all these, 
when he teaches us concerning the demrurgic 
monad, and the triple distribution of wholes, 
or concerning the bonds of Vulcan, or the con- 
nexion of the paternal intellection of Jupiter 
with the prolific divinity of Juno, then I should 
say that he is clearly enthusiastic, and that such- 
fike fables are devised by him, in consecjuence 
of his being possessed by the Muses. But 
Homer himself also manifests, in the bard De- 
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modociis, an energy originittijBg from the godsi 
When U]ysse&. says vf his song^ that be began 
it itopelied by a god, that he was cKvioely^ 
inspi'red, And thdt the Mute lo?etl him, or the 
god that is tlie leader of the Muses : 

The >Iuse> . Jove*8 daugfiter, or Apolb taught 
Tfaee aptly thus the fate of Greece to sing, 
And all the Grecians' hardy deeds and toils. ■ 

And that Homer hy Demodoctis ioteoded after 
a manner to represent himself, ^ and introduced 
him as a pattern of his o*wa calamitief , is aft 
opinion sufficiently^ celebrated. And the yersesi 

With clouds of darkness quench'd his visual ray^ 
But gave him skill to raise the lofty lay, 

appear dirtjctly to refer to the fabled' t^indness 

I Odyss. lib. 8. v. 488. 

^ H(Mii«r iiev«r expressly menticms himself ; but, as Dk) Chry- 
•ostom jus^y observes, '' he speaks in reality like the prophet? 
pf the gods from an unapparent place^ and as it were from the 
adytum, or secret recess of a temple." aXXa r» ovri, towtp oi 



of Homer. He, therefore, clearly contends 
that Demodocus says what he does say from 
divme inspiration. But it is well that we have 
mention^* -Demodocus; and his divindy^n* 
spired song. - For it appears to me that th^.mu- 
sicians who are thought worthy of being 
mentioned by Homer, unfold the above-men- 
tioned genera of poetry. For Demodocus, as 
we have said, was divinely inspired, both in 
narrating divine and human concerns, and is 
Mcid'to have- suspended his music from divinity^ 
'But Pbemius, the Ithacensian bard, is princi-* 
pally tharacterized according to a mere know- 
ledge of divine and human affairs. For Pene- 
lope says to him : 

Allilriogarts thou koow'st, and what of old 
Of gods and heroes sacred bards have told/ 

The third is the lyrist of Clytemnestra, who 
was as it seems an imitative poet, employed 
right opinion, and extended the melodies of 

'Odyss. lib.]. 
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temperance to that female, Hence as lot»g 
as he femained tvith her, «he perpetrated 
no unlioly deed, io eonsequ^ice of her if- 
rational life being charmed to temperance 
bj disciplinative song. The fourth musi- 
cian, may be placed as analogousi to.tlia 
p^antastic species of poetry ; and this is th^ 
Thamyriy, ivith whose song the Mu9e9 being 
indignant, are said to have caused it to ceaae. 
For he was conversant with a miusic much more 
diversified and sensible, and calculated^ to pleoM 
the vulgar. Henoe he is. si^d to. have codteoded 
Vfith the Muaesji as preferring a more varioiis 
music to that which is more simple and iQorQ 
adapted to those divinities, and as falling from 
the benevolence of the goddesses. For the anger 
of the Muses does not refer apy passion to th^m ; 
but indicates the inaptitude of Thamyris to their 
participation. This th^n is the song which is 
most remote from truth, which calls forth the 
passions of the soul, and is phantastic, and nei- 
tber possesses, with respect to .imitation, right 
opinion^ lior science. We noay, therefqre, b^; 
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hold aH the kinds of poetry in Homer, but par« 
ticttlarly the enthusiastic, according to which 
ire have said he is princi pally characterized. 
Nor are we singular in this opinion, but as we 
have before observed, Plato himself in many 
places calls him a divine poet, the m6st divine 
of poets, and in the. highest degree worthy of 
imitation. But the imitative and at the samp 
time phantastic poetry, has a most obscure 
subsistence in Homer ; since he never uses it, 
but fbr the purpose of procuring credibility 
from the vulgar, and when it is perfectly un- 
avoidable. As, therefore, if a man entering 
into a well-sFegulated city, and beholding intoxi- 
Cation there employed for a certain useful pur- 
pose, should neither imitate the prudence in 
the city, nor its whole order, but intoxication 
itself alone, as in this case the city is not to be 
blamed as the cause of bis conduct, but the 
|)eculiar imbecility of his judgment; in like 
manner I think tragic poets being emulous of 
the last species of Homeric poetry, should refer 
the principle of their error not to Homer, but tci 
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Ibeir own iiupotedoy. Honief» tfa^rofore, may 
be called the leader of tragedy, so far as tragic 
poets emulate i)im in other respects, and distri« 
bute the diffsrent parts of liis poetry ; imitating 
pkantattically what he asserts ammilativeljff and 
adapting to the ears of the vulgar what he coip^ 
poses scientifically. Honjer, however^ is not 
only the teacher of tragedy (for ht is this aCr 
cording to the last species of his poetry,) but 
likewise of the whole of that which is imitative 
in Platoi and of the whole theory of that p)iilo« 
aopher/^ 

Proolus concludes his apdogy for Hoigker 
with observing as follows : " The reason," says 
he, ^* as it appears to me, that impelled Plat^ 
to write with such severit^y against Hoiner ai>4 
the iniilative species of poetry» was the corrup- 
tion of the times in which he lived ; for. philo- 
sophy was then despised^ being accused by 
some as useless, and by others entirely con- 
demned. On the contrary, poetry was thep 
held in immoderate admiration ; its imitative 
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power wa^ the'sut^ect of emulation; it was con** 
ftidered as adequate alone to disciplinative pur* 
poses ; and poets, because thej imitated every 
thing, persuaded themselves that they knew all 
things, as is evident from what Socrates sajs 
in this dialogue [the Republic]. Hence Plato, 
indignant at the prevalence of such an opinion^ 
shows that the poetic and imitative genus wfto- 
ders far from the truth, which philosophy, the 
saviour of souls, imparts* For from the same 
benevolent wish through which he accuses the 
sophists, and popular orators, as unable to 
contribute any thing to virtue, he also blames 
the poets, and particularly the composers of 
tragedy, and such imitators as devise that which 
may charm their hearers, and not that which- 
may promote virtue, and who inchant but do 
not instruct the multitude. But he considers 
Homer as deserving a similar reprehension be<- 
cause he is the leader of this species of poetry, 
and affords to tragedians the seeds of imitation. 
For thus it was requisite to recal the men of 
his age from astonishment respecting poetry. 
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through an immoderate attacbmeDt to which 
they neglected , true discipliDe. With a view^ 
therefore, to the instruction of the nfultitudet 
to o^rrect an absurd phantasy^ and exhort to a 
philosophic life, he reprobates the tragedimiSp 
vrho were then called public preceptors^ as di-» 
recting their attention to nothing sane, and at 
the same time remits his reveixnce ibr Horner^ . 
and, ranking him in the same class with tragic 
poets, blamies him as an imitatpr, 

• ' * - ) 

^^ Nor is it xtonderful that the same poet 
should be called by him, both, divine and the 
third from the truth. For so far as he ia po^ 
sessed by the Muses, he is divine, but so &r 
a& he is an imitator, he is the third. from the 
truth/' 

III. With respect to the third of these trea^ 
tises, the Nicomacbean Ethics, it is necettary 
to observe, that the subject of ethics, or moral 
philosophy, is nloral entity, (viz. things which 
have a relatioa to. moral aeUow) aad niofal an- 
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tioos themselves, and that it leaehes the mode 
of liviiig worthily- But moral adtioM are those 
through which it man becomes good or bad> 
that is, through which he becx)tnes adapted or 
unadapted to obtain beatitude^ which is the 
ultimate end of man. And to live worthilj* is 
to live in a manner adapted to the attaiiinient 
of the ultimate end, or beatitude. 

In the first place, therefore, moral philosophy 
considers man with reference to himself, not 
physically but ethically, that is, so far as be 
is capable of being worthy or depraved, and 
can be well or ill disposed with relation to . bea- 
titude* In the second place, it considers the 
energies of man, not only bis internal, but also 
his external energies, so far as they are capable 
of being good or bad. And in the third place 
it considera the objects of these energies, so far 
as they can be worthy or depraved. 

Becaqse, likewise, moral philosophy demons 
strates many oonciusions concerning moral en« 
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tity, oa this account it is a demonstrative scn 
ence. And because again, it not only considers 
practical truths about moral entity, that is, those 
truths which contribute to action, but likewise 
many speculative truths, the knowledge of 
which does not contribute to action but to sci- 
ence, hence it is partly practical and partly spe* 
culative, though it is more the former than the 
latter, because moral entity is raiore principally 
considered on account of action, than on ac^* 
count of science. 

Though moral philosophy, however, is a prac- 
tical science, yet it is net properly eithei* pru- 
dence or art. It is not art, because ^art is a 
habit effective in conjunction with true reason ^ 
about those things which contribute to particular 
ends. Tlras, statuary is a habit producing s 
statue in conjunction with true reason^ that is, 
with infallible precepts. And poetry is a habit 
producing a poem with true reason ; while at 
the same titne neither a poem nor a statue is 
the ultimate end of man, but each is only a 
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particular eiid^ But moral philosophy is a 
habit practical in conjunction tmth true reasofi^ 
abput those things which contribute 4o the ulti^ 
mate evd of man. It Hke^rise delivers the troe 
method^ aod infallible pFQcepte of regulating 
the whole of our life, and all ovr actions^ so a$ 
tliat we may obtain beatitude. Again, moral 
philosophy differs from prudence, because prui 
deoce is a habit determining ^hat this man should 
dos arid what is now to be done^ in oxder to the 
attainment of the ultimate end ; but moral pbn 
losophy alone determines universally, what is 
to be done in order to obtain this end, and not 
what this man should dp, and what should Qomi 
be donQ. 

Hence, we infer that moral philo60phy is iK$ 
science of living worthily^ or that it is a science 
defining the ultimate end of man, and leaching 
universally the mode by whichi a man ought to 
regulff/te the whole of his life^ and all his acttonf^ 
in order to the attainment of such ati end. 
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Of moral philosophy, likewise, there are three 
parts, one which considers man with reference 
to hiinself, another which considers him as con- 
nected with a family, arid a third which con- 
siders him as a member of the community- For 
man is- naturally not a solitary, but a soicial 
animal ; because since one man is not sufficient 
to himdelf for the purposes of living, and of liv- 
ing well, but requires the assistance of other 
men, every man is naturally a part of a certain 
multitude^ and ought to live in the society of 
other men. But the society to whidi all othcf 
associations may be reduced is twofold^ the one 
imperfect and insufficient, which is the society 
of those who live in one house and family ; the 
other perfect, and sufficient to itself, which is 
the society of those who live ia a city or king- 
dom. To a perfect city, however, it is neces- 
sary that it should contain every thing requisite 
to the purposes of living and of living well. And 
as the end of every man is the felicity of that 
man, so the end of a family, is the felicity of 
the family, and of a city, the felicity of the city. 
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Hence, because moral philosophy is a science 
disposing a man to the ultimate end, it ought 
not only to dispose every individual of the hu^ 
man species to the attainment of this end, but 
likewise a family, and a city or kingdom* That 
part of moral philosophy, therefore, which teach* 
es how the actions of every man, considered 
with reference to himself, are to be regulated io 
order to his attainment of beatitude, is deliver* 
cd by Aristotle in the ten books of the Nico- 
macfaean Ethics; and also in the two books 
entitled the Great Ethics ; and in the seven 
books of Ethics to Eud^mus. That part which 
teaches how the fictions of a whdie family are 
to be regulated, in order to the attdniment of 
the ultimate end, is called economic, and is de* 
Hvered by Aristotle in his two books of Econo- 
mics. And that part which teaches how the 
actions of a Avhole city and kingdom are to be 
regulated in order to obtain felicity, is called 
politic, and is delivered by Aristotle iti the eight 
books of his Politics. Because, likewise, it is 
more divine to procure the good of a whole 
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city or nation, than of a man, or one family ; 
hence, the political part of moral philosophy is 
more excellent and divine than the economical 
part, or than the part which relates to man 
considered with reference to himself. 

I shall only observe farther, that the Nico- 
machean Ethics are so inscribed, because they 
were written by Aristotle to his son Niconur 
chus ; that the reader will derive great advan- 
tage by occasionally consulting the translation 
of the Paraphrase of an anonymous Greek wri- 
ter on these ethics, by Mn Bridgman, as this 
translation is at once perspicuotiSj accurate, and 
elegant ; ajnd that Aristotle, in his moral trea- 
tises, has delivered a system of ethics in all its 
parts scientific and perfect. 
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; CHAPTER I. 

Rhbtoric reciprocates with dialectic [or logic]; for 
both . are conversant with such particulars^ as being 
compK^ may .after a manner be known by all m^n» ^id 
pertain to no definite science. Heiioe, all men .in a. 
certain respect participate of both these ^ for all men to 
a certain extent endeavour to examine and sustain an 
aigumentj to defend and accuse. With respect to the 
multitude, therefore, some. of them do these things 
casually } but others through custom from habit. Because, 
however, this is possible in both ways, it is evident that 
these patticulars may 'also be reduced to a certain method. 
£0r it if possible to survey the cause why some men 
jfuder what they assert probable, from custom, and 
ctfiers from chance. But all men now will acknowledge 
that a thing of this kind is the work of art. . 

ArisL VOL. i. a 



2 . THE ART OF tOOK 1. 

At present, therefitire^ thooe who oompoee tbe arts of 
oiatiDiis \i. e, who unfoU the art of rhetoric,] ez|dai& 
only a small part of rhetoric For credibility is the only 
artificial part of the art ; but the other parts are addi- 
tions. The rhetoricians, however, of the present day, 
say nothing about enthymemes, which are the substantial 
part of credibility ; but their attention k for the roost 
part directed to things Ibrdgn to the puipose. For 
accusation, pity, anger, and such like passions^ of die 
soul, do not pertain to the thing itself [which is to be 
proved,} but to the judge. Hence, if all judicial pro- 
cesses were conducted in the same manner as they are at 
present in some cities, and especially in those that are 
governed by good hws, these rhetoricians would not 
have any tlidng to say. For with respect to all cities, 
some thhik it necessary thai the laws should thus ordain ; 
but this method is adopted by others, and they forbid 
rhetoricians to say any thing foreign to the purpose, in 
the same manner as in the Areopagus. And in this 
respect they think rightly. For it is not proper to per;* 
vert the judge, by exciting him to anger, or envy, or 
pity ; since this is just as if some one should make tbe 
rule distorted which he intends to use. Again, it Is 
likewise manifest that the only budness of die litigant is 
to show that a thing either is, or b not, or that it has^ 
or has not been done. But with respect to such things 
as the legislator has not defined whether they are great 
or small, just or unjust, these ought to be knowia by the 
judge hiinself, and he is not to leant than from Ae 
litigants. It is especially reqmsite, therefore, that laws 
pfbkJx are righdy firamed should define all such ptfti* 
culars as can be defined, and leave very Kttle to be 
defined by the judge. And, in the first i^e, indeed^ 



iUb is i<nBiwtg» faecMie it k oon eatjr to okMak one 
ptmDQp or a £ew» thao maaj that «re iiitdUgvnt nd wiie» 
wd who are ifcle to act the part of a legidatot and a 
jodge^ In the next places the taMkhmaA of Imm^ li 
tl» elect of a surrey ham a kag aerica of past tiBH^.; 
hm judgments an the result of a survey from leceut 
inea) so that it is difficult for those who judge to alQv 
bttte iHnt is just and advantageous in a becomnig manner. 
Thatf^ ho«ev«v which is the greatest [rcason3 of all iSy 
that the judgment of the legishtor is not convcgraant 
"mSA particulars, but with future events, and univenals; 
hat die judgment of the berriiler and the judge ia 
directed to preaent and definite drcumstanoes} with 
wftic^ lore and hatred and private advanti^e are £re* 
^acntly conjoined ; so that they are nio longer sufficiently 
able to survey the truth, but their own pecidiar plcaaure 
or pam daricens their judgment* With reqiect to odier 
farticnhrs, therefore, it is necessary, as we have aaukl» 
that very little should be left in the power of the judge. 
Bat with respect to the enquhy whether a thii^ has 
been done or not, or whether it will or will not take 
pface, or is or is not, it is necessary^ that this should 
be Idft to the judges ; for it is not poss&le that these 
things should be foreseen by the legislator. 

if then dus be the case^ it is evident dot dKiae rhelo- 
ndans who define [other parts of an oration except cre- 
dibittty] such for instance as what the proem or the nar* 
ration diould contain, and each of the odier part% — 
Aeae exercise their art in thii^ fbrc%n to the purpose. 
Far in these they eflPect notlidi^ else except delivering, 
the medk)d by which the Judge may be influenced ; but 
theyt dsoMpstraie Qetbmg respecting ardfidal credjjbslity ;. 
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via.- ¥!^«nice so«e one may become cutfiymaiMsic [or 

posseiss the power of dkcovermg artificial proofs of dm 

which is the subject of controversy]. Hence^ though 

itiere is the ssme method respecting popular, and judicial 

Oiadons, aiid the popular is better and more political 

tlism the method pertaining to oontracts, yet rhetofkias 

of f be pre£^t day are silent as to the popuhr mf dsod, 

but ail of them endeavour to unfold the art pertaining 

to the judicial genus, because' it is less advantageous in 

popular oratit^as to assert wUat is foreign to the pwrpoee; 

and a popular oration is less pernicfeus than a judicial 

discttsdoin, but is more common. For in the former the 

judge decides about appropriate concerns ; sg that nothing 

else is necessary than to show that the thing id as the 

counsellor asserts it to be. In judicial processes ho«^ 

ever, this is not sufficient, but it is requisite to pay attsn^ 

rion to the hearer ; for the decision is concerning things 

of a foreign nature. Hence, the judges, looking to 

their own advantage, and regarding their own pleasufe,. 

gratify the litfgants, but do . not decide with justice. 

Hence, too, as I have before observed, in many plaoast 

iltit law forbids any thiz»g foreign to the purpose to be 

said ^ an4 in these places this law is sufficiently Qbsenre4 

by the judges xhemselves. 

Since, however, it is evident that the artificial method 
is conversant with credibility ; but credibility is a certain 
demonstration ; for we then especially' believe in a thiiig 
when we think it is accompanied with demonstration ; 
and a rhetorical demonstratidn is an enthymeme ; and* 
this in short possesses the greatest authority <^ ajl crevii-. 
bilitiqsi but aaendiymeme is a certidn sylk^^smy aodr^l^- 
is the province cither of timmhfokfQX cf a.cwtti* pMt* 
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gfuliihrtin'to pUfiUbeadon nwSMj to every syttpgkm $ 
tbii.beuigp die dae, h is evident that he #hp is emin^tljF 
capriikof sumreyiogthis, viz« from what propoeddons 
aadhow^ a syUogism msy be inade» he wiU be. especially 
endi)pqieiDatic, io consequence of ^^uiiung what the 
pioiiciriinf/are *wjth which enthymemes are conversapt^ 
anil^hat diflfetaiaceB tbey posters wUi reject to logical 
syllpgpmMi For it is the province of the same power to 
pepc«it4 innhj aod what ia $iniilar.to truth ; and at th^ 
sane jdme,' mfti lEut by nature sufficiently adapted to 
[the:pdrceptioQ of ] truths and ioi: the 9ost partobftaia 
it. Hence, he who Gagacioualy ccmjectures probabilities^ 
ia: disposti (Similarly to htm who perceives truth. That 
ctherai tberefei^ artificially c&cuss things foreign to the 
pwpose, smd why tbey. especitilly incline to judicial pre- 
cepts^ ia evident [from what has been said]. 

But rhetoric ia u^ieful because things true and just are 
naturally more excellent than their contraries ; so that 
ustesa judgments are formed according to what is fit, 
wkftt is more excellent will be vanquished by its con- 
trary; and thjs is a thing worthy of reprehensbn. 
Fardier stilly though we should possess the most accurate 
adence, it is'not easy when we speak to persuade some 
persons, by employing that science. For. a scientific 
oration proceeds from discipline, and it is impossible from 
this [to persuade the unlearned,] but it is necessary 
[yimn addressing these,] to procure credibility, and 
fiMie arguments from such things as are common ; just 
atrwe have as^rted in' the Topics, respecting a confer- 
eaoe with the multitude. Farther still, the power of 
beteg abk to parsuade contraries, [or the ability of d»* 
putiiig o»eadir4id^of a question] is uece$sary, in the 
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matifiar as in cjrllogiims, makt (xdfTiimwe may 
do both; for tt » not propertopersoadetotrliatitlJaR; 
but that we may not be ignorant how contrariei mbnt, 
and that when another perscm employs tbose aifromenis 
unjustly, we may be able to sohe tbem. No one, thcare* 
for^ of the other arts ^Uogtsiically condodei cm* 
traries ; but this is alc«e effected by dSafectic and the- 
toxic ; for both of them are stnnlarly conveMBit with 
contraries ; though the thmgs which are the suhftets of 
their consideration do not subsist sfairflariy, but ilwaysi 
as I may say» tlungs which are true, and naturally more 
excellent, are more syllogistic, and adapted to procure 
persuaaon. Besides, it is absurd, that k should be 
shameful for a man not to be able to ghre assistance to 
ik body, and that it should not be ^amcfuil for him not 
to be able to assist himself by the reasoning pown*, 
which is more the peculiarity of man, than the use of the 
body. If, however, it should be objected that he who 
uses unjustly the rhetorical power, may injure others in 
a great degree, this objection is common to erery thing 
that is good, except virtue, and especially to the most 
useful things, such as strength, health, richM, and nili^ 
tary command. For h^ who uses things of this land 
justly, may benefit others In the greatest degree, and by 
using them unjustly may effect the greatest injury. 

That rhetoric, therefore, is not conversant vnA one 
certain definite genus, but resembles in this respect ifi^ 
lectic, and that it is useful is evident. It is likewise 
evident, that the employment of rhetoric is not to per- 
suade, but to perceive on every subject what is adapted 
to procure p^uasion, in the same manner ais in all other 
arts. For it is not the busiHiBSs of medidfift tft pl^dttQe 
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hwWi> bot iD dd 099SCf thng as mich as pottudc ^rfnnl 
muf pfooMe it f sioce the heafing art may be well eocsN 
dssd opoa those that are lacapabie of bdng restored is 
hedth. In additioa likewise to what has been said, it is 
ihn pro?]|ioe of tlie same power to perceive what b pe^ 
suBsive^ and what zpptan to b^ so, just as it n the pm^ 
jsince of dialectic to discern what is a [Aiif J and what b 
only an apparent syllogism. ¥6r die sophisdcal art does 
Apt consist m the power [of reasonii^,] but m deliberabe 
choice; escape that here mdeed [yiz. in the rhetorisri 
nst^3 one man will be a riietorician from sdence* but 
another from deliberate choice* There, however, [vif; 
ia dialectic or logic,] the sophist, indeed, is from delib^ 
fatechflice» but the logidmis not from deliberate choice^ 
hot from tiie power [of reasonmg.] 



CHAPTER n. 



Now, theiefiN*e, we shall endeavour to speak concenir 
ing the method itself, [i. e. the rhetorical art] and [showj 
koW) and from what particulars we may be able to obtun 
the ead proposed by this art. Agaiut therefore, as if 
^^hsfining from the beg^inning, let us discuss what remainsi 
Xct riwusic then be Ae pvaer tf perceiving in 00091$ 
Att. sfAK/k is eapabk qf ptoduMg permasims 
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^is.tiiEiesipidyBnntioz iioonsf'Vft^^flBMCKdi of 
tkeocber am isitoctxiind and penuame ^aMfctbafwUdi 
ii die mifaject of its considernon. Thin» for loetaM^ 
aediciiie is doctrinal and peranaBive about that wbidbis 
«faihnou8 and morbid ; geometrjr, about the properiitt 
aocidental to magnitudoB ; and arithmetic abouCnuflodiaKk 
The like also takes place in the other arts and adoicasii 
Bat rhetoric, as I may -say, appears to be able to mxfWf 
about any girsen thia^, what. is adapted tojirodncftper^^ 
anuion. Henoe, .abd^ ire say, that it does not poastaa 
ml artificbl power abobt any certain peculiar definite 
gnus. 

' With Mspect, however, to tfamga wfakxh {itocoiee onsdih* 
bility, some of them are wxtbout.art, but others ave.am- 
fidal. And I call those without art, which are not 
devi^ed by us, but exist prior [to all artificial inventi(m,3 
such as witnesses, questions, writings, and other particu* 
lars of the like kind ; but those are artificial which are 
capable of being procured methodically, and by us ; so 
that it is requisite to use the former, and discover die 
latter. 

Of the credibility, however, \tfhich is procured by 
argument there are three species. For one kind indeed 
consists in the manners of the speaker ; another in the 
dspooition of the hearer ; and the third in cbe argmrient 
its^i in consequence of demon6trating,> or appearing to 
demonstrate* Credibility, therefore^ is procured throogh 
iftaittierS} when the oration is delivered in sqch a way, as 
t^ render the speaker worthy of belief. Vai about every 
tbiag^ in short, we believe the worthy in a greater id^ 
gree, and jnwe rapidly ; but in thoee partkular^ i* 
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ie-ambigti6iis, we entitely^amfide in gthetltct^ 
inoQ-the worthy. It : k^ lidw^er, requisite ttmt lUs 
aito^kould Jiappav through the ornon, and .mr [entijcciy'] 
irani^any previous opiaioir respestmg the speakec ¥o€ 
wftttmrlnbtadiiBt whact sorae'tBochcvsof ffaecoiac have 
asserted in their art, that the probity of the speaker o6t^ 
txibtttes nothing to persuasion; since nearly, as I may 
wcf, ^maniiers possess the mXM povneiifui sod prindpal 
crtthfaflitf. > .fltit cfedibilicy is procamtt dirough the 
heiDers, ixrhes thai:. passioms. are inilnffnnpd by tbe/dn^ 
tiikn$.£Drwedb liotiisiiniUrly form adjudgment when we 
grave :or lijmpe, loM or hate; to wfasch' fspecics of 
^laSbilky^] we asseiifc^tfaat those who Jiow delhrer.the art 
^irhe&bic, Mas doredt ih^ attenfiosL f^h of ^ese 
pHtiquhiis, h6wevGr,'wtlLbe elucidated by us. When we 
speak coQcenaig the 'pasabns. But belief is piMfaked 
liiBougfa ' argumems, when we Aaw what w txWf or a{^ 
lobe true:from the probatnliiies pertaming to tHe 
il objects of' enquiry. Since, however, credibiiity is 
efiectisd through these things, it is evident that tabhtaia 
tbe diree species of. it [above-mentioBed]] is the pttviioe 
^:fafan who IS able to syllogize, who can survey what 
pertains^ to maimers and the.vu'tues, and ia thethird plaee 
wliat peartaifls to the passbns, what each^ them is, what 
qnality. it possesses, and from what particulars it is 3q§» 
Herated.lan. tfab hearer,] and how ; . so that it lappenstliat 
iliscbric istas it were something. which grows u|9bn dkled- 
lic*and tbedisca^saon concerning^ mannebrs, and it k put 
jo^€aU it political. Hence, rhetoric assumes the formjof 
tttfi'political [science,] and those who profess it, doao 
padby diPBugh- ignorance l^vtly ^r^'"^ arcog^Kc^ and 
partly bom cAet buman.causes. For it is a certun par* 
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bog^ttiiig of this txndM. For pekhcr of thm k tbe 
sdenoe of any tfaiiq; ^Make^ and which thows hov a. 
thing subsins, but they are certain powers of procuring' 
arguments. And thus we have nearly vpoken stiffidendy 
coneerping Ae power which they poneai^ and how* lliej 
criisisr with respect to each other. 



With reelect, however, to proof eitber real oar appn^ 
rent, in the same numner as hi dialectiCt one kind is 
induction, another is (a true3 syllogism, sad a thind is 
apparent syllogism ; thus, also, similarly m rhetoric ; for 
eiample, iodeed, is induction } bnt enthymesie is a syl- 
logism. But I call enthymeme^ indeed, a rhetoric^ styU 
iogism i and exanqde a rfaetbiical induction. AU [rho- 
torioians], however, who procura bdief by die proo6 
Ishkh they adduce, eflfikt it, oAer by the esaniplcs which 
ibey bring, or by endiymemes ; and in a certain respect, 
there is,notiung else besides these. Hence, if in duMt it 
is necessary to pcmit out any person or thing by syllogisai 
or induction, (but this is evident to us from the aittlytics) 
it is neeeseary that each of those should be the same with 
each of these. But what the difference is between cnm^ 
fde and enthymeme is evident from the Topics. For 
there syllogism and induction are previously discussed ; 
because if it is diown in many and rimilar things disc 
what we assart is nrue, tkere indeed it is inductbn, bM 
here it h exunpk. When, however, certain things 
csistnig, somethmg else besides happens from theses 
because these subsist either universally, or for the meet 
part}-r*when this is the case^ tierey indeed, it is cayed 
syUogia^ hot here entfayaMne. But it is evidait thst 
«ach fonn of rl»Btoric is bsnefited [by these two3^ For 
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the Wot to wfatt me hw^ obMrvdl ia the Bfa ifaH Bcai 

trMttiaeB takes j^hce, also, is tUa treitiie. For mmm <mu 

tiom are of the nature of examples^ but others are csAf^ 

mematic. And in a siinflar maimer with reelect to fhe* 

toriciaiiay some are delighted vkh examples, attid othem 

widi enthymemes. Arguments, therefore, from examples 

are no l^s cakuiated to persuade (^thaa others,] but 

those from enthymemes cause greater perturbation. But 

the rascm of tfaii^ and htniir eich of those [viz. of exam* 

pies and entbymeities] is to be tned, y0e shall hereafter 

explain. 

Kov, howeya*, let us mone felly and dearly djscuss 

these very paorticulars themselves. For that which is per« 

soasiTe, is persuasive to some one. Aiid one things 

indeed, is immedktely of ilsetf persuasive and credibts i 

but another, because it appears to be pMved thtoilgh 

tMngs that are credible. No art/howeveT) spettthna 

diat winch is particular, llius for instMos, medtefass 

does not speculate iK4kat is saM>rfoiis to Socrates dr QA* 

Has, but what is so to sitcb a one, or to such persons [In 

general]; for this is aidiidaK But particulars are iafi* 

late, and are not the objects tf sdence. Nor does riie* 

toric q>eculate opinable particulars ; such as what is Aq 

subject of opinion to Socrsses or HIppias, bat that irUch 

is the subject of opimon to such or such pertons, hi the 

same manner as dialectic, l^or diaketic, slsd^ sytlogiaesi 

not from sudi tlibgs as are casiMrt } since <ert^ tUngs 

appear [to be crediUe] even to those that are d^rioul ; 

but dialectic syllogi^s from suth things as require to b^ 

dfirvebped by a reasonhig process, and rhetoric from sndi 

tiibgs as are accusnmied to take ^ite in eonsidiaiiMi. 

Hit eti^ymew, hmeHr^ of rhetoric cmidlsts in 
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Sttob pfarfculsirs as aie Ae sabjict' of., our' contokiiiai;* 
and iMpectiiig wfaicfa we harm no art» and it isabo ^coiu' 
TCfisnM: with siich hearers as are incapaUe of perceifii^ 
[a oontlnskm which is diedoced^ dirough many [media,] 
or of syttogiziqg remotely, [}• e. who are incapable of 
a long series oi reaaoning.j But we consult about 
thobe things theaubststnoce <^ which afkpeto to be possi* 
fakdn both wayt^ [i. ew wbtck may anfanst briterwise tfcaii 
they doi] . Eor with w^MCt .to. sEuch thhigs as cannot 
ebiier inithe past,- qr future^ or present time» ha?e a <U£. 
fierent subsistence, no one consults about these, condeiT-* 
ing that they thus subsist. For it is not possible for any 
Me>td cohfiufit otherwise than thus [about tUn^s of Ais 
Idttd.] Bat it is po^ble to syUogize and cdlect, sogsU 
tittngs, indeed^ from, such particulars as have bem pre«* 
YiowLy syjlogisdcally inferred, but others froA thiogs 
not inferred by syHogism, but which reqttire (Syllogism, 
beoluae they an^ jjio^ probablq. And it is necessary^ 
inihed^ with respect to tfa^ese, that the; consecutiolu of tik 
ctte>ahoi»kl not be easy, on account of its length; far 
th« judge is ai^pposed to be sitafde ; and that the odicar 
•hotUd.not . be i^apted. to .persuade, becauae it does iiot 
pi)>ceed fr^m;thipgs acknowledged, nt>r from such as are 
piiitbabie. Hence, it is nci^iessary that enthymeme and 
e](Mipk..3he!i^ be conversant, wkh such things as for 
Hm rdnoat purt ffdnijt of a various subsistende. AikI 
eiMtapkyini^teed^ requires mduclion; but enthymeM&» 
$y})<)gi%n.. It is, Ukfwise^ necessary thA c^thyniemr and 
eiMtpljeishould cousistirom a lew things, and fr^uendy 
bpm fewer than those from which the first syllidgism 
dosaifts. For if jany que ^ these is known, it id nM 
necaesstty to. aay any tMng [farther;] since the heawr 
himself wiU add this. Thus for jiManoe, ioribe purpcMP 
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df tk)iidttdiDg'tlwit Daikm 1)^ Mrtorittw in 
ill which tlli^violonWQlecM^ wffidm to stffv 

thaibecMiqMrcd ia the Olytiifiic gsmcp; h«ii>tfawe:it 
ti» qooadotn to add that'he vras ciwmed beearuR htbm§* 
qtiered m tbe Olyinpic games } for tikis, is knbwnlqr dl 
Km. ■ • f 

There are, homitver, > few necaBsarf dungs fimtf 
^diaeh xbetoiieal syllogisms consist'; for many of the paiw 
ocakre winch- are the subjects of jiQdgment alld coiii^ 
deration^ may have a various subsisteAce^ or subsiM! 
ofiierwige thaji. tbey do ; since mn make th€^ ac&Ai> 
die subjects of dieit consultation and considerattoii* A^ 
a«tions» bkewtse, belong to the genus of d^tigs v4tteh- 
aiaecafttingent, and no one. of these* as' I may say, is 
&nn necessity ; bot dungs which are for the iqosr pttt 
aocidentai and contingent, mast necessarily be 8ylk>j^sd^ 
catty collected from pther things which are of the< IHte 
kmd; and such as are necessary must be deduced by 
•yttagiflain from n^easary ptopbskions. But thisiaevidenr 
to vtB from the Analytics. This .then bemg die ease^ iti 
Bi ibaid£est that with respect to those thingsfiom v^li^ 
^ndiymemes are deduced, some^ mdeed,. are necessary, 
btft most of. them are such as have a freqaesoy of subsist.*' 
cnce. For entfaymbmes are deduced from . probabilMis^ 
aods^os} iso that it is necessary each of these ehouldbtf! 
the ^me with each/ For the probable is- d^c whidl^ 
sidmsts for the most part^ but not simply, aecovdmg w 
Aedc&aition .of some persons. That, however, wb^i|^ 
Ir assbfped T^pectmg things which maf have a varioM^ 
eiAsitfence, has the sanje relaticm.to that to w^l)i*.dMi 

' * L e. The- propositions from which enthrmi^nics are deduced are 
die «MAt widi jpt^MCdiiin and signs. 
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prafaiUe » dfawted, at vabemi to pmioMht. But 
vMi rmffist to i^Uf on^ iadMdt hM moK a aabiitinoe 
waoflie 000 of partiGubn to tkat which it vahrataal ; hut 
aMdier^ m 9omt oae of uaifenab ix> that which it pag^ 
tkmht. Aod of thoK aigM» that* iiMlted» which ia 
necessary, is an argument ; but that which la not necc^ 
8ary» is anonymous according to difference. I call, 
ihmfove^ those thisgs neosssary from which syllogism is 
ptoduced ; on which aooouftt» also^ a ittgu of this kind is 
i tk m er ion^ or an vgiunant For when rhstoricmoa 
fisacy that what they say cannot be acdved, then they 
tfitnk they have adduced an argument, as being some^ 
liking pffoved and definite. For iSdhMr, and bounds or 
Smiif are the same, according to the ancient tongneb 
With respect to signs, however, that indeed which sub* 
sitts as particular to universal, is just as if some mm 
should say it is a ^;tt that^mae are just men; &rSociaiea 
was wise and just. This, therefore, is a sign ; but what 
has been asserted though true may be solved ; for it is 
unsyUogistic* The foUowing, however, a^ for instance^ 
if some one should say, it is a sign that a certain penoa 
is diseased, for he luis a fever j or that some female has 
been delivered, because die hasnuUL, are necessary s^;ns; 
and ^ich are the only signs diat are Ukmeria, Vttt 
dieae alone if true cannot be solved. But that which 
SMbosts as universal to particular, is as if some one 
should say, it is a dgn that a certain person has a fever } 
for he breathes short and frequently. This, however, 
niajr be solved though it is true. For it is possible that 
one who has not a fever may labour under a difficulty of 
breathing. We have, therefore^ now shown what the 
probable, a sign, and an argument, are, and in what they 
differ from each other. These, hosfver, are. more 
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dearly unfolded in the Analytics, where, also, it b 
ahovn from what cause some of them are unsyllogisdc^ 
but others are syllogistically deduced. And ^th respect 
to example, that it is indeed induction, and what the sub* 
jects are about which it is an induction, we have already 
shown. It is, howievtr, neither as a part to the whol^ 
nor as the whole to a part, nor as whole to whole ; but 
thai which is as a part to a part, and as the similar to the 
simi|ar» irtMO both are under the same genus, l^it the 
om is m^m known than the other, is example. Thuf 
for insrance, that Dionysius endeavoured to establish a 
tyiwmical government, when he required a guard, is SA 
exaopi^e) for Fisistratus, who prior to him atten]9>ted the 
same thiiig, diwianded a guard, and having obtained kp 
tynumia^ [over the Athenians ;] and Theagenes over 
die lA^garenwDS. All such others, likewise, as a» 
known £to have acted m this manner] become an exaaip 
pie of Dionysius, with respect to whom it is not yet 
known whedier he requinss a guard with a view to a 
tyiBuical govemm^t. All these, however, are under 
the same universal, vix. that he aqares after a tyimny 
who requires a guard. And thus, we have shown what 
the particulars are from which the credibility that appears 
to be demonstrative is derived. 
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With respect to enthymemes, however, there h a greaf 
difference, of which nearly all [the professors 6f rhetorkj 
are particularly ignorant, and which is conversant with 
die dialectk: method of syllogisms. For some enthy- 
memes pertain to rhetoric, just as some syllogisms sobsfet 
acconfing to the dialectic -method; but others pertain to 
other arts and faculties, some of which are in existence, 
and others are not' yet discovered. Hence, they are not 
understood by those that hear them, and if rhetoricians 
employ them more than is fit, they relinquish their own, 
ftrf, and exchange it for some other. But what we kwe 
laid, will become more evident, by a nKnre copious di9* 
cnssion. For I say that dialectic and rhetorical syllogisms 
are those which are formed from propositions derived' 
from certain places. And these are such as are conver- 
sant in common about things that are just and natural, 
and about political concerns, and many things which are 
^)ecifically different ; such for instance as the place re* 
apecting the more and the less. For we cannot in any 
greater degree syllogize from this place, or produce an 
tnthymcme from it respecting what is just or natural, 
than respecting any thing else ; though these things are 
Specifically different. But peculiar or proper syllogisms 
tre those which consist from propositions pertaining to 
«ich species and genus. Thus, for instance, the propo- 
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adons respecdfig natural things are those from whidi 
neither an enthymeme nor a syllogism respecting ethics 
can be formed. And ethical enthymemes are those 
inrhich are formed from propositions peculiar to ethical 
subjects, and from which physical enthymemes cannot be 
produced. The like, also, take place in every subject. 
And those [dialectic and rhetorical syllo^sms,] indeed, 
do not render a man wise in any kind of discussion, be- 
cause they are not conversant with any [definite^ subject ; 
but with respect to these [that are peculiar and appn> 
jiriate,] in proportion as the selection of them is better, 
in such proportion will he who makes the selection 
latently produce a science different from dblectic and 
Thetoric. For if he should happen to meet widi the 
principles (^of any science] the peculiar syllogisms wiH 
no longer pertain ather to dialectic or rhetoric, but to 
that science of which he possesses the prmciples. 

Most enthymemes, however, are derived from those 
forms which are particular and proper; and a few of them 
are derived from common [places.] As in the Topics', 
therefore, so here the species and the places of enthy'- 
memeSp from whence they are to be assumed, must be 
distinguished. But I call species, indeed, the peculiar 
propositions according to each genus ; and places, those 
proposhions which are similarly common to all genera; 
We shall, therefore, speak first concerning the species. 

'- And in the first place we shall assume the genera df 
rhetoric, in order that we may ascertain how many there 
are, and with respect to these we shall separately assuQ^ 
ib^'demencs and the propositions. But the geoemoC 
rhetoriq are three in nuol^er ; ixx.w masay, alsi« ase th» 
AruU VOL. I. B 
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auditors of orations^. For an oratioa is coQ]|>osed froiv 
three things, from the speabnr, from the thing stout 
vhich bespeaks, and from the person to whom he speaks. 
The end, also, £of the speaker] is durected to this last,.! 
mean to the hearer. But it is necessary that the auditor 
should either be a spectator or a judge ; and that the 
judge should be a judge either of things past or future. 
Hf, however, who judges of future events, is as it were 
one who speaks ia an assembly ; but he who judges of 
prevents, is as it were one who determines causes f 
and be who judges of the power [of the oration,] is as 
it were a spectator. Hence, tjiere will njccessarily be 
three genera of rhetorical orations, the deliberative, air 
that which pert^jns to counsel, the ju<&ial, and the de- 
monstrative. But of counsel, one part is exhortation, 
and another dehprtation. For always, both those who 
privately give counsel, and those who publicly harangue^ 
do one of these, [i. e. either exhort, or dissuade.] Of 
judgment, however, , one part is accusation, but another 
defence. For those that are engaged in controversy 
must necessarily do one or other of these. But of the 
.demonstrative, one part is praise, and another blame* 
There are, also, times appropriated to each of these, to 
him who gives counsel, indeed, the future } for he con* 
suits about future events, and concerning these either 
^horts, or dissuades. But the time which is adapted 
to him who judges, is the past ; for ahraq^s concerning 
things which have been done, one accuses, and another 
apologizes. And to him who demonstrates, ' the mott 

' It must be carefally obsenred, that demonstration in rhetoric 
jneatts only the praiaUe proof of a thing, and not, as in science, 
a tyllogtstic process from self-evident priiicipletf, die conclMiodi 
dE wluch ffocess ase always tiecesuui^ irve^ 
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i^frtt>pmte dibe is the prtsokt ; for all tiiofle^hd demah^ 
strate|^ai9e or blime according to eadsdzig ctrcomstaiides; 
Frequently, however, they empldy the past dmf for tkd 
pui^se of .reeolltetingy and they fbnn a cot^ectuire 06 
fitCUre events. 

But the end to each of these is different ; and as there 
aK thtee persons diere are three ends ; to him who gives 
cwoael^ indeed, the iehd is that vhidb is advantageoim 
and detrimental. For the advice of him who exhorts is 
directed to that which is better ; but he \^ho dissuades, 
djii$uade8 ffom that vhich is worse; and it the same tifaie 
diey assume other thidgs with a view to this, viz. dthec 
the. just or the unjust, either the beautifol iix conduct^ xit. 
thebase. Bbt xo those who judge in courts of judicature^ 
liie/end is the just and the ui^st ; and diey also assume, 
odber things witha vi^ to these. , Add to those that 
praise and blame, the end is the beautiful and the base in 
conduct ; and they likewise refer other things to these. 
An indrcationt hoivever, titat the end to oA of jthese, is 
what we have said k is, i$ this, that sometimes there is 
116 oootroversyi abo\;it othto things. . Thus for instancb^ 
heiwho is tried will assert tliat the. thing was not donef; 
o« that he ; I^as committed no injtiry ; but he will neveir 
adiiowl^dge.that he has aded un^mtly ; for if h& did^ 
jtbt trial would be. unnecessary. Ihiikii manner, those 
who giv^ couasel freqheiitly admit other thingf^ bbt wiU 
not acknowledge that ihey have advised what, is <lfiad-- 
Vtntageous, «or tfaat:tbey have dssuaded from what is 
bcobficiai. Ftequehtiy, however, they are not at all <u>n* 
ciMed whether it is not lutjust to enslaiire the ne^bboor^ 
in^ jMBoplev ' axid those who have dpnethem no injiwy.. 
lit . iSke manfluer, ^also, tftose who praise, and those who 
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Uame/ do' not consider whether the subject of their 
praise or blame has acted advantageously or pemiebusly, 
but frequently applaud him because^ disregarding I^s 
own interest, he performed some ^^Mthy action. Thus 
for instance, they praise Achilles, because he gave 
ance to his friend Patroclus, though he knew it 
necessary that he should die himself []by ghring diis 
assistance,] and that it was in his power to live* But to 
Achilles, indeed, a death of this kind was more honow- 
able ; and to live, more advantageous. 

From what has been said, however, it is evident that 
it is necessary to possess in the first place propodtions 
about these things. For arguments (tecmeria), probabi- 
lities, and signs, are rhetorical propositions. For in shorty 
syllogism is from propositions; but enthymeme is a 
Syllogism consisting from the above-mendoned propo-^ 
sitions* 

Since, however,: impossibtlicies cannot be performed, 
eidierat present or m future, but this cam t)nly beafe^Med 
of . possibiiities ; and since, likewise, it is not possible 
that things which are ndther done, nor will be done, 
ijbould be performed at present, or in future, it is neties* 
sary that he who counsels, he who judges, and he who 
demonstrates, should i possess propositions concerning the 
poesible and impossible, and whether a thmg^has been 
done or not, and whether it will be or not. Farther. 
s6U, since afl those who praise and blame, who esdhovr 
and dissuade^ who accuse and defend, not only endea^' 
vour to show the parttculacs we have mentioned, but aho* 
something which ia great or small, good or evil, beantifel 
or. base, jilst or unjus^ whether, they speak of diese 
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tfifngs by themselves, or compare them T¥kfi each other, 
}Xas being the case^ it is evident that it is requisite to have 
propositions concerning magnitude and parvitude, the 
greater and the less, the uhiversal and the particulaur ; 
such for instance as what is a greater or less good, an tin- 
just, or a just action ; and in a similar manner in o(her 
things. And thus we have shown what the ' things are 
concerning which it is necessary to assume propositions. 



CHAPTER IV. 



' In the. next pbice, a distinction mqst be peculiarly 
imide lespectmg each of these ; as for instance, what the 
mtjcds ef consultaiion are ; with what demonstradve 
omtions are coaveisant ; and u| the third place wbat the. 
8tlB{)eet3 are about which judgments are employed. la 
the first place» therefore, it must be assumed wbat the 
4mid of good or evil is about which he who advises 
OMUisels; since be does not give counsel about all things, 
but about such as may happen to be or not. But with 
rtqteet toisucb things as necessarily dither are or will be, 
or^bich cannot possibly exist, about these tfiere is no 
cpHMitorinBv Heittce^ neither is there consultation about 
aU omtjs^^ ey^si^ , For there are some goods frpm 
iiai«re^aadi3C(i»e fei^i^ fi)r%ifi^ which ootvithstandiog 
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they are condngent, tnd may cr may not be, yet ccnu 
si^Itation contributes nathiag to tbem. But it is evidesc 
that consultation is respecting such things as are naturally- 
adapted to be referred to us» aqd the principle of the 
generation of which is in our power. For our atttnticn 
i^ exerted thus far^ till we 6nd wh/stber it is possible or 
impossible for us to perfcmn such thjngs. 

Accurately, therefore, to enumerate the several parti- 
culars, and to distribute into species the subjects of po- 
pular discussion ; and besides this, to determine accord- 
ing to truth as much as is possible concerning them, it is 
not necessary at present to investigate, because it is not 
the province of the rhetorical art, but of an art more 
allied to wisdom, and more true ; for even now much 
more is attributed to rhetoric than pertains to its proper 
theorems. For that which ! wc have before observed 
is true, that rhetoric is composed indeed from the analytic 
science, and from that political science which is conver- 
siant with morals ; and it is partly simflar todtlllectic;ttid 
partly to soplustical arguments. In proportion, howei«r^ 
as any one endeavours to discuss either dialectic' or rh*- 
toric^ not as powers, but as isdences, so far he igno- 
rantly destroys the nature of Vbem, by itiigratiHg throiii^ 
diis attempt into the sciences of certain subject ^MgSj 
mstead of alone making a transition into the powers <ie 
faculties of words. At the same time, we shall now 
speak of whatever it is indeed reqiiiote to distingui^) )ei1m1 
which leaves matter of consideratbn to the politiiafl 
science. For nearly the subjects which are diteOssedby 
alll those who give counsel, are especklly five m number { 
and these are, ccmceming wealth, war, and peace; and 
besides these, the defence of the country, ekjk^its aihd 
imports } and legislation. 



^iience^ k Is requisite that he -^th^ m to gire cotinsef 
about wealth, should know the revenues of the coundPy^ 
what they are, and how, if they are deficient, an addition 
may be made jCo them; andhow, if tbey are too small, 
thcf may be augmented It slikesme neceosary that 1^0 
Aoald be acquabited with all the e34>en9es of the cUyyand 
know how any nnnecessary expense may be removed^* 
and that vdiich is givater [than is fit] may become hm* 
For men not only become richer by an accumulation olf 
property, but also by a decrease of expense. And theso 
diings may not only be surreyed from the experience ol 
pmate affiurs ; but in order to give counsel about tbese^ 
it is necessary to be iski^kd in what has been discovered 
by others. 

With respeet however to war and peace, it b necess^ 
to know tbe power of the city, what the forces of it are at 
present, how great they may be, what the nature of the 
stiengdi is wh^ch is possessed, and what addition may b4 
made to k ^ and fardier still, what wars the dry has bad, 
aad bow they have been conducted. And it is not only 
necessary that he who gives counsel ^ould uAderstand 
diese concerns of his own country, but also those of the 
neighbouring countries. He should likewise be particu-^ 
lariy acquainted with those cities against which it is 
thought fit to wage war, iii order that peace may be 
made with the more powerful, and war undertaken igaiast 
the less powerful, if requisite. He iqiust; also know the 
feices of these ernes, whether they are similar or dissi* 
nrilar. For in these, it is possible to be superior or infe- 
rior It is likewise necessary for rhis purpose, that he 
aboaid not ^y have sarveyed the wais of his own coun- 
try, but likewise tfap eT«At of 4he wars of other countries. 
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Tor aiinihfs are Aaturdly adapted to be kabwii frfim 

. Farther still, unth respect to the defence of the coiau 
try» k is requisite not to be ignorant how it may be d^ 
lended, but to know die multitude of its defenders, and* 
the form of the defence^ and the places proper for garrU 
^QSA This knowledge, however, cannot be poasesaed by: 
him'who is unacquainted with the country. For suck 
knowledge is necessary, in ordisr that if the defence ia 
hss [than it ought to be] it may be increased ; that 
if suj^eifluous it may be taken away ; and ;that garriaoiia 
f»y be formed in more appropriate places. 

Again, it is requisite to know what expense is neces- 
sary to sup|)ly the city with provision, wlnt the country 
will afford, and what must be supplied from abroad* 
What commodities afe fit to be imported, and what ex* 
pdrted, in oixier that conventions and compacts' may be 
9bnaidefed accordingly. For there are. t Wo descriptioBfl 
of men with whom it is necessary the citiseiis should pre- 
terve themselves blameless, viz* with those ^at are more 
powerful, and with those that are beneficial to them [In 
a commercial point of view]. 

• And it is necessary, indeed, to be able to survey all 
these particulars for the sake of security ; and in no small 
d^rw for the purpose of understanding the business of 
legislation. For the safety of the city is in the laws. 
Hence, it is necessary to know how many forms of go^ 
vemment there are, what kind of things are advantageous 
to each, and by what they are naturally ads^bed to be 
comiptedf both among ihii^ Appropriate and coitfrary 



to the polity* Biit I say^ governments are corrupted byi 
things ap}Hropriate, because all other polhics except thac^ 
\^hidi is the best, are ccMrrapted by remission and inten- 
tjcm. Thus for instance, a democracy, not only becomes* 
more imbecile by remisaon, so as at length to arrive at 
aaoligarcby, but it is also weakened by vehement inten** 
tioit; just as an aquiline and a flat nose, not only asrire 
at taediocrity. by remissbn, but likewise when they be* 
come very i aquiline or flat, cause the nose to be so dis-* 
poeed, tbkt it no longer appeacs to be a nostril. It is; 
moreover useful for the purpose of legislation, not only* 
to understand what is advantageous to a polity, by a- 
survey of past events, but also to know the condition of 
other polities, and what is adapted to each« Hence it is 
evident that traveUmg is usidFul for the purposes of l^is- 
lation ; since from hence the laws of nations may be ob- 
tained. But the knowledge of history is requisite tO' 
political counsels. All these particulars, however, are 
the busmess of politics, and not of rhetoric. Such, Aet^^ 
foMe^ are the principal things which he who intends to 
give counsel ought to possess. 



CHAPTER V. 



Ijlj. as ^g^f however, enumerate the psurticuUrs from^. 
whi<^,.ii; i& requisite tp ex^f^ or dissuade^ both respect* 
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iag tfa^oe, and other tbiogSk^ Bat Beady^ boA fNTva^^ 
tp tacb individiial, aod in cDmmon to all men, thtne is: a. 
certain soope^ to which choice and werdoa arexUredBcl ; 
and.tlus is, in shorty feUcity, and the parts of in Hence, 
for the sake c^ aa esample, we ^lall assume whatfeUcicgr 
k) and from what the pans of it oonast. For all exhor« 
tadb^s and all diaaiasions are conversant wkh tins, and 
W9th lifie. things which contrU>ute to it^ and t^e contraries 
to this. For k is necessary to perform snch things as 
procure.tfais feiidty, .or a csrtam part of it, or which ren- 
der it greater instead of less; and not to do diose things 
which xxMrrupt or in^iede felicity, or prodoce its cocw 
tiaiie& 

liet feUcity, therefore, be [defined to bej acting veeO 
m ctmf unction with vrrtue ; or, a life sufficient to itself, 
or^ the most pleasant life in conjunction mth secufit^ ; 
or, a prasperow condition of possessions and the body^ 
legettiermA a power of preserving and affecting these. 
For nearly all men acknowledge that felicity is one^ or 
quore than one of these. 

If, therefore, felicity is a thbg of this kind, it is neces- 
sary that the parts of it should be, nobility of birth, an 
abundance of friends, and these such as are worthy men, 
riches, a numerous progeny, and a good old age ; and 
besides these, the virtues of the body, such as health, 
beauty, strength, magnitude, agonisdc power; glory, 
|K»iour, and prosperity ; virtue, or also the parts of it^ 
prudence, fortitude, justice, and temperance. For thus a 
man will be most sufficient to himself, if both internal 
and ext^nal goods ars present with him ; for there are 
BO other goods besides theae^ But internal goods, iii« 



dasd, a» bcM^ fliofe wiwh ptrtaitt » die«m 
vUch penaiir to the)>ody ; 9xtd eactemtl goods sre^ iio^ 
IS&tyioi fairdi^ fticnds^ liches aaid honour ; and bcsiiet 
tfaese,* vai tbiiik it Requisite ti»t poiDirer and foctmiB 
should be present. For tbos life ^1 be most secure* 



! . jEa a'suadsr nuDHei^ tfacrsfdre, vre shall assonie what 
cadbof these ii^ Nobilitf of binh'theabntth tosnMm 
ind a city is ishea the 'pdopla a» indigsiioiis or alicte<it» 
and their first leadexs'or commaodecs kre.iHusirioiiftiiieiu 
and ^hen many persons ilkRtrioiisin ibose idui^ vrbiA 
are the ofcjects df emiilatioii are the progeny^ of these. 
But [>rtvate nobility is derived either frbhr men, or 6eom 
women, and a tegimnate procreation from both. And 
in ^fais nobility as w^l as in tbat of a city, itis reqniflite 
diat the first authors of die race, should be illustrioua 
either in virtue or in riches, or in something elee* wiudk 
is honouMbte, ^nd likewise that many illustrious men sttd 
women, yoimg and old, should be the progeny of thill 
genus. 

With respect to a good and numerous (^spring itia 
not immanifest what it is. But in a community, a good 
offspring is a multitude of young and worthy children ; 
who a^e woirthy, indeed, according to the virtue of the 
body, as ibr itistance, in magiikude, beauty, strengdv 
afid agonisdc power ) and according to the virtue of tlie 
soul, in temperance and fonitude, which are the virtues 
c^ youth. Pt^ivately, however, the offspring is good and 
niitfterous, if die proper clilkiren, both maU and female 
aire nfiny and worthy. But the coi^oreal virtue of fe- 
itiaies is, beauty arid magnitude ; and the virtues of tbtir 
soul are, temperance and sedulity without iU&iefafiiy. ft 
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is reqimitey'dierefore^ tb iayestagaie bodi prifHelyaad 
publicly the existence of each of thete virtues, in. meo 
and in women ; for where these virtues are wanting in 
die woinen» as is the case with the Laoedssmoiuans, sikJi 
women are scarcely half happy. 

The parts of wealthy however, are money, a great 
quantity of land, and the possessioB of farms ; and be- 
sides these, fomiture^ ca^e, and slaves which are remark- 
able for their, multitude, magnitude and beauty. All 
these possessions, Ukewise^ ought to be secure, free, aad 
useful. But those sure more useful which are profitable ; 
those are free which are subservient to enjoyment ; I call 
those profitable which yield a revenue ; and those con- 
sist in enjoyment, in whidi nothing is esdmahle besides 
the use. But the definition oi security, indeed, is for a 
man to possess what he has in such a place aad in such 
a manner, that the use of it may be in his power ; and so 
that it may be his own prc^Msrty or ncA, when it is in his 
power to alienate it. But I call alienation giving afKl 
selling. In short, riches consist more in use than in pos* 
sesaon. For the energy and the use of things of this 
kind are riches. 

Renown is to be esteemed by all worthy persons, or 
it is the possession of a thing of such a kind as is desired 
by all men, or which many, or good^ or wise men desare* 

But h<mour is an indication of baieficent renown* And 
those, indeed, who have benefited others, are justly and 
especially honoured ; though he likewise is honoured 
who is able to benefit. But ben^ence is that which 
other pertains to safety, and such tiMogt.as are the C8us9 



of existence^ or to ivioalib/ or lo some other of Axmt 
goods^ the possession of which is not easy ; and this ehhw 
endidy, or in this place, ov at a certain time* For many 
persons obtain honour from things which appear to be 
small; but the modes and the occasions are the causes 
of it. The parts of honom*, however, are, sacrifices, 
eulogies in forose and .verse, rewards, sacred groves, pre- 
cedency in shthig, sepulchres, scitues, and public salaries; 
barbaric honours, such as adoration by inclinii^ the 
body, giving place, and gifts whidi are universally valued^ 
For a gift k the d(mati6n of possession, and an indication 
of honour. * Hence, the ambitious and the avaricious ave 
desirotts of gifts ; since gifts contain in themselves what 
each, of these require. For possession is that which the 
avaricious desire, and it is aho attended with honour,- after 
which the ambitious aspire. 

But the virtue of the body is health, and this in such a 
vray as to render those who use the body, free from dis- 
ease. For many persons are healthy, as Herodicus is said 
to be ; and yet no one will proclaim them to be happy 
cm account of health, because [like Herodicus] they 
abstain horn all or the greatei: part of human concerns. 
With respect to beauty it is different in every age. The 
beauty, therefore, of a young man is to have a body 
iisefttlibr the endurance of labour, viz. for the course^ 
amd ftir violent action, and which is also pleasng to the 
iriew. ..Hence, those that contehd in the five games are 
most beautiful, because they, are naturally adapted both 
to violent; action, a^d celerity. . But the beauty of hini 
^iio is in the acme of life^ is to be capable of wadfte 
laboiitB, and to be terribly pleasing to the view. . And 
the beauty of ah old man, is to have a body sufficiently 
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wioffteA to n etaamy labours, but vMiovt pdio, bccatise he 
h9A none of those diseases with whkrfa dd age is deffibd^ 
SovDgthy aIso» is the power bj which a man mores an* 
other tfakig as he pleases ; and it is necessary^ to move 
another thing, either by xfarawihg^or ioipelUrig, or filfing, 
or compresmg^'C^ crashing ; so that he who is strong ^ 
strong in all, or in some of these; But tiie , virtue of 
ma^nkiKle is to excel ^e nultitttde in length, depthy 
and breadth, so that the motions of the body may not 
be rendered slower^ by this excess \jo£ magnitude]). And 
the agonistic virtue of the body is composed from mag« 
nicude, strength, and celerity ; far he who is swift is 
Strong ; since he who is able to hnri forth his legs in a 
certain respect, and to move them with celerity, and to 
a gre^t distance, is a racer. Bat he who can grapple and 
hold fast, is a wrestler. He who can drive another per* 
son away by a blow, is a pugiKst ; and he who can do 
bolh these, is a pancradasir. But he who excetd in all 
these, is a pentalhlian, or skilled. in the five games. 

A good dUt age, also, is, when age slowly approache!^ 
miattended with pain. For neither has a man a good^ 
old age, if he becomes rapidly old ; nor if he becomeif 
old with difficulty, but attended with paim A good old 
age, however^ consists from the virtues of the body and 
from the goods of fortune* For an M age wiiich is 
neilher free from disease nor strong, vriA not be impas* 
sive to maladies, and will not be unattended fUBii pain, 
or possess bnge v hy ; nor can it be permanent without 
.Qhe goods of]' fortune. There ia, however, another 
certain poweic of living long separate from strength and 
heahh. For many live long without the virtaes of tl|e 
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body ; but an accfii^te 4U«GU8skm af dMse tki^gs k o^^ 
use at present. 

But whu the frteadehip of many and worthy perstMX^ 
is, will not be immanife^ from the definition of a fkieiid; 
A friend, therefore, b (Hie who performs those things (or 
the sake of his friend which he thinks will be beneficial 
to him ; and he who has many such, has many friends ; 
but he with whom such men are worthy pem>cs has 
worthy friends. 

Moreover, prosperity consists in those goods of whicli 
fortune is the cause that either all, or most, or the great* 
est o^ difse b^alt tis. But fortune is the cause of some 
things, indeed, of which the arts ai^ the cause ; and like- 
vve of many and inardficisii things, as for distance, such 
as those of which nature is the cause. Sometimes, 
however, it happens tisat these are pretetlutural. For 
art^ indeed, is the cause of health ; but nature c^ beauty 
and magnitude. And in short, thote goods are from 
fortune which are attended with envy. Fortune, abq, ii 
tke cause of those goodii which are contrary to reason ; 
as: when all the rest of the brothers zre deformed, an4 
one alone is beautiful ; or when all the rest did not see 
the treasure, and one alone discovered it ; or when the ^ 
next person happens to be pierced with an arrow, but this 
snaiK escsq>es $ or when <mly one person did not come to^ 
a place where others were accustomed to come, bift 
others who only came to it at that time were de^rdyed. 
For all such drcumstances appear to be the effect of gopdf 
fortune^ 

Witfi respect to virtue, however, because it is a tofic 
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oiost adapted to applattae, we ehall then discuss it when 
we speak concerning praise. And thus we have shown 
what ought to be our aim in persuading or dissuading 
whether in rrference to things present or future. For 
persuasion is contrary to dissuasion. 



CHAPTER VI. 



Since, however, the profitable is the scope proposed 
by him who counsels ; but men counsel not concerning 
the end, but those things which refer to the end ; and 
these are such as are advantageous to action ; but that 
which is advantageous is good; — this being the case, 
t)ie elemen^ts must be assumed of the good and the aci* 
yantageous simply considered. 

Let good, therefore, be that which is itself eligible fior 
Its own sake ; > and for the sake of which we chuse s(Ha&» 
thing else. Let it, also, be that which all thmgs desim, 
or which all things desire that have sense or intellect, or 
would desire if they had. Let it, likewise^ be such things 
as intellect dictates to every one ; and whatever die iu^ 
t^Uect of each person dictates to each, this is the good of 
each. It is, also, that which when present causes itB 
possessor to be well disposed, and sufficient to himsdf ; 
and is self-sufficiency. It is, likewise, that which pn»< 
duces or preserves things of this kind ; to which things 
of ^tl)]s kind are .consequent y and which preveiltis the 
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'Contraries, and saA things as are corruptive of these. 
But things of this kind aiie consequent to food in a two- 
fcid respect ; either it once or afterwards. Thus, for 
instance, scientific knowledge is .posterior to discipline; 
biit life subsists at one and the same time with heaMi« 
And the efficient causes have a threefold subsistence, 
scHne, indeed, [in the genus of the formal c^use] as to be 
well is effective of health ; others [in the genus of the ' 
efficient cause] as food is productive of health ; and 
others £in the genus of the litisposing cause] as exercise^ 
because this for the most part produces health. 

These things, therefore, being admitted, it is necessary 
lliat the assumptions of things good and the rejections of 
things evil should be good; for the non-possession of 
evil is at once consequent to the former ; and the pos- 
session of good to the htter. The assumption, likewise, 
ef a greater instead of a less good, [is consequent to 
these,'] and of a less instead of a greater evil. For that 
by which the greater surpasses the less, becomes the as- 
sumption of the one, and the rejection of the other. It 
i% likewise, necessary tliat the virtues should be good. 
Vet diose who possess them are from these well disposed, 
and beccMUe effective of and practically good. With re- 
spect to each virtue, however, what it is, and what qua- 
Ucy it possesses, we must speak separately. It must 
alN^ be admitted that plesisure is good ; for all animals 
naturally aspire after it ; so that things which are plea- 
sant and beautiful are necessarily good ; since these are 
productive of pleasure. But of things which are beau- 
rifiii, some indeed are pleasant; but others are them- 
sdves eligible by themselves. That we may, however,, 
spesk of them severally, it is necessary that the following 
Arist. voh. I. € 
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things should be good: fdictty; for it is eligible for its owa 
sake, is sufficient to itself, and we dioose many things fiir 
the sake of it Justice, likewise, fortitude, temperance^ 
magnanimity, magnificence, and other habits of this kind, 
[dre necessarily good ;] for they are the virtues of the 
souL This is also the case with health, beauty, and die 
like ; for they are the vutues of the body, and are eflFec«* 
tive of many things. Thus, for instance health, is eflFec« 
tive of pleasure and life ; on which account, also, it ap^ 
^pears to be most excellent, because it is the cause of two 
things which are most honoured by the multitude, viz. 
pleasure and life. Wealth, also, is good ; for it is the 
virtue of possession, and is eflfective of many things, A 
friend, also, and friendship are good ; for a friend is a 
thing eligible of itself, and is effective of many things. 
This is also the case with honour and glory ; for they 
are delightful, produce many things, and those things for 
which men are honoured, are for the most part attend^ 
ant upon them. The po^er, likewise, of speaking and 
acting is good ; for all such things are effective of good $ 
and besides these, a good disposition, memory, an aptness 
to learn, sagacity, and every diing of this kind; for 
these powers are productive of good. In a similar manner 
this is the case with all sciences and arts. life itself 
also, is good } for though it were effective of no otbar 
good, yet it is eligible of itself. The just likewise is 
good; for it is in common something profitable. And 
these things are in general acknowledged to be good« 

With respect, however, to those things which are 
dubious, syllogisms are thus framed to prove that thef 
are good. That is good, the contrarry to which is eviL 
This is likewise the case with that, the contrary to which 
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is advantageous to enemies. Thus, if to, be timid is 
eyerially advantageous to enemies, it is evident that for- 
titude is especially beneficial to citizens. And in short, 
the contrary to that which enemies wish, pr with which 
they are delighted, appears to be beneficiaU Hence, it 
vras well said. 

Sure Priam will rejoice.* 

This, however, is not always, but for the most part true. 
For nothing hinders but that sometimes the same things 
may be beneficial as well to our adversaries as to lis. 
Hence, it is said that evils conciliate men, when the same 
thing is pernicious to both. That, also, of which there 
is no excess is good ; but that which is greater than it 
ought to be is evil. That, likewise, is good, for the sake 
of which many labours have been endured, and much 
wealth consumed ; for this is now an apparent good ; 
and a thing of this kind is considered as an end, and as 
the end of many things. But the end is good. Hence 
it ffi said l^by Juno,*] 

And fame, indeed, to Priam wiU redound. 

And [by Ulysses,'] 

Longer to stay b shamefiiL 
Whence, also, the proverb, *' A water-potat the door.-** 
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* Thk was probably said of diose, who after they had brov^^a 
vcsed full of water Aom a distant fountain hoBBM^ sttfiied it to fidl 
fnm dkir hands and la jbe brebe^ at the doer of tbs henie. 
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Thtf, likarfse^ b ge^ which is the elject of desire to 
nitty per8d!»» .and which appears to be worthy of con-^ 
lentioii. For that which all men desfafe is good ; tfrf 
ri^ many appear to be as it were alt. That, also, is good 
which is laudable ; for no one praises that which is no^ 
good* In a similar manner that is good which both 
enemies and bad men. praise. For it is just as if all men 
acknowledged it to be good, if it is acknowledged to be 
^o by those that are badly affected. For because it i^ 
apparent, it is acknowledged to be good } just as those 
•are bad men whom our friends blame ; and those are 
good men whom our enemies do not blame. Hence the 
Corinthians conceived themselves to be reviled by Si- 
monides, for saying, 

** l&otif however^ does not Corinth bhnre.'' 

That likewise is good which is preferred by some wiae 
person, or some good man or woman. Thus Minerva 
pn^erred Ulysses, Theseus Helen, the goddesses Paria^ 
and Homer Achilles. And m short, thix^ which dn 
the objects of deliberate choice are good ; but men ddi- 
b^ately choose to perform the things we have mentioned, 
and such as are evil to enemies, and good to friends. 
Things that are possible, also, are good ; but these aie 
twofold, viz. such as may be done, and such as may be 
easily done ; and those things may be easily done, which 
afe.imattended with pain, or which may be effected ia a 
short time. For that which is dif&colt is defined either 
by pain, or by length of time. Thmgs, likewise, are 
good which are done according to our wish j but we 
wkdi^her no evil, or less evil than good. But this mil 
take phee, if either punishment is latent, or smalL Men 
also, wish to possess gobd which Is then- own pit)pe«y. 
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and which no other person possesses. They, likewise, 
wish to possess superfluities ; for thus they obtain more 
honour. And, also, things adapted to themselves ; but 
things of this kind are such as are fit, both according to 
genus and power. Things, likeMdse, which they fiamcy 
they are defective in, are the objects of their wish, though 
diey should be little things. For they no less delibe^ 
mely chuse to perform these. Aldo> things which «Bay 
be easfly effiKted ; for thete are possibly as being ef^jf. 
But those diings are xaosc easily effected which all mm, 
0r tiiose that are dnular^ or those that are infeiior, bavie 
|ieifonned rightly and well. Likewise, those things mth 
wbich friends are gratified, or which are odious to eafr> 
wesi. And such things as those who admire them 
deliberately chuse to do. Likewise, those things in 
wbich ra^i are ingenious and expert i for they think thiey 
idbdl easily accoaiplish them with rectitude. AJbo, those 
dkbigs wUch no bad man will undertake ; for these am 
aiore laudable. And such things as are the objects of 
Retire to men ; for these are not only delightful, but 
they also appear to be more excellent. Men, dso, spe- 
cially chuse to do those things to which they are most 
|M»pense. Thus, for instance, victory is the object (^ 
idbtoioe to the warrior ; honour to the ambitious ; richos 
to the covetous ; and other chaiacters after ihe same 
goanner. Concerning the good, therefore, and the ad- 
T«B(s(g6o«6, credibility may from these things be denved. 
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CHAPTER Vll. 

Because, however, those [[who counsel] and who ao 
knowledge [the subjects of their deliberation] to be pro- 
fitable, are frequently dubious with respect to that 
which is more profitable, it follows that we should in the 
next place speak concerning the greater good, and die 
more profitable. Let, therefore, that which exceeds be ' 
80 much and something more ; but let that which is ex- 
ceeded be that which is inherent |[in the thing which ex- 
ceeds.] And that which is greater, indeed, aiid more, is 
always referred to that which is less ; but the great and 
the ^mall, and the much and the few, are referred to dbe 
magnitude of many things. And that which exceeds, 
indeed, is the great ; but that which is deficient is the 
small ; and in a similar manner with respect to the muck 
and the few. 

We call good, therefore, that which b itself eligible 
for its own sake, and not for the sake of another ; that 
which all things desire ; that which he who has received 
intellect and prudence would chuse ; and that which is 
effective and preservative, or to which tlungs of this kind 
are consequent. But that for the sake of which [other 
things subsist] is the end ; and the end is that for the 
sake of which other things subsist ; but that is good to 
any individual which with reference to him possesses these 
[definitions of universal good.] Hence, it is necessary 
that more jgoods should be a greater good than one or a 
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few goods, when the one good or the few afe co-eBome^ 
rated ; for they transcend ; but that which is inherent is 
exceeded. If, also, that which is greatest [In one genusj 
exceeds thaf which js greatest [in another,] the one 
genus will also exceed the other ; and when one genus 
exceeds the other, that which is greatest in the one, will 
also exceed that which is greatest in the other. Thus^ 
for instance, if the greatest man is greater than the 
greatest woman, then in short men are greater than wo- 
men ; and if men are in short greater than women, the 
greatest man is greater than the greatest woman. For 
the excesses of the genera, and of the greatest things in 
the genera, subsist analogously. When, also, this thing 
is consequent to that, but that is not consequent to this^ 
[the latter is a greater good.] But one thing is conse- 
quent to another either simultaneoiisly, or successively, or 
potentially. For the use of the consequent is inherent in 
the use of the antecedent ; and to five is, indeed, simul* 
taneously consequent to the being well, but the latter is 
not simultaneously consequent to the former. And 
scientific knowledge is posterior to discipline. But it 
follows potentially that if a man be a sacrilegious person^ 
he may commit a private theft ; for he who robs a temple 
would also steal private iMx>perty. Of two things, also, 
which exceed the same third, that which more exceeds is 
the greater ; for it is necessary that it should exceed the 
other by that greater excess by which it exceeds the third. 
Those things, likewise, are greater which are eflFective of 
a greater good; for by this the efficient cause is greater. 
And In a similar manner that of which the efficient is 
greater, is also itself greater. For if that which is salu* 
brious is more eligible than that which is pleasant, and is 
a greater good, health is also a greater good diao plea* 
sure. That, likewise, which is more el^gMe of itself is a 
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grater good theft that which is not digible of itidf. 
Thwt for iqstance, strei^th is a greater good than tlie 
Salubrious ; for the latter is not de^rable for its own sake^ 
but the former is, which is the characteristic of good. If» 
alsOf one thbg is the end, but the other is not, {[the 
former is the greater good.] For the latter subsists for 
die sake of another, but the former for the sake of h* 
self; as, for instance, to be exercised is for the sake of 
the good condtdon of the body. That, likewise, which 
is in a less degree indigent of another, or of other things 
{[is a greater good ;] for it is more sufficient to itsetfl 
But that is in a less degree indigent which requires fewer 
things, or such as are more easily procured. When^ 
likewise, this thing cannot subsist without that, or it is 
not possible it can be generated without it, but that can 
subsist without this, [then the latter is a greater good 
dian the former ; for it is more sufficient to itself}] be* 
cause that which is not indigait of another is more self* 
sufficient ; so that it is evidently a greater good. This is 
also the dise^ for the same reason, if one thing is a 
prmciple, but another is not ; and if one thin^ is a causey 
but another is not. For without cause and principle it 
i$ impossible for a thing to be, or to be generated. When# 
likewise, two things are principles, that which proceeds 
from the greater principle is greater ; and also when 
there are two causes, that is the greater which proceeds 
from the greater cause. And vice versa, when there are 
two principles, the prmciple of the greater thing is 
greater ; and when there are two tauses, the cause of 
the greater thing is greater. From what has been said, 
thteefbre, it is evident that in both ways a thing ma;f 
^>])eu: to be greater.. For if Ais thing is a priactpk^ 
iMft that is not, this thing will appear to be greal^ than 
dtft, Atoit alto^ if this tiling is not a fdrincipte, [i. e. if 
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it it Ihe end^] but that is a {rtindj^ ; for the efid h 
gftater^ and is not a principle ; as Leodanes, when he 
accused CaUistratus, said» that he who advised did a 
gveater ii^ury dian he who performed the deed ; for it 
%rould not have been done had it not been advised. But^ 
again accuaing Chabrias» he said that he who did the deed 
atfted more unjustly dian he who advised it; for it 
woidd not hare been done^ unless there had beta ode 
who did it. For men give advice to others for the sake 
of this, viz. that they may act* That which is more rarc^ 
ttlso, [appears to be a greater good^ than that which is 
foimd in abundance; as for instance, gold thaniroti^ 
though n is less useful. ' For the possession of it is greater 
ixoause it is obtaiiied with more dificuky. After another 
manner, however, the plentiful is a greater good than the 
rare, because the use of it surpasses [the use of therare»3 
War that which is frequently, surpasses that which is 
leardy found ; whence it is said [by Pindar,3 

" Water is the best of things.** 

Ai4, IB short, that which is procured.witli more difficulty 
{is a gneaiier good] than tliat winch is procured with 
Acflity} for il is more rare. After another manner, 
luiwevm', that which is procured with facility [is a greater 
HoodJ than that which is procured witib nvore difficulty^ 
ibr it subsists as we wish it should. That, also, is greatei^ 
4iw contrary to whicii is greater. And, likewise, Aatvi 
mbkh die privation is greater. Vntue, Ifliewise, is greaicr 
than what is not virtue, and vice than what is not vice ; ' 

' Bj what k not virtue^ and what is not vice, Aristotle meani 
die disposition to the perfect habit of virtue or vice ; such for in- 
tikttet as continence wad incantinenci^ vrkxch aile dispositbas t^ 
wet^UfeiHmni§e atNi MftfiweTtiifcef wuicn are 'eiias* 
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for the former are endst but the latter are not. Thoce 
things also are greater^ the works of which ave none 
beautiful, or more base ; and of those things of which 
the virtues and the vices are greater, the works also are 
greater ; since such as is the subsistence of causes and 
principles, such also is the subsistence of events; and 
such as is the subsistence of events, such also is the sub- 
aistence of causes and principles. Those things, likewise 
are greater, the excess of which is more eligible or more 
beautiful. Thus, for instance, to see accurately is more 
eligible than to smell [accurately] ; for the sight is more 
eUgible than the smelL To be a lover of friendshq>, 
also, is better than to be a lover of riches; so that to be 
a lover of friends is more beautiful than to be a lover of 
wealth. And on the contrary, the excesses of better 
dungs are better ; and of more beautiful things more 
•beautiful. This is also the case with those things of 
which the desires are more beautiful or better. For of 
greater things there are greater appedtions ; and the de- 
sires of more beautiful and better things, are for the same 
reason better and more beautiful. Those things, like^ 
wise, of which the sciences are more beautiful or more 
.worthy, are themselves more beautiful and more worthy. 
For such as is the subsistence of science, such also is the 
subsistence of that which is true. Bat each science is 
employed about its proper subject; and for the samie 
reasons the sciences of more worthy and more beautiful 
things have an analogous subsistence. That, likewise, 
which either all, or many, or most prudent persons, or 
the most excellent characters have judged or do judge 
to be good or greater, necessarily thus subsists^ or sim- 
ply, or so far as they judge according to prudence. Thisi 
also, is common to other things. For every thing ia such 
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according to substance, quantity and quKty, as sctence 
and prudence assert it to be. This principle, howe^tf, 
vre apply to good ; for good is defined to be that, which 
every thing that possesses prudence wouM chose* It is 
evident, therefore, that that thing is a greater good which 
prudence says is more good. That, likewise, which is 
inherent in better things either simply, or so far as th^ 
are better [Is a greater good ;] as, for instance, fbrtmide 
than strength. This is also the case with that which a 
better man would chuse, either simply, or so far as he 
is better ; such, for instance, as to be injured rather than 
to injure ; for this a more just man would chuse. That 
which is more delightful, likewise, [Is a greater goodj 
than that which is less delightful. For all beings pursue 
pleasure, and for the sake of it desire to be delightad. 
For these are the things by which good and the end are 
defined. But the more difficult is both that which is less 
painful, and that which is for a loiter time pleasant 
That which is more beautiful, also, [is a greater good^ 
than that which is less beautiful. For die beautifttl is 
dther the delightful, or that iB^hich is of itself oligMe. 
Such things, also, as men wish to be in a greater ^Ifgree 
causes to themselves or their ftiends, are greater goodi. 
This is likewise the case with tfanigs that endote for a 
longer, than widi those that endure for a shorter tkne ; 
and with thmgs that are more than with those that an 
less stable. For the use of the fonnar exceeds in time ; 
but of the latter in the will. For we in a greater degiee 
use that which is stable according toourwfll. Such 
things, also, as follow from co-ordinate and similar cases 
[are greater goods.] Thus, if an acdoa which is accom- 
plished with fortitude, is better and more eligible than 
that which is effected by temperance, fortitude also is 
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more edible than tBoiperanoe, and to be brave tfaaa to 
lit temperate. That, likewise, wbich all men ehisseis a 
graaier good than that which aU meb Ao not chuse. 
And that which is chosen by maay than that which as 
dhoeen by a £ew. For good was defined to be that wbieh 
all brings desire ; so that what is more the object of de- 
sire will be a greater good. That» likewise, [is agreai:er 
good,] which is admitted to be so by those who contvo- 
vert [what good is, or which enemies, or judges, or the 
akilfol acknowledge to be so. For that which eneaieB 
adfliit, is just as if all men admitted, and that which the 
iMter admit, is equivalent to what is granted by men eat- 
catting in power and knowledge. And at one time, 
indeed, that is a greater good of which all participate ; 
lor it is disgraceful not to participate it ; but at another 
tnie, that of which no one, ot tA which a few paicid- 
|ate; for it is more rare. Things, likewise^ whkhare 
^acnie laudable are greater goods ; for they are better. 
And in a similar manner those things di wtich the 
llonomv ajpe greater; for honour is as it were a certain 
dignity. This is also the case with those things of whicb 
ike pmiishmentB are greater. And likewise with those 
4ingB wUcfa are greater^ than such as are acknowledged 
lOr appear to be great. The same things, aiso^ when 
difsded into parts appear to be greater ; £dr the tr ans- 
oendency of many things becomes apparent. Heice, 
the poet says, that MekagervWas persuaded [by his w^] 
to rise to battle [by enumerating the evils which happen 
irom a captured dty«] 

She paints the horrors of a conquered town, 

The heroes slain, the pafau^es o'erthrown, 

Tfat mtrons Tsyish'd, the whok race cnskv^d* ' 

' Iliad, 9, V. 5^^^ Stc. The translation by Pope. 



TUsid adso the case vnA compoaMoa and exaffffonAm^* 
as may be seen in Epicharmus; and for the same rcasoi^ 
as in diTision. For composidon shows an abttadant es^ 
ce68» and appears to be the principle and cause o£ gresfc 
things. Because, however, that which is more difRciilt 
and rare is greater, occasions, also, and ages, and places^ 
and times; and powers produce great thii^ For if 
[any one performs a deed] beyond his power^ and h^ 
yotd his age^ and those that resemble him, or if in this 
way, or in this place, or at that time, it will hare tbe 
magnitude of things beautiful, good and jost, and of ^ 
contraries to these. Whence, also, the epigram on him 
wb6 ccmqaered in the Olympic games. 

Some time igo so yulgaur was mj trade. 
With a rough sack on both my shoulders laid. 
From Argos to Tegea still I trudgM, 
To sell my fish, till victor here adjudged. 

And Ipfaiczates passes an encoouum on himself by 
si^ing^ 

From whence came these ? 

That, likewise, which is spontaneous, or springs frott 
itself, is greater than that whidi is adscititbus ; fin* it 
is more difficult : whence also the poet says, 

adf*caught ami.' 

And also the greatest part of a great thuag. Thus, for 
instancet Pericles in a funeral oration says, ** That youth 
bong taken away from a city^ is just as if spring were 

' These are the words of Phemlus in Odyss. 22. 
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taken away from die year/^ Thioae dus^ Uketm^ tat 
greater which are useful in a greater necessity ; such as 
diings in oM age and disease. This is also the case with 
that of two things which is nearer to the end. That, 
Kkewise, which is good to a certain thing, is a greater 
good than that which being good simply is not good to 
it« And also the possable than the impossible. For the 
former is good to a thing itself, but the latter is not. 
The goods, also, which are in the end of life [are greater 
diam others;] for those things are. in a greats degree 
ends wliich are near to the end. Things, likewise, which 
pertain to truth are a greater good than things which 
pertain to opinion. But the definition of that which per* 
tains to opinion is that which if it were latent no one 
would chuse. Whence, also, it would seem diat it is 
more eligible to be benefited than to benefit ; for die 
former would be chosen though it should be latent^ but 
to benefit latendy does not seem to be a thing that would 
be chosen. Those thmgs, likewise, are greater goods 
which we rather wish to be than to seem to be ; for they 
pertain more to truth. Hence, abo, [the sophists '3 ^ 
that justice is a small thing, because it is more eligible to 
seem to be than to be just; but it is not so with healtlu 
That, also, is a greater good which is more useful for 
many purposes ; as, for instance, that which is more use- 
ful to life, to living well, to pleasure^ and to the perform- 
ance of beautiful actions. H^ice, riches and health 
appear [to the vulgar] to be the greatest of things ; for 
these contain all the above-mentioned particulars. That 
also is a greater good which is more free from molesta- 
tion, and is attended with pleasure ; for in this case there 

* At Thrasjinachus in the Republic of Plato/ 
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ace more goods than one ; so ihdt the good is bodi 
pleasure and a priyaiioa of pain. That, likewise^ of two: 
things is the greater good, which being added to the same 
thing renders the whole a greater good. . And those 
things which when present are not latent, are gi^ter 
goods than those which are latent ; for the former tend 
to truth. Hence, to be rich will be considered as a 
greater good than to seem to be rich. That also which 
is lovely is a greater good } and which to some things, 
indeed, is lovely when possessed alone i but to others 
when possessed in conjunction with other things. Hence, 
the punishment is not equal to deprive him of an eye 
who has but one eye^ and him that has two eyes ; for 
the former is deprived of that which is dear to him. 
And thus we have nearly shown from what forms it is 
necessary to derive credibility in exhorting and dissuad- 
ing^ 



CHAPTER Vin. 



Thb greatest, however, and most powerful of all 
things^ in order to the ability of persuading and coun- 
selling well, is to assume all polities, and the maimers 
and l^;al institutes of each, and to distinguish what is 
advantageous to them. For all men are persuaded by 
that which is advantageous; and that is advantageous 
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wittch preserves the poKty. Fartker stilt, the entmciai* 
tkm of hhn who po ss esses the supreme power, possesses 
die principal authority. Bat dominion is divided accord- 
ing to poUties. For as many polities as there are^ so 
many forms also are there of donmiion. 

There are, however, four poKties, a democracy, an 
oligarchy, an aristocracy, and a monarchy; sothatth« 
supreme power and that which judges, will be either a 
part or .the whole of these. But a democracy, indeed, 
is a polity in which the magistrates are distributed by 
lot. An oligarchy is a polity |^in which the magistracy 
is distribnted to the rich alone,] and therefore is distri- 
buted according to estates. An aristocracy is a polity in 
which magistrates are chosen according to dieir erudi- 
tion ; but by erudition I mean that discipline which is 
appointed by the law. For those who persevere in legal 
institutes, govern in an aristocracy. . Hence, it is neces- 
sary that these should appear to be the best of men. 
But a monarchy is, as the name indicates, a polity in 
which one person has the supreme authority. And of 
this polity, that which is conducted according to a cer- 
tain order is a kingdom ; but that which is indefinite is 
a tyranny. 

It is also requisite not to be ignorant of the end of 
each polity; for those things are chosen [in each] which 
pertain to the end. And the end, indeed, of a demo- 
cracy is liberty ; of an oligarchy wealth ; of an aristo- 
cracy, whatever pertains to erucfition and legal institutes ; 
and of a tyranny safe-guard. 

It is evident, therefore, diat those customs, legal 
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Institutes^ and things advantageous Mrhich pertain to the 
end, must be distinguished, if the choice [of the several 
polities] is directed to this. 

Since, however, credibility is not only produced 
through a demonstrative oration, but also through that 
which is ethical ; (for we befieve th^ speaker because he 
appears to be a person of a certain description, viz. if he 
appears to be worthy, or benevolent, or both these) — 
this being the case, it is requisite that we should po^^ess 
a knowledge of the manners of each of the polities; 
For it is necessary that the manners of each should be 
most persuasive with referenee to each. But these maa- 
ners may be obtained through the same things. For 
manners become appsirent from deliberate choice ; but 
deliberate choice is referred to the end. What the par« 
ticttlars therefore are, to which the attention of those 
who exhort should be directed, as future or present; and 
from what forms credibility^ about that which is advan- 
tageous must be derived ; and farther still, concerning 
the manners and Jegal institutes of polities ; and through 
what things and how we may abound [with arguments,^ 
all these have been unfolded by us as much as is suffi-* 
cient to die present purpose. For these particulars wilt 
be accurately discussed in the Politics. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



. After these tbiogs let us speak conoenuDg viilae and 
Yice,, and the beautiful in conduct and the base ; for to 
these the intention of those who praiae and blame it 
directed. For it will happen that at the same time we 
apeak about these, those things also will become manifest 
from, which our moral character is formed, which is the 
second thing that, produces credibiHty. For we may be 
able to gain the credit of being Tirtuous ourselves, and 
cause another person to do the same, from the same 
things. Since, howev!er, it frequently haqppens that widi« 
oi»t being serious, abd alto seriously, we praiae not only 
man or God, but also inanimate things^ and any animal 
that may occur ; — this being the case, prc^)o$itions also 
respecting these must be ass^med after the same manner^ 
40 that we must also q>eak concerning these, so fur as is 
requisite for the sake of example. 

The beautiful in conduct, therefore, is that which 
heing eligible of itself is laudable} or which being good 
is deUghtful because it is good. But if the beautiful in 
conduct is this, it is necessary that virtue should be beau- 
tiful; for being good it is laudable. Virtue, however, 
is indeed a power, as it appears of imparting and pre- 
serving good : and a power of jMrocuring many and great 
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bmtAtSy afid of intparting dl things about all But tlHb 
parts of virtue are, justke, fortitude, temperance, mag- 
oificence, magnanimity, liberality, mildness, prudence^ 
imlom. It is however necessary, that those virtues 
should be the greatest which are most useful to others 
ttnce virtue is a beneficent power. Hence, just and 
brave men are especially honoured; for fortitude is useful 
in war, and justice in peace. The next to these is libe* 
rality. For the liberal freely bestow their property, and 
do not contend about money, of which others are 86 
eminently desirous. But justice, indeed, is a virtue 
through which every one legally possesses what is his 
own ; and injustice is that through which a man pos« 
sesses the property of others, contrary to law. Fortitude 
is that virtue through which men perform beautiful 
deeds ih dangerous circumstances, in such a manner as 
the law commands, and those who possess this virtue are 
subservient to the law ; but timidity is the contrary to 
thb. Temperance is a virtue through which men are 
disposed towards pleasures in such a way as the law com- 
mands J but intemperance is the contrary. Liberality is 
the beneficent use of money ; but illiberality is the con- 
trary. Magnanimity is a virtue which is effective of 
great benefits ; but pusillanimity is the contrary. Mag- 
nificence is a virtue effective of magnitude in expense ; 
but pusillanimity and indecorous parsimony are the con- 
trary. Prudence is the virtue of the reasoning power, 
Jjccording to which it is possible to give good counsef 
wspecting the above-mentioned good and evil pertaining 
to felicity. And thus we have spoken sufficiently at pre- 
sent of virtue and vice, and the parts of them. 

With respect to other thmgs, however, it is not cBffi^ 
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cult to see £which among them sure beautiful or tefft^^ 
For it is evideat that 8uch tilings as are «£Fective of viitiM 
must necessarily be beautiful ; since they pertain to 
virtue ; and also those things which proceed fron^ virtut^ 
But things of this kind are the iacycations and wcffks of 
virtue. Since, however^ the indications, and such things 
us are the works or passions' of Tirtue, are beautiful^ it 
}s necessary that such things as are the works of foni* 
f Mde, or are indications of ir» or are bravely accopiplished 
^ottld be beautiful. This must also be the case with 
just things, and with works which are justly performed ; 
but not with the passions of them. For in this alone of 
the virtues, that which is justly done is not always beau^* 
tiful> but in being punished, it is more base to be 
punished justly, than to be punished unjustly. And in 
a similar manner with respect to the other virtues* 
Those things^ also of which the reward is honour' are 
beautiful} and likewise those things of which honour 
more than riches is the reward. And such eligible 
things as a man performs not for his own sake. Like- 
wise such things as are simply good, such as what a man 
performs for his country, neglecting his«,own interests 
Also things which are naturally good i and such thing8^ 
as are good, but not to their possessor. . For things 
which are good to their possessor, are performed for his 
sake [alone.] This is likewise the case with such things 
as are more present with the dead than with the living^r 
For those things which are present with a man when 
living, have in a greater degree a subsistence for his sake* 

' By the passions of virtue, Aristotle means the effects resulting 
from die exetcise of them, on others. Thus^the effect resulting 
from the exercise of juitice on another person, is the passion of 
jiotiie. 
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And also with eucil works as are performed for the sak^ 
of other things ; for they have less of a subsistence fo* 
tbe sake of him who performs them. This likewise^ 
is the case with such deeds as are well performed with 
respect to others, and not with respect to him who 
perferms them, and ilso with respect to benefactors; 
for chis 18 just* The like may be said of benefits [con^ 
ferred on others y\ for they are not attended with pii< 
vaoe advantage. This is also the case with the contra^ 
ma to those things of which we are ashamed. • For those 
who say or do, or are about to commit base actions 
ace ashamed^ as in the yerses of Sappho when Alcoeus 
said to her, 

Something I wUb to s^y, but $bs^me prevent% 
Sappho replied, 

• If good and upright actions you desire, 

• Ai^i JDiir tpngne n^ditatea no iQ to speak, 

. Your syei will never be suffiis'd with $bsaaff^ 

But freely you will what is just reveaL 

This is likewise the case with things about which men 
fearlessly contend ; for men are affected in this manner 
about things which tend to glory. The virtues, also, 
and the wdrks of things which are naturally more worthy, 
are beautiful ; -as, for instance, the virtues and works of 
lAflA than those of woihan. This is likewise the case 
with those things which procure more pleasure to others 
than to thdr possessor ; on which account the just and 
justice are beautiful. It is also beautiful to take ven- 
geance on enemies rather than to be reconciled to them. 
For retribution is just ; but the just is beautiful -y and it is 
the province of a byaye pun x«?t to J)? v^o^yish^- ViCt 
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toty, likewise^ and bonour are aaoAg tbe aamber <if 
things beautiful ; for they are digible Chough they dmiild 
l>e unattended with 4dvantage> and they emce the trass* 
pendency of virtue* Public celebmtioBa, al8o» of the 
memory of. any one are beautiful j and the greater they 
^e the more beautiful. This is likewise the case vidi 
commemorations of the dead } and also with those dungs 
ivlucb are attended with hcmour. Things too whkb 
possess a certain excellence, and belong to one pemm 
alone are more beautiful ; for they are more wordiy of 
being remembered. This is likewise the case wiili pos- 
sessiods that are unfruitful ; for ihey are mone fibecd* 
Things, also, which are the peculiar property of indi- 
viduals are more beautiful ; and likewise such things as 
are indications of what is laudable among those with 
whom we inhabit. Thus for instance, in Lacedaemon it 
is beautiful to wear long hair ; for it is a sign of liberty. 
For it is not easy for him who wears long hair to do any 
servile woriu' It is also beaittiful not to exercise any 
illiberal art ; for it is the province of a freeman not to 
live subservient to another person. 

. Things also which are allied to the beautiAiI ane to be 
assumed,^ as being the same with them, both with re- 
spect to praise and blame ; as if, for instance, we should 
call a cautious and animated person, timid and insidious ; 
2^ stupid, a good man ; and one who is insurable in the 

' Because his long hair would be an iffipediment to servile 

offices. 

* For the purpose of praising and Uaming, we may not only use 
proposilionsy in which it is shown that somethmg is truly beautiful 
or ba!5e> but also other places which hav^ the power of causing a 
certain apfearanc^ of beautifiil or 1>ate conduct. 
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of injiixies, a mild man. And after this 
maOBer we should always proceed from tliings which are 
consequent to that which is best ; so as to call him who 
is wrathful and furious, dmple ; and him who is arrogant, 
magnificent and venerable. We may also praise those 
wbo err through excess* as if they were virtuous. Thus, 
for instance, we may. call, an audacious, a brave man ; 
and a prodigal, a liberal man. For they will appear to 
be so to the muhitude ^ and at the same time a ptm* 
logism will be made from cause. For if any one is pre* 
pared to encounter danger when there is no necessity for 
it, he will much more seem to be fik> prepared where it is 
beaudfiil to ekxcouoter it. And he who is profuse to 
any casual persons, will appear to be much more so to 
his friends j for to ben^ all men is ike escess qf virtue 
It is likewise requisite to consider by whom any one is 
praised ; for as Socrates said, it is not difficult to pr^se 
the Athenians amcmg the Aihenians. . It is necessaryi 
howevav to speak of that Hvhich is. honourable among 
the several nations, as of a thing which actually exists } 
as for instance, among the Scythians, or Lacedartmonjan^ 
or the philosophers^ And in short it is requisite to refer 
thiA which is honourable to the beautiful in conduct ; 
since it appears to approximate to it. This is also the 
ease with such, things as^ subsist according to fimess.; as 
if the deeds of a man are worthy of his ancestors^ and 
of the deeds which he has alrelady performed. For to 
make an addition tb the honoqr .already acquired, con^ 
tributes to felicity, and is beautiful. This likewise will 
be the case» if besides wfaatis becoming, a man conducts 
bimsslf with a view to what is belter and^ more beau^ 
tiful ; arif beis^ prosperousThe is indcfed moderate ; but 
in adversity, he is maj^naniadous} or is better aad biok 
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a&ble, the more d^nified bis sitoidoa in life betmog^ 
And a thing of this kind is that saying of Iphicratos^ 

Some time ago so vulgar was my trade. 

With a rough sack on both my shoulders laid. * 

And also that ([inscription]] of StmontdeSy ^* A woman 
vrhose tober and husband were the boothers of tyrants.'* 

' But since prdke is derived from actions % and the pe« 
culiarity of a worthy man is to act from deliberate 
choice, we must endeavour to show that he who acta,' 
ttcts from deliberate choice. And for this purpose it is 
useful to tender it apparent that a man has frequently 
fiius acted. Hence, also, casualties, and events whkh 
result from* fortune, must be assumed as pertaining to 
deliberate choice. For if many and similar things are 
adduced, it appears to be an indication of virtue and 
ddiberate choice. • But praise is an oradon exhibiting 
the magnitude of virtue. It is necessary, thex;e£oret, to 
evince that actions are things of this kind [viz; that they 
{Um:e6d from great virtue.] An encomium, however, 
pertains to deeds } but those things which surround him 
ivbo n praised, pertain to credibility i such as nobility 
»d education. For it is likely th^t a good man will be 
the offspring of good parents, and that he who is thus 
educated will be a man of this kind. Hence, we oele« 
brate those who act well ; but deeds are the indications 
<$f hdhit ; since we also praise him that has not acted, if 
We believe him to be a man of this kind. Th& prediw 
cation, however, of beatitude and felicity, do not diffisr 
iforsi each ether, batchey are sot the same with-pRadse 
)md encomium ; but as felicity apprehends .virtue^ so 
the predication' 6f ' felicity compcefaeods tbes^. 
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however^ and cotuotel have a cooKnoa form. 
For tboee things nrhtch^ you may propo^nd in giving 
counsel, these by transposing the diction will become 
encomiums* When therefore we know what we have 
to do, and what kind of a person a man ought to be^' 
then it is neeesaary adducing these as precepts to trans-" 
pose and conTert the diction ; such for instance, as tfaat- 
ic h not proper a man should conceive magnificently o£' 
himself on account of the gifts of fortune, but on ac<'£ 
count of those things which he possesses from himself*' 
And dius indeed what is said, will have the fonce of a 
precej^. Bot the following will have the force of praise.' 
He conceived nuigmficently of himself, not ontecomti 
of the gifts of fortyne, but of those procured by hsmsdf* 
Hence, when you praise see what it is that you propound^ 
^and when yon propound, see what it is you praise* Thar 
dictbn> however, will necessarily be opposite, when that 
wlucfa impedes^ and that which does not impede are 
tranqsosed* 

Frequently, also, many of those things may be used;: 
which have an amplif)'ing power ; as whether a mnc 
acted abne, or first, or with a few, or whether he weie 
the principal person in the action. For all these arsr 
beautiful. Praise likewise is increased from the conal< 
deration of times and seasons. For these have nothing' 
ih-additicm lo what is fit. This is also the case with the 
considtfatiou if a man has done a thing rightly ; for thia 
will be considered as a great thing, and not originating. 
£doiii fortune, but from himsel£ It likewise pertains toi 
piatae, if those things which excite men [to virtue} andr 
cause them.to be honoured, were invented and prepared^ 
by httu [wb(»n we pxatse y\ and upon whom the. fnt 
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Mcomiam was made. Thoa^ finr iMtxoctf k happened to 
Hippolochus to have the first eacomiuiDy and to Hbor- 
modiusy and to Aristogiton to have their statues placed 
in the forum. The like method also must be observed 
in amplifying the contrary to praise. When, likewise, 
you do not find in him whom you prsdse an abundance 
of things worthy of applause, compare him with others^ 
tidiich Isocrates did from his custom of writing deda^ 
matory orations. But it is requisite to compare him 
whom you praise with renowned men ; for die oration 
has an amplifying power and is beaudful, if he is found 
to be better than worthy men. Amplification^ however, 
deservedly falls upon praise ; for it consists in transcen- 
dency; and transcendency is among the number of 
things beaudfuL Hence, if you cannot compare him 
with renowned persons, yet it is requisite to compare him 
with others, [that are not renowned,3 since transcen-^ 
dency seems to indicate virtue. In shorty of those forms 
which are common to all orations, amplification, indeed, is 
most adapted to the demonstrative genus. For it assumes 
actions which are acknowledged, so that it only remains 
to add to them magnitude and beauty. But examples 
are most adapted to the deliberative genus, or that 
which consists in giving counsel. For we form a judg- 
ment by predicting future from past events. And en- 
tliymemes are most adapted to the judicial genus. For 
fhe fact [which is the subject of judicial discussion,] 
especially receives cause and demonstratioD, on account 
of its obscurity. And thus we have shown firom what 
forms nearly all praise and blame are derived^ to what 
we ought to locJc in praising and Uaming, and from 
what particulars encomiums and opprobriums are ]»>• 
dttcedk For these things bdng known, the con|raries to 



these ire af)pare&t ; since bhme consists from the con^ 
traiies [to praise and encomium.]] 



CHAPTER X. 



■ Ik the next place we must speak of accusadon and 
defence, from how many and from what kind [of placesj 
it IS necessary syllogisms should be made* It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to assume three things; one, indeed, 
what the particulars are, and how many in number, for 
the sake dP which men injure others* The second is, 
how they are effected. And the third is, ^at kind of 
persons, and in what condition they are [whom diey 
attack.3 

When we have therefore defined what it is to do aa 
injury, we shall speak of what is next in order. Let 
then to do an injury be, to hurt another person volunla- 
rfly contrary to law. But law is either peculiar or corn- 
anon. And I call that peculiar, indeed, according tb 
which when committed to writing, men act politically/ 
But common hw is such institutes, as though not com«> 
mitted to writing appear to be acknowledged by all men. 
Men also act wfflingly when they act knowingly, and 
without compulsion. With respect to such things, 
therefore, as thef do wiilin^y, all these are not per* 
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fgnned by them \nth deliberate choice ; but all such 
things as they perform with detibenH* choioe, they do 
knowingly. For no one is ignorant of that which he 
deliberately chuses to do. The causes, however, through 
which men deliberately chuse to injure others, and to do 
evil contrary to law, are vice and intemperance. For if 
certain persons have depravity either in one, or in many 
things, with respect to that in which they are depraved 
they are also unjust. Thus for instance, the illiberal 
man is unjust in money; the intemperate man in the 
pleasures of the body ; the efFeminate man in sloth ; but 
the timid man in dangers. For timid men through fear 
desert those that are in the same danger with themselvesr 
But the ambitious man is unjust on accoimt of honour ; 
the hasty man from anger ; he who aspires after con* 
quest, from victory ; the severe man through revenge ; 
the imprudent man, because he is deceived about the Just 
and the unjust; and the impudent man, through a coo* 
ten:ipt of renown* In a similar manner with respect to 
the rest, each is. unjust in that which is the subject of his 
passion. These things, however, are evident partly from 
what has been said about the virtues, and partly from 
l$;hat will be said about the passions. 

It now remains to show for what reason, and in what 
condition men injure others, and whom they mjure. In 
th^ first place, therefore, let us explain what we desire, 
20)4 ^^t we avoid, when we endeavour to do an ii^ury. 
For it is evident that the accuser must consider how 
loany and which of those. things, which all men coveting 
ivij^^re their neighbours, are present with his adverjsaryi 
and how many and which of these things are not present 
with the^ defeodaat. All men, therefore, do all things 



partly oh account of themselves, and partly not. And 
of those things which they do on acc6unt of themselves, 
flDoie ate performed by them from fortune, but others 
from necessity. Ahd of those \vhich are performed by 
idiem from neces^ty, some are violently, and others 
naturally effected ; so that all such things as men do^ 
not on account of themselves, are partly from fortune, 
partly from nature^ and partly from violence. But such 
things as they perform on account of themselves, and of 
which they themselves are the causes, are partly from 
custom^ and partly from appetite ; 2Std some indeed are 
from a rational, but others from an irrational anpetite* 
But the will, indeed, is an appetite of good in conjunction 
vrith reason ; for no one wishes any thing else than that 
wbith he conceives to be good. But the irrational ap- 
petites are anger and de^re ; so that all such things as 
men do, are necessarily performed by them from seven 
causes, viz. from fortune, force, nature, custom, reason,' 
anger and desire. The division, however, of actions 
according to ages, or habits, or certain other things, is 
super6uous. For if it happens that young men are cho- 
leric, or prone to indulge desire, they do not perform 
things of this kind on account of their juvenile age, but 
on account of anger and desire. Nor yet on account of 
riches and poverty ; but it happens to the poor indeed, 
to covet riches on account of their indigence ; and to the 
rich to desire pleasures that are not necessary, through 
the power which they have of gratifying their desires. 
These, however, do not act on account of riches and 
poverty, but on account of desire. In a similar nuuuw, 
aho, the fust and the unjust, and ethers who are said to 
act according to habits, do all things from these causes. 
For they act, either from reason, or from passion* But 
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tome, indeed, act from manners and worthy afectiCns j 
and otherB from the contraries to these. It happens^ 
however, that things of this kind are consequent to such 
like habits, and such and such to others. For inime* 
diately, perhaps, worthy opini<»is and desires concerning 
pleasures, are consequent to the temperate man» on 
account of his temperance ; but the contraries to these 
are consequent to the intemperate man. Hence, din* 
flions of this kind must be omitted ; but it must be consi-* 
dered what [derires or opinions^ are usually consequent 
[to certain conditk>ns.] For whether a man be white or 
black, or great or little, nothing follows .of things of this 
kind. But it is of consequence, whether he is young or 
old, just or unjust. And in short, such accidents as 
cause a diflference in the manners of men, are of conse- 
quence [as to the difference of their desires.] Thus, for 
instance, it makes a distinction, whether a man be rich or 
poor, fortunate or unfortunate. We shall, however^ 
speak of these things hereafter. 

But now let us speak of the rest. Those things then 
proceed from fortune of which the cause is indefinite 
and which are liot produced for the sake of any thing; 
and which have neither a perpetual, nor a frequent, nor 
an orderly subsistence.^ This, however, is evident from 
the definition of fortune. But those thmgs are produced 
by nature, of which the cause is in themselves and is 
orderly. For they happen a&er the same manner, either 
always, or for the most part. For with respect to pre* 
tematural things, it is not necessary to consider acca- 
rately whether they are produced from a cartain nature^ 
or from some other cause. Fortune, also, may seem ta 
be the cause of sudi like thii^s. But those things are 
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eActed by £ca%e, which aie done bj die a^gentB them- 
adves omtntry to their desire or reaaoa* Those things 
are eflFected by custom, which are done in ccmsequence 
of hanng been frequently done. And those things are 
effected through reasonings which are done with a view 
to advaotagev^ as ranking among the above-me nt ioned 
goods, or as being an end, or as referring to the end» 
when they are performed on account of utility. For the 
intemperate, also, perform some things that are advan- 
tageous, yet not because they are advantageous, but for 
the sake of pleasure. And some men through anger 
and rage perform things which pertain to revenge. 
Revenge, however, and punishment diflPer. For punish- 
ment is inflicted for the sake of him that suffers ; but 
revenge is for the sake of the agent, that he may satisfy 
[bis desire of vengeance.] In what we shall hereafter 
say, therefore, about the passions, it will be evident what 
the objects are with which anger is conversant. Such 
thiiigs,' however, as appear to be pleasant are performed 
on account of desire. But both that which is done from 
use, and that which is done from custom, are delightful. 
For many things which are not naturally pleasant, when 
rendered familiar through custom, are done with delight. 
Hence, in short, all such things as men do on account of 
themselves, are either good, or apparently good, are 
dther pleasing, or apparently pleasmg. 

Since, however, such things as men perform on ac" 
count of themselves, they perform willingly, but such 
tUngs as they do not perform oa account of themselves, 
are done by them not willingly j — hence, all such things 
as they perform willingly, will either be good or appa^ 
itBdyvgood, virill either be pleasant or ai^pamily plea^ 
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sant. For I consider the liberation from evils, or fraiii 
apparent evils, or the assumption of a less instead of 
a greater evil, in the number of good tbings^ For in a 
certain respect these are eiigtble. And in a simthcr man- 
Her the liberation from things painful, or apparemlif 
painful, or the assumption of less insoead of more pann 
fill things, rank among things which are pleasant* 



CHAPTER XL 



We must assume^ therefore, how many and what 
things are useful and pleasant^ Concerning what is 
useful, therefore, or advantageous, we have already 
spoken in the discussion of things pertaining to counseL 

Let us, therefore, now speak of what is ddightfuL 
But it is requisite to think that [rhetorical] definition 
are sufficient, if, about the object which they define, they 
are neither obscure, nor inaccurate. Let it therefore be 
supposed by us, that pleasure is a certain motion of the 
soul, and a sudden and sensible disposidon of the soul in 
a state conformable to nature ; but that pain is the con* 
trary. Hence, if pleasure is a thing of this kind, it is 
evident that the pleasant is that which is effective of the 
above-mentioned .dispontidn. But that which k cor<t 
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, It xmKsostkf iblloi9«, theitfore, dm k it pkaiatftt M 
fteeede t0 that vhich is aceonfing to nature, as being that 
iiydi has a freq«M«ef of sub6isceiiee» and eycial^ 
isbea those things which take place attording to natum^ 
haive assumed their own natni«. Those things abo ait 
pteasant which are dona from custom. For that to 
irUeh we are accustomed becomes now as it were nat» 
fil; since custom is somethfaig Mnilar to nature. For 
^hit w^i^ iBjhfMn^ is near to diat whidi is oAm^ 
dbaew But nature peroans u> that ^ich aiwsiysy and 
eWtom to diat which freqaently takes phlce. That IflbBi* 
wise is pleasant which is not violem ; for tioifince is prci* 
fSftaatirai. Hence, also, neceaddes are pafailul| and k 
ii«%;hdysaid^ 

F)mM tt SV1917 i^^^Mvy wwkf 

fteduKty^ Kkewise^ 8t»dy» and strenopva end^avwr ara 
pMftfah (Ant thesis dw^gn are ne^^sf^ and viol«»t) 
aiders w^ are a^uvtomed tp tbeoi. But thus custMi^ 
9fl»d«r9 th^9 piaamni. M^ die comr^n^ to these ar* 
pleasantp Heqyce^HHlolc^fe^ ce(SW>n frooi labouri fmfft- 
iom frof9 ^zm$ vmh^ recreadpn and slw^y ars in |hf 
IJMiftber of pjl^asant thmgs^ For nq op^ of theie is 
tli^ded vatb 9^o^tP^^ Every thipg likewise which^^w 
dfWire 13 pteasant. Ffur defki u thf, agp^Ute qf &a$ 
which h pkaaant. Of deapre^ howerert some are vfOr 
donal ; but others are attended with reason. But I caQ 
those irradonal through which we do not desire things 
because we are radonally of opinion that they are proper 
AmL yoL. u a 
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for u& Ahd dcwes of tl^ kiod^d^ s«h as dxemd 
to be inherent in us naturally, as are those which eaist 
through the body; such for instance as the desire of 
food, thirst and hunger ; and also the desire of eti^ry 
kind of food. This is likewise the case with clift desiiw 
of gustable substances, of venereal pleasures^ and in shoif 
pf tangiUe objects, and of what pertains to the smell ^ 
fn^rance^ to the hearing and the sight. But the desu^ 
attended with reason, are s^ich as are the result of per* 
suasion. For men desire to behold and possess taaiWf 
things, from report and persuasion. Sinc^ howevar, die 
being delighted consists in the sensible perC€|>tidDL of a 
certain passion ; but the phantasy or imaginatbn is ^ ceip- 
taLin.dd>ile sense; and both to him who rememb^s and 
Imn who hopes, a certain imagination is consequcBt 
of that vihkh he remembers or hopes ;-^ this be the 
case, it is evident that pleasures are present with tllose 
that have strong memories and hopes, since sensible per- 
ception is also present with them. Hence, it is necessary 
that all pleasant thmgs must either consist in the sensQrfe 
))erception of what is present, or in the remembrance af 
what is past, or in the hope of what is future. For pie- 
isent things are the objects of sensible perception, but 
past things are remembered, and future events are die 
subjects of hope. Things, therefore^ which are pr^ 
served iii the memory are pleasant, not only suth as were 
then delightful when they were present, but some abo 
which were dien not delightful,* if afterwards they are 
attended with the beautiful and the good. Whence^ 
also, it is said [by Euripides,] ■ . ' \ 

»Tis pleasant when from dan^r free. 
To meoUect past iniiery. 



4^Bd ^ i]by fiwouBW inthe Odyncg, Book i5.] . 

. . For he ^ho much has sufier'dy much will kAow, 
' And pleas'd temembrance builds del%ht in woe. 
1. : *' r ' ': r * • . • . ' ■ ' ; 

. 3qt tJ^e <:9tu8e of this is, tM it is also delightful not 
tp ^rin possession of eviL With respect however, to 
Hichi^gsas pert^ to hope, those which when peek 
sent appear, greatly to delight or benefit, or [at lesfstj to 
benefit without pain j and in dhort^ such things as afford 
delight when present,— of these the hope and the re- 
membrance are for the most part delectable. Hence^ 
also, it is pleasant to be enraged} as Homer [in Iliad, 
18.] says of anger : 

Far sweeter to the soul than honey to the taste. 

r For no one k enraged with a circumstance which' k 
Df^iean impossibfe to revenge \ nor are men at all ea^ 
mged, or they are emraged in a less degree, with thote 
llttt are far superior to them in power. A certain plei^ 
«iire, Ifl^ewise, is consequent to most desirea For men 
It^ice with a certain pleasure, e&iier from remembirn^ 
««^hat they; have obtained, or from the hope €i what they 
tfayobeiiii. Thus fi3r instance, those that in &rers are 
•^Akted with tinrst, are delighied with remeipbering hofW 
'^Mf have (frank, and with d^ hope that diey shall again 
drink. Those also who are in love, ase always delighted 
widi some drcuinstance pertaming to the rbelored pbjMb 
when they converse, or write, and in short, . in ^aU- th^ 
actimis. For in every, thing cf diis kind^ by recoUestiim 
Ihey £tncy diat they have a^sehsibl^ perception as it ware 
<if the obJKt of their love. The beginning itself, libs- 
wise, of) love is produced in all persons^ when, th^ aw 
not '#xdy dd^hted widi Ae bdoved object wfaflu ipitmM^ 
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butalib-ifiditheniccAwtionoflttrti^ BeMe^ 

tIscH ^m tb97 '^^ afflicted from the abseace of the ob- 
ject of their losre, a oertain pleasure is ipgeneraced in their 
grief and lamentation. For the pain which they fed 
arises from the beloved object not being present ; but 
flie fileasure from die remenArance and perceptieii in n 
oenain respect of tins object, 2aod of what be ^ and 
what Und of a person he was. Hence, alao, the pott 
io^ [of Achilles in Iliad, 29.] 

Thus kiting taijdy lie raisM in er'ry one. 
An ardent wisk hit sorrowi to bemoan. 

Revenge likewise is pleassQt. For that of which the 
frustration b painful, the obtaining is pleasant. But those 
srho are enraged, an pmntA in a ttinsceodent df^^tee^ 
tfthey cannot take revenge j but they are delighted wkh 
fhebopeof veggeanoe. To conqnw aleotsplesaaitt»iM 
«d]r to those who are bvers of victor^Tt but to aU mok 
dRsr there is an imagination tof tnuMKndency [In ¥M- 
Ifoidiing,] of which all men poiMiess the detitie, either 
inore or less anlfindj. Since, hovevvr, it is plMsaM tp 
osnquor^ thoee sports, also, must be delightful wbicb ta& 
lata tiD war, to playing on the {)ipe, sad to iwbal oMl- 
'toBls ; &r in tbeae victory is fnoqventLy obtained. Tkh 
m likemse the i»sc wkh the games of diiM^ teomcft 
4abN^ lee end in a smilar mapnev with serious ganNsi* 
iPor some of these become pleasant from eu«tt>mt bttt 
•odwia aee unmediately plessant, sudi for instaiM m 
««ery kind of hunting, for where there is confisnfiQa 
Ihsrci also thcne is victory. Heno^ th^ pleading iCif 
jW^^ and eontemioits disputsa arc pleasant tft tfaoar 
<^tsB»«ctistDaiedtOband m akk ta niyiiKe ill thMi. 
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BoaottTi nkems^ and reputation^ &k imoog tlw aumbe? 
of Amp moit plteni^ because every one unaginaa ibai 
he is a inan of this kind, and that he is a worthy person ; 
and more so when others assert this of him, whom .he 
eonsiders as persons of veracity. Such are neighbours 
tisAer dian those that live at a dbtance ; friends, acqudiftt^ 
aUct^ and fellow citistens, l*ather thai foreigners ; sueti 
is iu-e now in bmig, leather than such as afe yet td te 
V>Mi ) the pnidetit raAer than the hnpriKfent ; and ihi 
DUUy rather th» the few. tor it is more likely ihat 
die above-mentioned persons ^ould speak the trtidi, 
dtan those of a contrary description. For with res^ici 
to HKh things as a man very much despises, as chfldMi 
or wM b^BStSi no one pays aoiy attention to the hoftoiM^ 
tff dpini<m of these^ far die Sake of the opinion kn^j 
but if he does it, it is for the ss^e of something else. 

A firiend^ Kkewne, is among the number dt defightful 
thmgs ; for friendly love is delectable ; »nce no one h 
a lover of wine wh6 is riot pleased with wine^ To hi 
beloved, also^ h delightful. For this causes the pefwA 
beloved to im^ne that he is a ^ood man, which isl Aei 
tited by alt men that are endued vAth seibse^ But to j^e 
beloved is for a man to be dear to another person, him4 
setf on account of himself. Td be admired also bf 
others is pleasant, on account of being honoured, £as th^ 
eoniiequence of being admired.] To be ffatterefd, Itk^i 
nme, and the flatterer himself are pleasant f for a flatterei^ 
h m apparent admira'> and an apparent friend. To d^ 
ihe same things frequently, likewise^ is deKghtfot y ki 
what is custoAiary is pleasing* Change also is plea^g ; 
for it is f leasant to return to a natural condition which 
Is effected by mtttatbft* For to i&mkk alii»ys in the 
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same state, too mncli increases faabie [andi praduces 
satiety* J Whence it is said [by^Eoripideci in his OR8te%] 

Sweet k die change of all tUngs. 

For on this acc<juiit things which are fierfbrmed t^ixHlgti 
intervals of time are pleasant ; and the js^ght of oqriic- 
qpaintance is pleasing after some time baa ^)ap^. For 
tjsip k ^ mutaician from the prese&t time ; and ; lilj^qwise 
th4t i^rare whijiih takes ptfice .through an it|t^ya| of tifpe. 
To learn, also, and to admire are for the i^ost ' part 4e- 
l^ctalikle. : For in admiration there is a d^ire of karping 
£«Qaething ;3 so that what 13 admira4)le is the object of 
desire. But ia learning there is a tranmtion into a cop^ftion 
aqcprding to nature/ To benefit, )ikewisf, and /to be 
benefited are among the number of things delffCtaUe^ 
For to be benefited is to obtain the objects of desire ; but 
to benefit is to possess and transcend, both wliich are de- 
sirable. Because, however, it is pleasant to have the 
pow(¥ of benefiting, hence, n^en are deligt^ed, in cor- 
recting the miscarriages of their neight^u^s^ aiyi^iucom* 
pleting whs^ is deficient. Since, also, to Ifara^ andto 
admire are delectable, those things must necessarily be 
pleasant which consist in imitation,, such as painting, 
sculpture' suid poetry; :an4 whatever is well imitated, 
though that of which it is the imitation should not be 
pleasing. For ia this case, we are not delighted with 
the imitadon, but with the reasoning by whick we know 
what that is which is imitated ; so that it happens that 
we learn somethmg. A variety likewise of unexpected 
accidents, and narrow escapes from dangers, are delect- 

" Because by learning we pass from ignorance toknowkdgCy 
which IS a nataral transitioa to luck a reasonable beiiig^ ae man* 
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Msle; f<Ar ril'Aiese'are admiraUe. And because tihat 
whiefa 18 according to nature is j|>lea8aat, but things which 
tee allied are naturally conjoined with each other, hehce 
all things that are allied and similar, are for the most 
part deHghtful ; as man with man, horse with horse, and 
-the young with the young. H6nce,- also, the proverb 
sameness of age is delighted mA sameness of age ; and*^ 
ahDOys like to Uke ; and, beast knows beast; and, d^ 
itMys ike biackbitd to the bJackUrd^ and odiers of die 
^e kind. Since, however, that which is similar and 
allied to any thing is delightful to it, but every man*& 
especially thus affected towards himself, it necessarily fol- 
lows that all men are lovers of themselves more or less } 
for such things [as amilitude and alliance3 are especially 
present with a man towards himself. But because all 
men are lovers of themselves, hence, those things which 
are their own, must necessarily be delightful to all men ; 
such as their works, and their orations. Hence, for the 
most part they love their flatterers, and those that love 
them ; they are ambitious, and love their children ; for 
children are their own works. It is likewise pleasant to 
give completion to things which are deficient ; for it now 
l>ecbm^ our own work. And because It is most plea- 
fi&int to govern, it is likewise delightful to seem to be wise. 
For to be wise is a thing of a ruling nature. But wi^om 
is the science of many and admirable things. Farther 
8^1, since men are for the most part ambitious, it neces- 
sarily follows diat they are delighted to rule over and 
¥eprove their naghbours.' It is likewise delectable to a 
man to be conversant with that in which he thinks he 
iparticularly excels ; as Euripides also says, *' To this 
lie eageflf applies himsdf,' bestowing the gr^test paft of 
every day upon i^ in order that he may even' suffiiass 
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UnttlL'' Inlib^iiqMer^ because aUiiilx<lliB»^^ 
li^ntioii if piasm^i and laughter M^o k anoRg tlie Mm- 
bcr of thii^^s that am delactabkb it neceasurily foUonm 
(bat ridiculous things are pkmmu ^ well ridicttloaa 
pan, as ridiculous spaechas and works. Ridiculoua 
duDgSy hoarerer^ ara aeparately diacoesed by us in the 
madse oa Poetry. And thus much eoocenuag rhfngii 
.«^h are delectabte. But things which are (uan^ iptt 
^ manifest fnm die eoiMrariea to theae. Siicbi thaia- 
fore, ara the pardculaaa for tbe aaiae of which mm m 
mjustly. 



CHAPTER Xlt 

. Let ua oow consider what the oondkiaii iaiif ami 
that do an injury, a|id who those are whom they ifijuM. 
lliey are, therefore, then indeed [prepared td do an 
inj^iryj when they £mcy the thing is possibli^ to be dene, 
and it is possible to be done by them, whether they fan 
do it latently, or so aa not to su&r puafehment thoii^h 
it should not be done latently ; or when they think that 
they may suffer punishment, indeed, but that the lola 
which they shall sustain by it, will be lass thaa the g^ 
which will accrue to themkehreSi or to thoat who aM the 
dbjects of their care* 



Jimi veqpect tliepefore to what tppeut pomble ta be 
tflbcted^and what iiot» this will be afterwards explained^ 
fdtor- these things are ccNnmoa to all the parts of rhetoric^ 
Thoee men» however, faacy themselves eqiecially able 
tt> do aa iajurj with impunity^ who are able both la 
tptailr and act, and who are skilled in a mukitude of 
^feRttsic3 contests. Those» also, fimqr they can escape 
with impunity, who have a great number of friends, aod 
e^edally, mdeed, if they imaguie themselves to be 
powerful in what we have m e n t ion e d j or if they ase nel^ 
if their fnends» or assistants, or accomplices are-peimas 
of this description, ^or through these they may be aUp 
to effiect their purpose latently, and without suffering 
punishment. This will also be the case, if they are thf 
friends of those that are injured, or of the judges. For 
frinds are careless of injuries, and are reconciled befiMPe 
prosecution. The judges, also, are willing to gratii^ 
their friends, and either entirely acquit them, or inflict f 
small punishment. But those are adapted to be caor 
cealed, who have a disposition contrary to the alleged 
crimes i as for instance, a feeble man, when accused of 
strikmg another,and a poor and deformed man when ac» 
cus^ of adultery. Thisis also the case if the crime is consr 
minnd very openly, and in die eyes of all men, because in 
riwft no one would think it to be true. Or if the crimes ati^ 
so freat, and so many, as not to have been cojounktei^ 
by any coe person before. For men. are not a^we of 
such injuries^ since aU men shun those that are accusr 
toqed to act ill, in the same manner as. they sbui^ 
diseases i but oo one aproids him that ha|s not yet bee^ 
affiic^d widi disease. Those^ Ukewi^, tbipk Aey sMl 
be coQcealed, who injure those who have none, or those 
who ha«i( mspijf enemies* Forif dioy i^JMn^&tVPr 
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thfey fi«cy they shall be concealed, beciuse they are not 
suspected j but if* they injure the latter, that they ahiU 
be concealed, because it seems incredible that they woidd 
attack those tdio are aware of Aem, and because they 
imght urge in thdr defence, that they did not make tl^ 
attempt [because they were certain they should find re- 
witance.] The like may be said of those who are pro^ 
Tided with the means of concealment, or of some pbce, 
or mode of escape which is at hand; and also of such, 
who if they cannot conceal themselves, can put off the 
cause by delay of jusdce, or by corrupting die judges; 
This too may^ be said of those who, if they are amerced, 
delay or buy off the payment, or who through poverty 
have nothing to lose. And of those whose gains are 
apparent, or great, or near ; but their punishments either 
small,' or unappirent, or at a distance. Likewise where 
the punishment » not equal to the profit, as appears te 
be the casein a tyranny. And also widt those that gain 
by the injury, but are only disgraced by the punishment. 
And also with: those to whom the contrary happens, Aat 
the injuries procure them a certain praise, as tf it should 
happen, as it did to Zeno, that a man in avenging an 
injury, at the same time revenges an injury done to his 
fether or mother ; but the puni^ments are either a fine 
ct banishment, or something of this kind. For both 
diese do an injury, whether it be done this way or diat, 
diough they are not the same persons, but contrary in 
dieir manners. Those, likewise, [are audacioife in com- 
mitting injuries,^ who have frequently eitho- been con- 
cealedt or not been punidied. This is likewise the case 
widi chose who have frequendy failed in then- attempts ; 
for in things of this kind, in the same manner as in war- 
like concemsi there are some who are stiU prepared to 
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renew the fight. And also with those to whom the 
delightful is immediately present, but the painful follows 
afterwards ; or gain is immediate, but punishment pos« 
terion For the intemperate are persons of this descrip- 
tion } but there is intemperance with respect to all such 
things as are the objects of desire^ Those, likewise, 
f confidently do an injury] to whom on the contrary the 
painful is immediately present, or punishment, but the 
delightful and the advantageous are f>resent afterwards 
aad later. ' For the continent^ and those who are more 
prudent, pursue things of this kind. Tliis is also tbe 
case with those who may seem to have acted from.for« 
tmie or necessity, from nature, or from custom ; and iti 
flbbrt,' "v^ho have erred, but have not done any injury. 
The Hke tod may be said of those who have been able to 
obtain an' equitable decision ; and of such as are in want* 
But men are in want in a twofold respect ; either as being 
in want of necessaries, as is the case with the poor; or 
as bemg in want of superfluitieis, ai is the case with the 
rich. l*hose also [are prone to do injuries} who art^ 
renowned, tnd also dibse who are very inlamous. Tfeie 
former, indeed,' because it will not be supposed fhtt 
they have done an injury; and the latter because they& 
will not become at all mote infiimous [by doing the 
injury.] Under these circumstances, therefore, tliejfr 
attempt [to act unjustly.] 
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CHAPTER xnr. 

M»H> therefore^ k^ure those, who jioslmi ibtnga c£ 
wbkh they Are i^ trant^ whether they pen^ to the mm 
ccttaries» or €o the supierflaitiee of life^ or the enjoyiamt 
[of pteasurte.} They also injure those that lire at a db* 
tMice, aad those that live near them ; for ^plunder <tf 
the latter is rapid, and the.punlshmwt aueiicKog the iii«» 
jiry done td the former la stoW} as was the. case wd^h 
tiwise who plundered the Carttoj^isiianfe, Men Uktfvdte 
inpmi the unwary, andtboae ik4)o are not on their guards 
but aae eredtdous} for it is easy to deceive all these^ 
Tley ilso injure tb« indokut ; for it is the province Of n 
di%ent mta Co avenge the injuries he has received. And 
lik^ise the bashful ; for these do not cont^ abcmt 
gaiti. They also injjure those who hav4 been itijured by 
awky, and who do not avteoge the injuries tbey have rO« 
eeived, aa bebig according to the proverb the Mytilua 
|Nfejr« Likewiee thoee whom they have never, add tbcM 
whom they have frequently injured* For both these 
are incautious ; the former, indeed, as having never been 
injured, and the latter because they expect to be injured 
no more. Also those who are or may easily be scanda- 
lized ; for persons of this description, ndther deliberately 
chuse [to avenge an injury] being afraid of the judges, 
nor are able to persuade [others that they have been in* 
jured among the number of which are those who are 
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hsMd abd iiiga«e4 Xike^pviie, men fajnre diose agsjnst 
whom there is a pretext^ either because they themseWes, 
or their anceitofs^ or friendsi have acted fll, or troold 
hame acted iU, either to themseiveB, or to their ancestors^ 
•r to thofe that ave under their ^tection. For, as the 
prorerfosaysy DepMviiy Mfy wantt a pretence. Hen^ 
iJso^ iojure both itheir eneaiies and friends ; for to injure 
fl»i one is easy, imd the other pleasant. Lflcewise those 
who are without friends, aM who are not skilftilin speaBng 
or actuig. For ^ese either do not endearour to revenue 
the faftjuty diey ha^e received, or Aey become reconciled^ 
or (hey finally efiect nethtHg. Also those who derirei 
no advantage in waiting for judgment and recompence^ 
sach as foreigners and handicraft tradesmen ; for these 
ans satisfied with a small recompense for the injuries they 
nay have recced, and such men eastty cease from pro- 
ipcution. Men likewise injure those who have already done 
many injuries to oth^^ or who have done such injuries 
as th^y now suffer. For it seems to be something near 
1(0 the not doing an injury, when any one suffers such aa 
isjury, as he is accustomed to do to others. I say, for 
^Ktance, as if « man should chastise hiitt who acted inso- 
lently towardfs others, they also injure those who have 
acted ill, or who h;»ve m^ed to do so, or have this wish 
at present, or intend to do an injury hereafter. For it is 
attended both with the pleasant -and the beautiful ; and 
diis appears to be near to not acting unjustly* Men Qce- 
wise injure those, in injuring whom they gratify tha^ 
friends, or those whom they admire, or love, or their 
masters, or in short those vHth w^om Aey five, dnd 
from whom diey expect to obtain some good. Also 
those whom th^ have ialsdy accused, and theh* firii^id* 
di^ with whom is dissolved. For tWngs oi tbb land 
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appear t& be near to t^ doing no injury^ es >irM tbe < 
between Galippus and Diom They likewise iiijute jthote 
who unless they were ipjured by them^ wo^ lie op- 
pMssed by others, aa if with these tbiSre wa6 no longer 
any place for consultation } as Anteidemaa is reported to 
have written to Gelo, when Calabria wduld have been 
depopulated by him» that he had anticipated hini» as if 
he intended to have done the same thing himself. Abo 
those, to whom if they have injured them they may do 
many things justly by way of satisfaction ; as Jason, of 
Thessaly saic^ it is necessary to act unjustly in some 
things^ in order that we may be able to do jEuany just 
things* 

., Men likewise act unjustly in those things, ih which all 
or many persons are accustomed to act injuriously ; foe 
they &ncy they shall obtain pardon for thus acting. 
Also in those things which can easily be concealed. But 
things of this kind are such as are easily consumed, such 
fs esculent substances; or which are easily changed, 
either in their figure, or colour, or temperament ; oc 
which may easily be conceded in many places. Bui 
things of this kind are such as are portable^ and 
which may be concealed in small plac^; and which 
also resemble many things which he that did the 
injury possessed before. Men likewise commit injuries 
in those diings which those who are injured are ashamed 
to disclose j such as insolent and indecent behaviour (o» 
wards the wife of a man, or towards himself, or his chil* 
dren. They alsp injure others hi those things, which 
show the prosecutor to be a contientious person; bat 
things of this kind are such as are of ^mall consequence^ 
and for which pardon js gtanted^ And thus we have' 
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nearly shown how min m cipadtsttd when they do an 
injury, in what things they act unjustly, what kind of 
ineii they injure^ and on what account. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Ljst us now distinguish between all* unjust and just 
^eeds first beginning from hence.* Just and unjust deeds^ 
therefore, are divided with reference to two laws, ahd 
with reference to the persons to whom they relate in two 
ways. 

But I call law either pr<^r or copunon. And the 
proper, vuMed, is that whi^h the several [pities and ap^ 
tion83 have established aoiQUg themselves* And of this 
law, one part is. not written, but th^ other part is written. 
But common law is that which is according to nature. 
:Far there is something winch is just, and something 
which is uDJust in common naturally, and which all o^ 
prophetically pronounce to be so^ though they haye n^ 
compiunion. iior compact with each other. And this th^ 
Antigone of Sophocles s^>pears to intimate, when sbf 
asserts that it is just to bury PolyqiceS) though forbiddefi 
^to 4o so. [by Creotn the king,] because this is -naturally 
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A aiorttl's law of power or sireagth sufidm^ 
To abrogate th* nnwritttn law diviney 
Immauble, demalt not like thete, 
Of yesterday^ bat made ere tiiiie began. 

And as Empedocles says with respect to not slaying 
that which is animated* For this is not mdeed just to 
some persons, but not just to others. 

Bat a fixed law in all men's breasts, where'er 
Heaven's light immense shines thro' wide-mling aor. 

And this is also confirmed by Akidamas in hisMesseniaic 
oration. 



g 



The persons, however, to whom the Just and (he no* 
ust are referred, are di$tinguished in a twofold respect, 
bf what ought and what ought not to be done is either 
referred to the community, or to one individual of die 
community. Hence, also, with respect to unjust and just 
deeds, it is possible to act justly and unjustly in two wa^^s } 
iiE. towards one definite person, or towards die commu- 
infy. ¥m he who commits adultery, or strStes a man, 
injures some definite perscHi } but he who does not 6^ 
{Tor hn country,] injures the commuaic^. 

Knee, therefore^ all unjuA deeds receive a t#oAiId 
^Bfision, and some have a reference to the community, 
imt others to diSereni private persons, after repeadng 
what it is to be injured, we shaill explain the rest* To be 
tajured, therefore, is to satkt nnjusdy, by those who aec 
vohmtarily ; for we have before defined the injuring 
another person to be a vohintary deed. Since^ however, 
lie vrtio is injured is necessarily hurt, and is hurt ODwil* 
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Iingly ; what hurts are» indeed, is evident from what has 
been before said. For good and evil have been already 
essentiaUy distinguished ; and voluntary deeds are such 
as men perform knowingly. Hence it is necessary that 
all crimes should either be committed against the com^ 
munity, or against an individual, and this either by one 
who is ignorant, or by one who is unwilling, or by one 
who acts willingly and knowingly. 

And of these crimes, some are the resuh of deliberate 
choice, but others are the effect of passion. Concerning 
die crimes therefore which are produced from aAger, we 
shall speak when we discuss the passions. And we have 
already shown what aVe the objects of deliberate choice^ 
and how men are disposed with respect to them. 

Since, however, frequently men who confess that they 
have done a thing of which they are accused, either deny 
die name by which the accuser calls the deed, and in- 
scribes the accusation, or deny the thing which is ^g- 
nified by the inscription ; as for instance, that the thing 
was taken, indeed, but not stolen i and that such a one 
gave the first blow, but did not act insolently ; and asso- 
ciated with the woman, indeed, but did not commit 
adultery with her ; or that he committed a theft, but not 
sacrilege ; (for he took nothing consecrated to divinity) 
or that he broke up land, but^ot belonging to the pub- 
lic ; or that he discoursed with the enemy, but did not 
betray his country ; on these accounts, it will be requi- 
site to define what theft, insolent conduct, and adultery 
av4j in order that if we wish to show these offences were 
oomimtted or not, we may be able to declare what is 

Arist. VOL. I. F 
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just. Every thing, howevert of this kind pertains to the 
^tt«dui whether the thing ia unjust and wicked, or is 
not unjust ; for depravity and acting unjustly consist m 
ddibeiate choice. But appellations of this kbd prcsig* 
ttfy deliberate dioice ; as for instance, insolent conduct 
and theft. For it does not follow that he who strikes 
another acts entirely insolently towards htm, but 
only if he strikes him for the sake of insulting him, 
for instance, with a view to disgrace him, or to pic 
himselE Nor does it entirely follow thi^ if a man re> 
ceives any diing latently, that he has stolen it ; but if be 
takes it away with a view to the detriment of him boKt 
whom he takes it, and of his own advantage; The like 
also takes place hi other things, in the same manner 9m 
in these. 

Since, however, there are two species of just and ua- 
juat things ^ for some indeed are written, hut others are 
not committed to writing ; of those indeed which are 
proclaimed by the laws we have already apoken« 

But of those which are not committed to writing there 
are two species. And of these, some indeed consist in 
the excess of virtue and vice, in which are di^giace and 
praise^ ignominy and honour and gifts ; such fi>r instance, 
as to be grateful to a benefactor, to benefit him who 
benefits, to be ready to give assistance to friends, and 
other things of the like kind. 

But others are a supplement to the proper and written 
law. For the equitable appears to be just ; and (he 
equitable is that which is just, besides what is enjoined 
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in the written law. This, however , happens ptrtly against 
die wiU, and partly with the will of the legislators. 
Agabst their will, indeed, when [the crime] h lateiti. 
Bat with their will when they are unable to define the 
thing ; and it is necessary, indeed, to assert universally 
that the thing does not thus subsist always, but for the 
OMit part« Legislators also omit certain things willingly, 
which It is not easy to determine on acconnt of their 
infinity; as for instance, [when they ordain a punish^ 
meot] for striking a man with iron, they omit to deteiv 
name the quantity and the ^ality of the iron. For life 
would not be sufficient to enumeratte things of this kind; 
if^ therefore, any thing is indefinite ; but it is requiate t?e 
flsake a law concerning ity the legislator must necessarily 
plxxnulgate the law simply. Hence, if a man having a 
rhg on his finger lifts up his hand against, or striked 
another person, according to the written laW, indeed^ he 
is: guilty, and acts ui^ustly ; but in reality^ he does not 
act unjustly [by striking him with his ring;} and this is 
the equitable. If then what we have said be equity, it is 
evident whstt kind of things are equitable and not equi* 
table, and abo what kind of men are not equitable. For 
Aose things are equitable in which it is necessary to 
grant pardon. It is likewise equitable not to estimate 
errors and injuries as deserving equal punishment, nor 
errors and misfortunes. But misfortunes are such thing^ 
as happen contrary to expectation, and not from depra- 
vity. Errors are such things as do not happen contrary 
to expectation, and are not from depravity ; but injuries 
are such things as are not effected contrary to expec- 
ta&>n, but proceed from depravity. For what proceeds 
from destrCf* emanates from depravity. It is likewise 
' Whsathe whole seal is cmisidered asdfvided into rmuon^angert 
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equitable to pardon human [frailties.] Also not to 
direct our attention to the law, but the legislator. 
And not to look to the action, but to the deliberate in- 
tention of him who did it. Nor to a part of a thing but 
the whole. Nor to consider what kind of a person a 
man is now, but what he always was, or for the most 
part. It is also the province of an equitable man rather 
to remember the good than the evil which he has re- 
ceived from another ; and to be more mindful of the 
good which he has received, than of the good which he 
has done. Also to endure the being mjured, patiently; 
and to be more willing that a controversy should be 
decided by words than by deeds. He b likewise more 
desirous that a thing should be decided by arbitration 
than by the suflfrages of judges. For an arbitrator locks 
to the equitable ; but a judge looks to the law. And 
jtecourse is had to an arbitrator for the sake of this, vis. 
that the equitable may prevail. And thus much con* 
ceming the equitable. 

and €kuf0t the.last of these paru is diat irrational appetite which is 
solely directed to external objects, and to the gratification arising 
from the possession of them ; just as anger is an appetite direct^ 
to the avengem«pt of bcidental molestations. - 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Those ixijuries, howerer, are greater which proceed 
from greater injustice. Hence, also, [sometinie63 the 
least injuries are attended with the greatest [injustice. '3 
Thus for instance, Callistratus accused Melanopus for 
having defrauded the builders of the temple of three 
sacred vessels of an inconsiderable value. But the con« 
tmry takes place in justice. These, however, are the 
greatest injuries^ because they transcend in power. For 
he who stole these three sacred vessels, would have 
committed any other unjust act. Sometimes, therefore^ 
the injury is thus greater ; but sometimes it is judged 
[to be greater3 from the }iarm that ensues. That injury 
also is considered as greater, to which no punishment b 
equal, but every punishment is less than it deserves. 
And likewise that for which there is no remedy ; because 
it is difficult and impossible to apply such a remedy. 
Alao that for which the sufferer can obtain no recom- 
pence ; for the evil is incurable ; since justice and punish* 
ment are the remedies [of injuries.] Likewise, if the 

' Sometimes injuries^ though they are the least, because they are 
coiiTersant with the smallest things, are seen to proceed from the 
greatist habit of iDJustice, and on this account they are the greats 
est. 
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sufferer and he trhb is injured, cannot endure the atten- 
dant ignominy ; for in this case he who did the injury 
deserves to be punished in a still greater degree. Thus 
Sophocles when pleading for Euctemon, because he who 
' had been used insolently slew hunself, said, that he who 
had done the injury ought not to be punished in a less 
degree, than he had punished himself who had been 
injured. The injury likewise is greater which a man 
does alone, or the first of all men, or with a few asso- 
ciates. The injury, also, is considered as greater which 
is often committed. And also that for the prevention of 
which laws and punishments have been explored. Thut 
ip . Argos those are punished, on whose accouni some 
new law is established, or a prison is built. The injury 
likewise is greater which is more brutal ; and also that 
wiiich is more premeditated. Likewise that which ex- 
cites in the hearers of it, terror rather than pity. And 
rhetorical formulae, indeed, are of this kind, viz. that a 
man has subverted or transgressed many just things, 
such as oaths, pledges of faith, and conjugal vows ; for 
this is an exub^ance of many injuries. And, also, that 
a man has committed an injury there where those that 
act unjustly are punished ; as is the case with false wit- 
nesses. For where will not he do an injury who com- 
mits one in a court of justice ? Likewise, that a man 
has done an injury which is attended with the greatest 
shame. And that he has injured him by whom he has 
been benefited ; for such a one muldplies injuries be* 
cause he acts ill, and likewise does not act welh Ako, 
the injury is greater which a man does against the un- 
written laws ; for ix is the province of a better mai^ to 
be j^f t-, not from necessity^ [but voluntarily.} Writteii 
laws, therefore, are [observed^ from necessity, but this 
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ii» not the cade wiib unwrkttn ]zw$^ But after anotber 
mftmer the injqrj i$ greater which is committed against 
the written hws. For he who acts unjustly in those 
ibings in which he may be terrified by punishment, will 
much more act unjustly in those things for which no 
punishment is ordained. And thus much concerning a 
greater and a less injury. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



It follows in the next place that we should discuss 
what are called inartificial credibilities; for these are 
peculiar to forensic orations. But they are few in nu9i* 
ber> vis. the laws, witnesseSt compacts, examinations^ and 
apoath. 

In the first place, therefore, let us speak about laws, 
how they are to be used, both by him that exhorts, and 
him who dissuades, by him who accuses, and him who 
defends. For it-is evident, that if the written law indeed 
is contrary to the afiair, the common law must be used, 
and eqiuty, as being more just. And it is also evident 
that the best decision will then be given, when the written 
hm tte not entirely used. The equitable, likewise, 
alwayn wfo^ms and never changes^ and this too is the 
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case with common law ; for it is according to natura ; 
but written laws are frequently changed. Hence, tims 
It is said in the Antigone of Sophocles, (for Antigone 
says as an apology, that she had acted contrary to th^ 
law of Creon, but not contrary to the unwritten law.) 

nor could I ever think, 
A mortal's law, of power or strength sufficient. 
To abrogate th* unwritten law divine, 
Immutable, eternal, not like these. 
Of yesterday, but made ere time began. 
Shall man persuade me, then,, to violate^ 
Heaven's great commands, and make the gods my foei ? 

It is likewise evident that the just is something true 
and advantageous, but not that which seems to be so ; 
80 that what is written is not law; for it does not perform 
the work of law. It may likewise be said that a judge 
is like an assayer of silver and gold ; for it is his pro* 
vince to distinguish what is truly just from what is adulte- 
rate. And, also, that it is the business of a better man 
rather to use unwritten than written laws, and to abide 
by their decision. It must likewise be considered whether 
the law [in force] is contrary to a law which is approved^ 
or is itself contrary to itself ; as when the one law com« 
mands all contracts to be firmly observed; and the 
other forbids any contracts to be made contrary to law. 
It must also be considered, whether the law is amlnguous^ 
so that it may be distorted, and then it must be seen to 
what part the just is to be adapted, or the advantageous^ 
and afterwards the law is to be used. If, also, the things 
for which the law was established no longer remain, but 
the law itself remains, this we must endeavour to render 
manifest, and thus the law must be opposed by lowing 
£that things bdng changed, the law also & to W changed 
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wd abrogated.] But if the written law is adapted to 
the occaaon or the £ict» then it mu8t be said as the reault 
of the best dedsioni that the law was established not for 
the sake of judging contrary to law, but in order that he 
may not be perjured who may happen to be ignore 
what the law says. It must likewise be asserted, that 
no one chuses that which is simply good, but that which 
is good to himself. And that it makes no differenq» 
whether laws are not established, or are not used. Like* 
wis^ tbat m other acts it is of no advantage to dispuMi 
against the masters of them. Thus for instance, it k 
not e9q>edient for one who is sick to dispute against the 
prescriptions of the physician; for the error of the phy* 
adan is not so injurious, as it is to be accustomed t«^ 
disobey a ruler. To endeavour likewise to become wiser; 
dian the laws, is that which is forbidden in celebrated 
laws. And thus much concerning laws. 

With respect to witnesses, however, there are two 
kinds ; for some are ancient i but others modem. And 
of the latter, some are partakers of danger, but others 
are exempt from it. But I call ancient witnesses the 
poets, and other illustrious persons whose judgments 
[and opinions] are manifest. Thus the Athenians made 
use of Homer as a witness about Salamis } the Tenedians 
of Periander the Corinthian, against the Sigoeans ; ^ 
CleophoQ made use of the elegies of Solon against Critias, 
in order that he might show that the ]§unily of Critias 
was fonoerly contumacious. For otherwise Solon would 
never have said. 

Bid Critias with his jeUow led%t 
His father's will obey. 
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Sachy thefefore, are the ifritnesiet about thiags thai um 
pMu But with respect to future events those who inter* 
pret oracles are witnesses; as for instance, Themistode^ 
irfien he said that the wooden wall [mentioned by the 
oracle] signified that the Athenians must betake theoi* 
edves to th^ ships. Proverbs also are witnesses^ Thos^ 
if some one should deliberate whether he shoisM fiinn a 
friendship with an old man, the proverb testifies what he 
is to do, which says, Never cof^er a benefit an an old 
mm. Thus, also, for him who deliberates whether he 
shall slay the children, whose parents he has likcwi^ 
Shm, there is this proverb. He is a fool voko hmmg 
skm the faAer leaves Ae children. Modem or recest 
witnesses, howev^ , [who have no share in the danger,] 
are such as being illustrious have given a decision [in a 
court of justice.] For the judgments of these men are 
useful in the confirmation of what is doubtful. Thus 
Eubulus, in a court of justice, employed against Chares,, 
what Flato had said against Archibhis, That it ttios earn- 
man in the cify for men to acknowledge themselves to be 
depraved, Those also are recent witnesses, who partadce 
of the danger [of being pumshed] if they appear to have 
grren false evidence. Persons, therefore, of this desciip* 
tbn are alone wimesses in things of this kind ; viz. 
whether the thing has been done or not ; and ^dietber it 
is, or not. But they are not wimesses concemiag the 
quality of the thmg ; as, whether it is ^ist cmt unjust* 
advantageous or disadvantageous. Remote witnesses 
however, are most worthy of belief in things of this 
kind I but the ancients are most worthy of belief; &xr 
they cannot be corrupted. The credibility, however, 
derived from witnesses [is to be employed as follows*] 
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VBIien, indeed, there are no wknesses, it is neeesBaiy to 
judge from pre>babilitie8 ; and this it is to employ the best 
decision. Probabilities, also, cannot be corrupted bf 
money ; and they are not condemned for giving a ialw 
testimony. But he who has witnesses ought to say ta 
him that has not, that witnesses may be tried and 
punished, .but probabilities cannot. [It may also hm 
added,3 that there would be no occasion for witnesses, if 
arguments from probabilities were sufficient. Testimo- 
nies, however, are either concerning ourselves, or coip 
eeming our opponents ; and some, indeed, are coacerting 
the thing itself; but others concerning the manners of 
persons. Hence, it is manifest that we can never be m 
want of useful testimony ; for if the testimony does not 
relate to the thing, it will either be favourable to the de^ 
fendant, or adverse to the ptaintiflF. But the testimony 
respecting manners, will either evince our probity, or the 
depravity of our opponent. Other particulars, howevw, 
respectmg a wimess, whether he be a friend, or an enemy, 
or neither, whether he be a man of reputation, or an 
infemous character, or neither, and whatever other differ, 
ences there may be of the like kind, must be derived 
from the same places from which entfaymemes are de* 
rived. - 

^With respect to compacts, an oraticm is so far useful 
as it increases or diminishes [their authority ;3 or soht 
as it renders them credible, or unworthy of beKef. 9ot 
k is fevourable to the speaker to sfebw that the compacts 
possess cre<fibiKty and authority; but the contrary is 
favourable to the opponent. The same arguments, 
therefo(re» ve to be en^Ioyed m showing that cowufaam 
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are warihf or unworthy of bdief, as we have employed 
m the afiair of witnesses. For such as those persons are 
who have subscribed and signed the compacts^ [with 
respect to being worthy or unworthy of belief J such 
also are the compacts* When, howler, it is acknow- 
ledged by the litigants that compacts were made, if dos 
acknowledgement is appropriate, the authority of the 
compacts is to be increased ; for a compact is a private 
law/ and is of a partial nature. And compacts, indeed, 
do not give authority to the law ; but the laws give 
audiority to legal compacts. And in short, the law 
itself is a certain compact ; so that he who disbelieves in 
and subverts a contract, subverts the laws. Farther 
atiU, many contracts and voluntary transactions are effected 
by compacts ; so that if compacts lose their authority, the 
intercourse of men with each other must be subverted* 
Other things, also, which are adapted to the confirmation c{ 
compacts, the orator will perceive by himself. But if the 
compacts are adverse to the cause, and favourable to the op* 
ponents, in the first place those are adapted to the purpose 
which some one may urge to invaUdate the force of the 
contrary law ; for it is absurd that we should think laws 
are not to be obeyed, which have not been established 
rightly but by fraud, and that we should not think it neces- 
sary to observe compacts [which have been rightly made.] 
In the next place it must be said that a judge is a dispen- 
aator of what is just ; and therefore that his attrition is 
not to be directed to the observance of the compact^ 
but to that which is more just. And the just indeed is 
not to be perverted either by fraud, or by necessity ; for 
it has a natural subsistence ; but compacts are made boA 
by persons who are deceived, and those whp.are com* 
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pelkd In addidon to the^e things, also, it is requisite to 
consider whether the compact is contrary to any written 
or common law^ and to things just or beautiful ; and 
besides this» whether it is contrary to any posterior or 
pricn: contracts. For either the posterior contracts are 
binding, but the prior have no authority ; or the prior 
are r^ht, but the posterior fallacious) and thus this 
contrariety of compacts may be employed with advan- 
tage. Again^ it will be expedient to see whether the 
compacts are in any way adverse to the judges, and to 
direct the attention to other things of the like kmd } for 
these things may in a similar manner be easily per* 
ceived. 

«. Examinadons, also, and torments are certain tesdmo- 
nies ; and they seem to possess credibility, because a c«r« 
tain necessity b present with them. There is no diffi* 
culty, therefore, in perceiving what relates to these 
things, and in narrating what is contingent to them j af 
also in discussing those particulars, which if they ape 
adapted to our purpose we may amplify [^by assertii^ 
that these alone are true testimonies. . But if they are 
against us, and favourable to our opponent, then the evi* 
dence may be invalidated by speaking against the whole 
genus of examinadons and torments* For men through 
compulsion no less assert what is false than what is 
true ; since they endure in order that they may xiat 
speak the truth, and readily assert what is false, in order 
that they may be more swiftly liberated from pain. For 
collateral confirmadon, also, it is requisite that examples 
should be adduced, with which the judges are ac- 
quainted. 
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With respect to oaths, however, there is a feufliM 
consideration. For we either give and t^e an oath ; or 
we do neither. Or we do the one, but not the other. 
And of these either an oi^ is grven, but not taken ; or 
k is taken, but not given. Again, either we have 
sworn before, and are accused by our opponent (^ per* 
jury, or the opponent swears and is accused of per* 
jury. He therefore who does not offer an oath to his 
opponent [may say] that men are easily perjured ; wad 
that his opponent if he should take an oath, wouki not 
restore the money, but if he did not take an oath, he 
should thbik the judges would condemn him. He may 
also add, that as the affair is dangerous, it is better to 
^mmit it to the judges ; for he believes in them, but 
not in his opponent. [He Ukewise who does not tak* 
tlw oath which is c^ered him, may say] that he does not 
take it, because he is unwilling to swear for money ; 
and (hat if he was a bad man h^ would take an oath ; 
Ibr it is better to be depraved for the sake of something 
dian for the sake of nothing. For by taking an oath he 
win obtain monej, but otherwise not. His nor taking an 
oath therefore will be the eflfect of virtue, and will not 
hi the consequence of the fear of perjury. The saying 
of Xenophanes, likewise, may be adapted to this afiair, 
that the challenge is not equal of an impious against a 
pious man, but is just as if a strong man should cait 
upon a weak man to fight with him. He also who 
tsdtes an: oath may say that he takes it, because he coxk* 
fides in himself, but not in his opponent. And by 
inverting the assertion of Xenophanes he may say, diat 
die challenge is equal, if an mipious man offers, but a 
pious mhn takes an oath. And that it is a dreadful thing 
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he 8l)ould not be viUing to sweur iwpoctiag thoae tUi^ 
for which he thinks it right that the judges should pMi 
aentoioe on those dat take an oath. But if he offers an 
oathy he may say that it is pious to be willing to conunit 
the afiair to the gods ; and that there is no occaskm [foi 
his opponent] to require any other judges ; since the judg« 
ment of the cause is committed to him through an oath. 
He may, likewise, say that it is absurd that his opponent 
should not be. willing to swear concerning those things 
about which he requires others [i. e. the judges] to swean 
Since, however, the manner in which we ought to speak, 
according to each [of these four modes,] is evident, it is 
likewise evident how we ought to, speak according t^ 
these modes when combined ; as for instance, if a man 
is willing indeed to take, but not to give an oath; or if 
he gives, but is unwilling to take it ; or if he is willing 
both to give and take it; or is willing to do neither. 
For a combinarion must necessarily be made from the 
above-mendoned modes; so that arguments also must 
necessarily be composed from them. If, however, any 
one has before taken an oath, and which is contrary [to 
the present oath,] it must be said that there is no perjury. 
For to do an injury is a voluntary thing; but things 
which are done by violence and fraud are involuntary. 
Heiice, therefore, it must be inferred that injury is com- 
mitted in the mind, and not in the mouth. But if the 
opponent has before sworn, and is now unwilling to 
abide by his oath, it must be said that he subverts all 
things who does not adhere to what he has sworn ; for 
on this account, also, judges that have taken an oath use 
the laws. And [it may likewise be said in the way of 
amplification J shall we rejoice, indeed, that you judges 
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thould abide in the decision which you have made, after 
taking an oath; and shall not we abide in the oaths 
which we have taken ? And 8uch other things as may be 
said for the purpose of amplificatioa. And thus much 
concerning inartificial credibility. 
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CHAPTER I- 

SUCH» tberefove^ are die particulars from which it is 
requinte to exhort and dissoade, to blame and praise^ to 
accuse and defend, and such likewise are the opinions and 
propositions which are useful in procuring credifaHity in 
these. For concerning these^duid from thes^ enthy- 
memea about each genus of orations are peculiarly <fe- 
rived* 

Skice> however, the rhetorical art b for the sake, of 
jtt^ment (for [the auditors of orations^ judge of con* 
sultadoQS, and justice is judgment) it is necessary that 
the orator should not only direct his attention to the era. 
tiimt so as to consider how it may be demonstrative and 
credible^ but he should also shew himself to. be worthy of 
beUef» and di^se Us auditor to become a judge. For it 
Jrist. VOL. I. G 
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18 of great consequence in procuring belief, espedally 
indeed in counsels, and afterwards in judgments, that 
the speaker should appear to be properly qualified, and 
that he should be well aflFected towards the auditors ; and 
besides this, if the auditors also are properly disposed. 
That the speaker, therefore, should appear to be properly 
qualified, is more useful in counsels [than in judgments;} 
but for the hearer to be well disposed, is more useful in 
judgments. For the same things do not appear to those 
that love and hate, nor to those that are irascible and 
those that are mild ; but either they appear endrely dif- 
ferent, or different in magnitude. For to the friend, he 
concerning whom he forms the judgment, will not appear 
to have acted unjustly, or will appear to have acted so 
in a small degree ; but to him who hates, the contrary 
will take place. And to him who desires, and is in good 
hope [of possessing what he dbsire^] if that which is to 
come is pleasant, it also appears that it will be, and that 
it will be good ; but to faim who has no deefare, and no 
expectation of a thing, the contrary will take pfabe«r 

. There are tiaee capses, therefore, dirongh which 
m^ become worthy of belief ; for so many are the things 
tiffOttgh which we believe, besides demonstrations. .^4 
these are prudence, virtue and benevolence. For men 
tae false in what they say, or in the counsels they give, 
ekher on account of all these, or on account of some one 
of these. For eitiier they do not think rightly through 
imprudence ; ox they do not speak what appears to be 
mw, m ooDfiequence of their depravity ^ or they are pru« 
dent and. worthy, Mitiiot benevolent. Hende, k lyq^ 
pens that diose do not give the b^ counsel who 'IncMr 
how to give them. And tifese aire the only dikgfibAni^ 
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which diey fail. It is necessary, therefore, that he who 
appears to possess all these, should be conddered by his 
auditors as worthy of belief. Whence, therefore, men 
may appear to be prudent and worthy, must be derived 
from die divisions of the virtues ; for from the same 
things through which a man renders himself prudent and 
worthy, he may also cause another to become so. Con- 
cerning benevolence, however, and friendship we must 
now speak, in discussing what pertains to the pasaons. 

But the passions are those thing3, on accouiu of which 
inen being; changed, differ in their judgments, and to 
which pleasure and pain are consec^ueqt. The passion^ 
therefore, are such as anger, pity, fear, and other things 
tsi this kinfl, and the contraries to these.. . 

it is necessary, hqwev^r, tagive a threefold! division 
to the particulars a^out .each« I say, for instaac^ 
about anger Qwe shoul4 consider^ how. men are dispoi^ 
when they are angry, what the things are at which tbqf 
are accustomed to be angry, and what the quality is of 
the things which aye the subjects of their anger. For if 
we only possess ^ knpwledge of op6 or two, but not of 
all. these, it will be impossible to excite anger [in theau^ 
ditqrs.} And in a^milar manner in the: other, passipifs, 
A$» tberefpre,. in what b^ been t^pre said,, we havi^ 
delivered [appropriate] propositions, ^e.shaU lijcewisec^^ 
the same in considering the passbns, and divide them 
aftor die same mafmer« 
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CHAPIER n. 



Let anger, therefore, be the appedce in man of a|^st- 
rent revenge in conjunction with pain» in consequence of 
a teeming neglect or contempt of himself, or of some 
one bebngmg to hinu 

If, therefore, anger is this, it is necessary that he who 
is angry should always be angry with some pardcular 
person ; as for instance, with Cleon, but not with man; 
and that he is angry because Cleon has done or intended 
to do somethmg to himself, or to some one belonging to 
hnn. It is also necessary that a certain pleasure arisbg 
from the hope of revenge, should be consequent to all 
angen For it is pleasant for a man to fancy that he shall 
obtain the object of his desire ; but no one aspires after 
those things which appear to him to be impossible. He 
who is angry, however, aspires after things which it is 
posable for him to obtain. Hence it is well said [by 
Achilles'] concerning anger, that. 

Anger increases in the mortal breast. 
Sweeter than trickling honej to the taste. 

Foi a certain pleasure is consequent to angtr both on 

' In Iliad, 18. 
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this aceount, and because the thoughts of those who are 
angry are entu*ely employed on revenge. The phan« 
tasy, therefore, or imaginatioii which is then ingenerated 
in the soul, produces pleasure, in the same mannier as th^ 
imagination which is ingenmted in dreams. 

Since, however, neglect is the energy of opinion about 
that which appears to deserve no r^ajrd ; (for we coo* 
ceive that both good and evil, and what contributes to 
these are worthy of attention, but such things as are no- 
thing, or very trifling, we conceive to be of no worth 
whatever)— hence, there are three species of neglect, viz. 
contempt, msolence and contumely. For that which men 
despise they neglect ; since they despise that which they 
ooncdve to be of no worth ^ and those things which are 
of no worth they neglectV^e also who insults another 
person appears to despise him ; for insult is an impedi* 
ment to the will of another person, not that he who offers 
the insult may derive a certain advantage himself, but 
that he may prevent the person insulted from deriving it. 
Since, th^efore, he does not expect to derive any ad- 
vantage himself, he neglects the other person. For it is 
evident that he does not apprehend any injury will accrue 
to himself from the insult ; since if he did, he would be 
a£raid, and would not neglect [the person he insults ;3 
nor any advantage to the person insulted, which deserves 
to be mentioned ; for if he did, he would be anxious to 
make him his friend. He, also, who zcts contumeliously 
towards another neglects him ; for contumely is to injure 
and pain another person in those things in which shame 
befalls the sufferer, and this not that any thing else may 
be done to him than what is done, but that he may re- 
ceive pleasure from the act. For those who return an 
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iBJary do not act contume&oiislyy but take reHSD^i. 
llie qause; however^ of pleasure' to those diat calnmniate 
i^ this, that they fancy they, excel in a greater degree by 
acBng ilL Hence, yoiiag men and didse th3t are rich 
are contumelioua ; for they £»icy that they thus acquire 
a superiority to others. But ignominy pertains to con* 
Qitn^y; and he vho disgraces 'another neglects him. 
For> that n^hich is of no worth, has no honour either pf 
evil or good« Hence, Achilles ^Mben angry says. 



' Tlie, -affront my honour sUttot, 

While he toy valour^ guerdon thus detains.' 

And, 

DisgracMy dishonour'd, like the vilest slayer* 

As being enraged on account of these things. Ifen also 
think it fit that they should be greatly honoured by those 
who are inferior to them in birth, in powfer, in virtue, 
and in short, in that in which they very much excel 
another person ; as for instance, the rich mian excels the 
poor man in money ; the rhetorician excels in speaking 
him who is unable to speak ; tiie governor him who is 
governed ; and he who fancies himself worthy to coUd- 
mand, him who deserves to be comnlanded. Hence, it k 
said, 



And, 



Great is the wrath of Jove-klescended kings;? 



For tho* we deem the short-livM fury past, 
*Tis sure the mighty wifl revenge at last.* 

'Iliad, 9. *IUad.9. 

Uiiad,3. ^IIia4iL 
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-For mep s^ m<!^giiant on account of their traiiscem 
denqr* Meiif likewise^ think that they ought to be 
^eatly lionoured by those by whom any one should 
thii^k they oiight to be benefited; but these are such as 
they l^a^ve J^enefited» or do benefit^ either they themselves^ 
or soiiie one belonging to them, or such as they do wish^ 
or h%ve wished to benefit. 

It is now therefore manifest from these things, how 

men are disposed when they are angry, and with whom, 

and from what causes they are angry. For they are 

angry, indeed, when they are aggrieved. For he who is 

aggrieved desires something ; whedier he is aggrieved 

by' any opposition directly made agamst him, as when a 

man is prevented from drinking that is thirsty ; or tf an 

oppoffltion is not directly made against him, yet it ap« 

pears to be made indirectly ; or if any one acts contrary 

to him, or does not co-operate with hun ; or if any thing 

else disturbs him thus disposed,*— from all these drcumi* 

stances he is angry. Hence the sick, the poor, those 

that are in love, those that are thirsty, and in short those 

that desire any thing, and do not act rightly, are disposed 

to be angry, and are easily provoked, and e^ecially with 

those that neglect their present Condition. Thus feif 

instance, tl^ sick are angry whh those that neglect them 

in ..things pertaining to their disease; the poor, witb 

those that n^lect them in things pertaining to their 

poverty ; warriors with those that neglect them in war^ 

like affairs ; and lovers with those that neglect them m 

amatory concerns; and in a similar manner in other 

things. For each is prepared to exevcise his anger 

against thosf tl^ negl^t them, by the inherent passicMu 

Farther still, man are Iftaewise disposed to be angry when, 
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things happen contrary to their expectatkai. For diat 
v^ch is very much contrary to opinion is more gnevous, 
just as what is very much contrary to opinion produces 
delight, if that which is wished for is accomplished. 
Hence, also, seasons and times, and dispositions and ages 
render it apparent what kind of persons are easily dis- 
posed to anger, and when and where; and that when 
they are most in these circumstances^ they are most 
easily excited to anger. 

Men, likewise, are angry with those that laugh at, 
deride and mock them; for by so acting they insult 
them. They are also angry with those that offend 
Aem in such things as are indications of contumely. 
But it is necessary that these should be things of such a 
kind, as are not directed to any other end, and are of no 
advantage to those that do them ; for they appear to be 
done solely through contumely. Men also are angry 
with those that defame and despise things to which they 
are most devoted. Thus for instance, those that are 
ambitious of excelling in philosophy, are angry with 
those who speak contemptuously of philosophy ; those 
who pay great attention to the form and beauty of the 
body, are angry with those that despise it; and in a 
similar manner in other things. This also is much more 
the case, if they suspect that they either do not at all pos- 
sess these things, or do not firmly possess them, or do 
not appear to do so. But when they fancy they very 
much excel in those things for which they are reviled, 
they pay no attention to the scoffs of others. Men are 
likewise angry with their friends more than with those 
that are not dieir friends ; for they think it is more pro- 
per that diey should be beneficed by them than not. 
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liicy are also angry ifrith those who have been acci»^ 
toHied to honour, or pay attention to them, if they no 
l<»ger associate with them as formerly ; for they fkncy 
that by so acting they are despised by them. They are 
likewise angry with those that do not return the kind- 
neM which they have received, nor make an equal te* 
compense; and also with those who act contrary to 
them, if they are their inferiours.; for all such things 
njfpeaix to be attended with contempt ; the one indeed ai 
of mferiours, but the other as by inferiours. They are 
also angry in a greater degree, if they are despised by 
men of no account; for anger was supposed by us 
to arise from undeserved neglect or contempt ; but it ia 
fit that inferiours should not despise their superiours. 
Men likewise are angry with their friends if they do not 
speak or act well, and still more so, if they do the con- 
traties to these. Also, if they are not 8en8B>le of their 
wants ; as was the case with the Plexippus of Antijrfip 
when he was angry with Meleager ; for it b a sign of 
neglect not to be senmble [of the wants of a friend ;] 
since those things are not concealed from us to which we 
pay attention. They are likewise angry with those diat 
rejoice in their misfortunes, and in short with those who 
are not at all concerned when they are in adversity ; for 
this is an indication either of hostility or neglect. Abo 
with those who pay no attention to them when they are 
agg^rieved ; on which account they are angry with those 
who are the messenger^ of evil. And likewise with 
those who [willingly] hear or see their maladies ; for in 
this case, such persons resemble either those who ne- 
glect them, or their enemies. For friends condole [with 
their friends] in their afflictions ; and all men grieve on 
surveymg their own mabdies. They are likewise angry 
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wkh five kinds of pmaos hj wbom ib^ are ii^g|eaed ; 
wkh diDse with whom they €tan4 i^ coopetitioa for 
honour ; with those they admire ; with those by whom 
they wish to be admired ; with those whom they reve- 
rence; and with those by whom they are reverenced* 
For if they are neglected by any of the^ they are in a 
greater degree angry. They are also apgry with those 
lirho despise them, by injuring their parents, c^ildrea^ 
wives, and such as are in subjection to thoi^ and whatt 
it would be disgraceful in them no( lo assist. Ukamte 
with those that are ungrateful ; for negle<;t or conteoupt 
&om these is unbecoming. They j^e also angry mth 
^ach as employ irony and dissimulatioln tQwarda thoee 
who are seriously employed } for irony peitaips to coo* 
tei^pt. Likewise with those th^t benefit otb^s, bUt not 
th^^selves i for this also indicates contempt^ npt to libiok 
a man deserving of that which all other persons aie 
thought to deserve. Forgetfujness also is productive of 
anger, as for instance, of names, tho^gh it is bivit a [trifling 
tfaisg. For ibrgetfulness seems to be an indiq^itic^ of 
neglect^, since oblivion is produced from negligence; 
and negligence is inattention. And tfaqs we have shosm 
who the persons are by whom anger is eacciled, h^w they 
are disposed, and from what causes othai's are angry wil^ 
them. It is likewise evident that an orator ought to 
fi»me his auditors to such a temper as they are in wfaes 
they are a^gry, and show that the of^xraents are.guilty <tf 
those things which excite anger» and that they are sudi 
peisons.as men are accustomed to be angry \rith. 
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CHAPTER in. 



. SinioBi hmfeve^9 die being angry is contrary to th^ 
bang placable^ and anger is contrary to phcabjli^, tha 
distKMrition: c^ thD9e that ,are placable must be consideredf 
wh^ ibose perama are to whom they cpnduct themsehres 
itkh pklcaUlity^ and through what causes they become 
90w Let fdacability then be a remission apd suppresnon 
ofailger,.. 

. I^ therefwei men are angry vnA those diat. neglect 
diem, but neglect is a voluntairy thmg» it is evident that 
diey will be placable to those who dp pone of diese 
things, or do them unmUis^ly) or appear not to have 
dobfe them voluiHarily. Th^y will likewise be placable 
to those who wish to have done the contrary to what they 
have done. And also to diose who are such towaid$ 
themselves, as they are towards others; £or no one 
appears to neglect himself. likewise, to those who 
ackno^edge £dieir &ults,3 and icpcm of them. Fer 
considering the pain which they feel as a punishment 
for what they have done, they cease to be angry. But 
this is evident from what takes place in punishing ser« 
vants ; for we punish in a grsater degree such of them 
a9 deny [the fault,] and contradkt us ; but we cease to 
be angry with such of them as acknowledge they are 
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punished justly. The cause, however, of this is that it 
is impudence to deny n^at is manifest ; and impudence 
is neglect and contempt We feel no shame, therefore, 
towards those whom we yery much despise. Men are 
placable likewise to those who humble themselves to* 
wards them, and do not contradict them ; for thus they 
appear to acknowledge that they are inferior to them ; 
but those diat are inferior are afraid; and no one who is 
afraid is negligent. But that anger ceases towards those 
who humble themselves, is evident from dogs who do not 
Inte those that prostrate themselves. Men also are placa- 
ble to those that act seriously, when they are acting 
seriously themselves ; for thus they appear to be thought 
by them worthy of attention, and not to be despised. 
JUkewise to those who (^if they have injured them in any 
respect, are afterwards] more grateful to them. Also to 
diose that beg and intreat ; for such persons are more 
humble. And to those, that are neither contumelious^ 
nor scoffers, nor neglectful, dther of any person, or at 
least not of the worthy, or of such as they thentsdves 
are. And in short, men become placable from causes 
contrary to those which excite to anger. They are l&e- 
wise placable to those whom they fear, and reverence; 
for so long as they are thus disposed towards them they 
are not angry with them. For it is impossible at one 
and the same time to be angry with and afraid of a man. 
With those also who have done any thing through anger, 
they are either not angry, or they are angry in a less de» 
gree; for such persons do not appear to have acted from 
neglect ; since no one who is angry is neglectful. For 
neglect is unattended widi pain ; but anger is accom- 
panied with pain. They are likewise placable to those 
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tbaxrefftn tbenit [became reference k contrary to con* 
tempuj 

It it alsd evident diat men are placable when they ari 
in a dispodtion contrary to anger ; as when they alpe in 
Mport^ when they are buighmg, when they are at a festival^ 
when thqr are sacceesfuU when they perform any busineA 
happily, when they are full ; and in short, when chey are 
widuwt pain, experience a pleasure unattended with indo- 
lence, and are in good hope. They are likewise placa* 
ble to those by whom they have not been molested for a 
long time^ and through ^om they have not been ex« 
cited to recent anger ; for time appeases anger, Venge* 
ance also formerly inflicted oa another person, has the 
power of appeasing a greater anger conceived against 
some one. Hence, Phi|ocrates answered well, when a 
certain person said, the people being enraged, why do 
you not defend yourself f He replied, not yet. But 
when will you i When I see another person condemned. 
For men become placable^ when they have consumed 
their anger upon another person j as it happened to 
Ergophilus; whom the people absolved, though they 
were more enraged against him than agamst Callisthenes, 
whom the day before they had condemned to death. 
Men also are placable towards those whom they have 
convicted. And likewise when they see those that are 
angry suffering a greater evil from their anger than they 
occasbned to others ; for they conceive that such a one 
is punished for his anger. Also if they think that they 
themselves have acted unjustly and suffer justly; for 
anger is not excited against that which is just ; since in 
tlMs case they do not any longer £uicy that they sufier 
imdeservedly. But anger was said by us to be this, [viss. 
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t0 arjae from a oonceptkui of umilerited: comemfit.^ 
Hence, it is necessary that offenders should finst be 
punished by words ; for slaves also when thus punished 
^ce leas indtgoant. Those likewise are placable #ho 
c&nceive that the persons on wfaovi tiMy inflkt pniasbk^ 
ibent wUI not perceive th^ they irepuiiisfaad by jeheoib 
JFor anger is excited against individuals^ at is evide»t 
from its deflnitioD. Hence, - Ulysses {ui his spe^ to 
Folypheiails] righlly calls himself Ulysses the $ubotrior 
^cities ; as ff he could not have avenged [the injfluies 
of Pdlypbesraa] unless he made him sJenstUewhoiC wias 
that inflicted the iengeance^ and' for whatit w^Siinfli^taL 
It^&Uows^ therefoK, that ve are not angry with* &oae 
<hat ate not :semi)lei; nor any longer wkh thteedmt 
Me: dead, be»use [we iancy] they have suffered the exh 
tremity- of wky and wiil not be paired by, or aeMiUe 
of ojur* re^enge^. which is the object, ic^ desire pf? those 
dMt ai:e wgry^ Heltce: it as. wiell said by the pbet Mspect^ 
jlig Hector^ who wditd thati the atiger of JkcUlies 
towards him might ceaae when-he n^s dead^ 

On tbe deaf earth his rage was spent in yain. . 

It IS evident, therefbre, that those who wish to render 
others placable must derive their arguments fromfhese 
places. For tholse whose anger is to be appeased, must 
be rendered such persons as we have described; '6trt 
diose persons with' whom others are angry must be shown 
[by the orator] to be such as are to be feared, pr that 
they are worthy of reverence, or that they have deserved 
wdl of them, or that they. injured them unwillingly, 
or that tttey are very much grieved for what theyTiave 
done, ' 
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CHAPTER IV, 



Lit us now show who those persons are that are the 
obje^ pf love and hatred, and why they are so» deiniag 
for this purpose what friendship is» and friendly bve« 
h0^ therefore, friendly, love be defined to be, tbtf wish 
ikae audi things as are conceived to be good may fall to 
the to of some dne for his own sak^ and not for the 
take of him who forms the wish, and also, the endeavont 
4pf hhn.who forms the wish' to psocure soch.good to the 
iiflpiost of ' his power* But he is a friend who loves,, and 
ia tficiprwaiXy beloved ; and those petoons conceive them« 
selves to be friesidsb who thmk they a^e tl^ diBpiosod 
lewards eatb othen . 

These^thii^gs, therefore, bdng supposed, it is necessary 
Aat a friend should bi& one who xeciprociUy rejoices id 
^ godd which befals another person, and: is n&tucallp 
peined when that person is aggnbved, and this itot tm 
Hcount:of any thing else^ but on account of the petson 
hiibself. For all men rej(»ce when they obtain the objeoi 
of their wishes, but ard aggiieved if die coninry takei 
I^ace; so thtttipahxs and pleasures are an indication of 
[^good and badj ^hes. Those likewise are friends tq 
tacfa others to whom the teme things ai^e good and ^mL 
An4aJso thdse ^hoi are {mmdk and tataiA ta:the same 
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persons and things ; for these must neoeisaxUy wish the 
same things ; so that he who wishes the same things to 
another as to himself, appears to be a friend to that 
person. 

Men also love those that have dther benefited them, 
or those that are mider their care ; or if their kindness 
to them has been great, or has been cheerfully exerted, 
or seasonably, and for their own sake ; and also such as 
they think are willing to benefit others. They likewise 
love the friends of thdr friends, and those that love the 
same persons that they love, and who are beloved by 
those who are beloved by them ; who zn likewise ene- 
mies to those to ^om they are enemies, and who hsse 
diose whom they hate, and are hated by those who are 
hated by them. Tor the same things appear to be good 
to all these, and to themselves ; so that they wash die 
same good to them as to themselves j which- was tbe 
definition of a friend. Farther still, men love those vriio 
are beneficent to them in pecuniary afiairs, andih those 
things which regard their safety. Hence they honour 
liberal, brave, and just men ; and they consider those to 
be such who do not live on the property of others. 
But men of this descripdon are those that live by their 
own labour; and among these are those that live by 
agriculture, and of others, especially manual artificeis. 
They also love those that are temperate, because they are 
not unjust ; and for the same reason they love those that 
lead a quiet life unmolested by business. We likewise 
love those to whom we wish to be friends, if they wp- 
pear to wish to be our friends. But men of this de» 
scripdon are such as are good according to virtue, and 
are cddbrated either by all men, or by die best of mcs, 
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or fay th0»t who Me iutoiiTt4 by us» or )>f tbo^ wb9 
fldhniw vsw Fftfthf r aatl, sie9 Ic^e them who are aqgr^^ 
^ fQ«fillifO|i»«|d with H^KiPE (hey <9a pitt^ the d^y 
litMMiiHy* Sm m«i of this 4eB€ripti<Hi a^ such ^ ^rt 
JBgf9U4Us, wh^ 4a upt r?prQy)9 the famlta of oth^B, 9b4 
«lli Aot4tu4¥3Ms 9f cpAtentiaii qw moroees for all sugh 
f«rMin«i Me imgQakPiaps ; mi tho^ that ann? p^gnagbu^ 
ipp40^ (o wfah thiQg^ contf^ry to the wished of frie»48r 
^thtff likewiee lov# tl^Qse that h»v^ elegant nwiners, fiQ4 
4«ii0 <aNl f[ivQ an4 tak^ a j>9t ; for in both these, vf^ 
ttrive lobe J4cetioaftf ^ew^l thoeethatares^bW tab^a? 
JWUeiy^ M thp^e that wci abl^ to rail el^^iutby ti^i^ 
t^ifea. They^ 1^ love those who praise th« good thiagf 
«ibi<^ they enjoy, mi esp^ially $uch ampng th^^se a» 
ibcly are iearf^l ahould not be present to them^lves. 
U3ttrwis0 th<M0 who are peat ia their appearance^ in theur 
4Ktlth tA4 in ev^ry thing pertaining to die whole of th^ 
life, A)90 tho^, whp neith?]? returdb^t? the feMlts cpnv- 
wlttMd by iQtim% ftv the benefits «u?nferred on tbewi 
Ivnr both we attended with 4?f»miition, They Ukewisf 
Itfife thofto that n^^ier r^nwmber injvri^ nor are obr 
fffrvfra <rf A^ fcultg of pAera, b«t iure e^ly recanrfl^ 
Wfff euph as «hey think they ar^ towards others, they ^i|^ 
ihkik they will be towa^^ theip^elves* They lif^wi^ 
teive thme ihut mre not addigt^ tp slander, and wh;)? 
h*ow no enril, but only good, either of th^ir i^oighbo^ 
4ir.thefii. For /a gopd man 9f:ts k this 9$tnner. J^ 
tkMe that 4e «ot resist thw^ wh«i thfy ^rf wgry^i W 
fwbqily -employed j Ibr s^h Ulw p^rsqop v^e ppgn^i^q^ 
likewise those tbAt are setionply disposed tow^dstli^q^ 
m for insUncfc such. ^ admire thein } consider thei^ t^ 
be wiorfby i are deligftted Mnkh them ; and are espeqially 
duwiffeqtedln thingv jn- which tb^y thfm^^ve^ ^rut 
JrisL VOL, I. . H 
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eularly tvish to be adtSHMl, or to tppaar to bt irordiy» 
or pleasant persons. M^ also love those that resenble 
themselves, and are engaged in the same pursoitSi pro* 
vided they are no impediment to them» and their sut)sist> 
enee is not derived from die same prolesoon. Fdr thw 
^trfaat Hesiod says] will take place, vis. that <le paUtr 
wnmes Spotter. They likewise love those w4io desm 
diings of which it is at the same time possible for diam 
to be partakers ; for if not, the same thing [which we 
have just noticed] will thus happen. Hiey also love 
those towards whom they are so disposed as not to be 
ashamed of things which are base only according to opi^ 
nion, and tbwards whom they are ashamed of thkigt 
which are in reality base. And likewise those by whom 
they are ambitious to be honoured, or by whom tfaey 
wish to be emulated, and not to be envied ; for diese 
they either love, or wish to be their friends. Hiey Iftt- 
wise love those with whom they co-operate in the acqni- 
^ion of some good, lest greater evil should hereafter 
befal themselves. And also those who similarly love 
their friends when absent and present ; on which accowt 
. dl men love those who are thus disposed towards the 
dead. And in short, they love those who very much 
love thar friends, and do not forsake them ; for amoog 
the number of good men, they especially love those who 
are good in what relates to friendship. They likewise 
love those who do not act with dissimulation • toward 
them ; but men of this descrqpdon are such as aieoot 
a^amed to speak of their own defects. For we have 
already observed that towards friends^ we should be 
ashamed of things which relate to opinion, [i. e. which 
are base in opinion only, and not in reality.] If, tfaere* 
fore^ he who is ashamed has not friendly lova^ he who 
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tovot adanuMl will resMble one who hat frfenflly love. 
Mm, Iflceirise^love Aa&e v9ho are not the objects of iiean 
and in ^fafom tjiey can confide ; for no one loves him of 
wh6m he 18 afraid* - But the species of frienddnp are 
ftilo\r«hip, fiiniHiaiity, alliance, and dungs of the like 
kind. Beneficent alto exerted towards another peiwn 
h prbducdre of friendship, as also are actmg b^eficcntly 
lAten it is not requsi*ed, and not divulging favours when 
diejr are bestowed^ For thus beneficence ^1 appear to 
have been exerted for the sake of the friend^ and not on 
any other account. ' 
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WiTK respect to eikmity, however, and hatred, it it 
evident Aac diey must r necessarily be sorveyed finm 
contraries. Bdt the things which produce enmity utf 
anger, ii^ury either in word or deed,* and cadunmy. 

-Anger^ therefore, Arises from wfaat> pevtams to csmt* 
reives; but enmity may exist independent of whatbas^ 
r efc tcnce to ourselves. . For if we conceive a man to he 
a person of a certain deacaption, we hate lum. 

And anger, indeed, is always exerted towards parti- 
cular persons, as for instanec^ towards Gallias, or So- 
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cntcisf but kamAd is alao exeilcd to^Mirds gmom dieiiw 
selv«s« For ^ery man hattt a Hiief and a CTCot^iaiK 
And abgcr iideod may be cured by time; but hatred ia 
iiictiffiMe, The former, alao, dcsltes to ghre pain $ but 
tfafe. latter 18 more dcfliroua to do harm. ForhenAo 
is angry^ vnduB [that he vnAi whom he b angry] tnaiy 
be acstitble of pain ; but mth faiin ivho hates this » ci 
no conaecpience. AU pamfvil thmgs» hovever, are objects 
of aensadon ) but those tluags "srhieh ate eqiedaUy erfla, 
viz. iflgusdce and folly, veki the amdlest degree objects 
of sensation; for the presence of vice is a tttn ded isish 
no pain. And anger, indeed, is accompanied wkh pun; 
but hatred is not ; for he who is angry is pained; bat he 
who hates feels no pain. 

And the angry man, indeed, pities the subject of his 
anger, if many evils befal him ; but he who hates, ieels 
no commiseration for the object of his hatred. For die 
former wishes that he with whom he is angry may reci- 
procally suffer what hre feels ; but the latter wishes tint 
the object of his hatred may no longer exist. Fh>m 
Aese tfafligs, therefore, it is evident, that itis possible 
(%ran nntor] to show who those are that are teaHy 
emniea and friends, ^nd tamake those to be such ifiho are 
not so. He miqr also ilissdv^e theTargumeiits by .vriridi 
his opponent endeavours to show that some peracms are 
smudiy finends or enemies; and that wbsn it irthifakMis 
wiiether a thmg was done 'from angfer, orfrMi. 
he may pefsuade the adoption of that put wliscli 
oae may ham del3>eraitely dioaen. 
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What kind of things are the objects ^f ficar, ani 
how those that are terrified are affected, will be evident 
•Awn what fbifews. Let £ear^ therefor^ be a certain 
ptfn or |)ertiiit)9tkin arising fiDom the imagira 
fiiiaffq evil, which is either of a destrudive natute, cr 
attended wkh molestation. For not all evils are: the 
'cfejects of feai^ $ such for instaaice^ as injusdot or slow* 
fiese; l^ut sndi as are capable of producing great mioM- 
UtioB or dtstmcdon ; and these, when thejr are not »• 
-tfiote, but seem to b^ near, so as to be inuninent. Far 
idings which are very remote are not the ibbjectsof fear ; 
sinoe all men know that they shall die, yet because deat^ 
Js Mt near, they pay no attention to it. 

If, httwever, fear is this, it is necesotry that such things 
eboQld be tenftle as t^pear to possess a great poner of 
destroying, or are producdve of such harm as is. attended 
with greal molestadon. . HeMe, also, the indscadons of 
lU^gs ef &i»]dnd are terrible) for the object of fear 
*seemd to be near. For danger is this, vis* tl^ ofprosir 
maAon qf^t which is ImriUe. Things of this Jdnd, 
^4Mitefor,4u« the enmity and anger of tliose who are able 
fo tfliMt someAing; for it is evident diat they are both 
*w{IHqg -'41111 ^la^ 00 iliarihii^ are near to acim^ [vdat 
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their enmity and anger may suggest.^ Injustice, ako, 
when it possesses power is the object of fear ; for te 
vnjust man is unjust from deliberate choice. Virtue 
likewise, when insulted and possessing power is to be 
feared ; for it is evident that vengeance, when it is ili« 
suited, is always the object of its deliberate choice ; but 
now it possesses po^er. The fev^ also, of those who are 
able to effect something is the object of terror ; for sudi 
a one must necessarily be in preparation []for that which 

liedoeads»3 

• Since, however, the multitudd are dcprasred, are vw- 

quished by gain, and are timid in dan^gen, to be in iIm 

-power of another person is a thmg for the diost pttt:to 

be feared. Hence, those who have been eye-tvitnesass 

of any dreadful deed diat has bete perpetrated, wt to 

be feared, lest they should divulge it, or desert [hjm by 

•whom it was committed.] Those, likewise, who ave 

able to do an injury, are always to be feared by.'dioae 

; who are equable of being injured ; for mea for the aadBt 

part act unjustly when they are able. T&oeealso are to 

be feared who either have, suflfered an; injury, or diak 

that they have ; for they always watch for an opportu- 

tutyX^ retaliating.] Those .too are to be drtadtc(tlriio 

would do an injury if they had.the poii^; for th^ ate 

afindd of retaliation; and. it was' supposed tbal a tiiiitig 

of this kmdis the object of diTead. Thote^ likewise' are 

to be feared who are.cpmpetitor^.fotr th^isaiM things, 

•and which both cannot at one and the same toe possess; 

. for between men of this description there is alwayt ho^* 

lity. Those also who are objects of dreftd, O mm 

I powerfol men, are to be feared by 59 jifor they oMitinMe 

able to injui« us than they aos to injure 'the vmt^fOMm* 
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Svi. Forditsaiiiejreasoiilliosepenoaftaie.tobtibred 
wbo aie dreaded bj men more powerful tfasa themselves; 
aad abo tboee who have destroyed men superior to rhem- 
g^ves in power; and those who have attacked men 
ilrferior to tiiefDsdves ; for either they are now to be 
dwadicdli or when their power is incre»ed. Among 
diMe that have been injuied, likewise, and amoi^ 
OMAnies and q^pooentBt such aa are to be dreaded, are 
not those that are hasty and cbolertc, and who speak 
tlMsir.inind freely* but those that are mild, who dissem* 
bk^ and are crafty ; for [what they are madiinating3 is 
o fci ciis e^ or. nearly so ; and henee their designs aie 
uitfer manifest* because tbey are remote [from observa^ 

tJM.3 

With reqxKt however to e^ery thmg that is dreadful^ 
flttdi thi^ga' are more to be feared* the ernnrs pertaining 
t» which cannot be corrected ; but it is either whoUy 
impossible to correct them* or they cannot be conecisd 
hf those that have committed them* but by d^ advii> 
aacies* Thi^se diings also are to be feared for which 
^bisre is no hdp^ or in which assistance cannot easily be 
obtained* And in short those things are to be feared 
wMch when they do. or shall happen to others* are 
Jamentahle in their cansoqpiences. With respect to thiigii 
which are to be feared* and which are dreaded by mei^ 
these* as I may say* are nearly, the f^reatest. 

Let OS now show the manner in which men are affected 
wben they are afraid If* therefore* fear is attended with 
the CTpectation of suffering some destructive evil* it is 
evident that no one is afraid who thinks that he shall not 
suffiar any evil* and that no one dreads those things which 
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be dderJoDt tbodc *fae tfasft tuftrv or tiioM persdM 
thsough whom he does not imagsie he thaU eulfer, nor 
then wbea he does not suspect ^any evil to be immilieiic»] 
Hence, it is neccssaty that tfame penons should be ifraU 
who imagine they shall suffer sdme evil) and £tom smft 
peaoQs, and in such things, and ^ such aiime. ^Mm^ 
however, those who are in very prdi^^erous drcumtaami) 
tad appear to be so to^ tfaemsetves^ imagilie they sbiH 
sidler any evil ; (on vrhkh scoouot Mch men are insoleoti 
aq^kcftful and audadows ; and riches^ strength^ a m^^ 
tuc(e of £nehds» and powsr^ pradiice sueh men) nor thoae 
^o tfank that they have Mw Mffered dreadfully^ Md 
vhne hopes \rith wetspectxa'^Miiky an etdm^, as la the 
case with those who are led to capital punishment. : But 
it is necessary [where there is fear] that Uiere should be 
^aine hope of ^qafccy, ^amd. of escaping' tht evik WUch 
nobasioii thnr anxiety ; of ^^sMdk tMs is an inttcafte» 
^ftit fear makes men dispobed lo cecdw cooaaeK ^MRkgh 
iMBf me ooBsiiks about things that are 4iiipelei& Hencai^ 
mMk itisnec^^saty that the omtof should iimiteiiNrrift 
Ids auditors^ he must show them ttet diey a»e such futf^ 
adns as nay safer [mafty3 Jevtts^ because oth<^fs grcMtf 
Uan them have suffered dNMU He mu^ afeo show dM 
SMn wnihr to themselves suffer or hkv^ sUfef^d^lMWf 
Mtts» from those through whiMii i^y cMl mat i^peet 4e 
M0ir, andjdiat they have «uJii6^ ^leie etils Mid riiiM 
when they did not itta^fte: (hey ^M^\dd. . ^ 
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«r1nt^ IB, wd it'te idsb'evidMt'Brbtt tl» objects <»ffem>r 
^00^ »d iK>^ MM cureii£focted:^htiiiEhefi?ea£rtiidy ft 
k .iilrdri^ iiiiMH^ ffoai th^st tkbigfa what eottAdttM 
ivvtui ihft kind bf things^ ve iK which m(fi'i£oiifklc{ 
afld^tew cdAJiidint tted »« dfepooed. For ctoMouc* 
faicDflcraiy fo^feiur, lad that wtifeh is tiM object of omp^ 
ftdflBce lo that which is the tobfeet dP drcfad. Hmi^^ 
DM^lMmde fe tf ift^jp^ atmdei with imaginaliM^ IkBtl^oii 
HUgswkMmmfhs ulbmsry tousan near it kmkt, but 
ikatibose4kin^ya!fhkk cfg^il^ft^ oii i' iihuJif^ iMSfi^ 

tfo net tjftMi (9t wt remote. 

• ' ' . . ' ' .'' . ' ' . . .."» 

' Bur the tUngt wUch «« ^^ective of coiifkkiici^ ait^ 
«M0ttes of a diMd&il Aaifure, tf d|ef areMtncte, md weh 
wnsf tebo&fided/laifiiiey af^Aear; E^vils also ^iiiMr 
ns imiafaiettty if ihejr may be^c^rettckf pvcNlttce cotfl^ 
deuce} oiidriiisisllLiwifl^dfi^Tois&isrliitt m^ 
Kuiliaiiea, idr bodi tluae, ^gtfkiit eirila^ aine preseot* 

^ CMfi4aics diD ia produced, wlieii diere are neiAer 
my persMa ^o<hiM^beell ii^wed by ua, nor who haw 
ii^imdwL .jAiDdiJ4iaiilhcr,k«hoit,weMveMftitt^ 
pnte^ <r diey haw m po««r, or tf th^y fiAt^powte 
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fhey are our friends, or ha?e reeored beoefite froak, or 
have conferred boiefita on iis. Confidence likewise is 
praducedy when those to whom the same things are 
advantageous as are beneficial to us are many, or superior 
to U9, or both thescr 

Those, however, that are confident in dangers are 
such as thmk they can accomplish with rectitude rauy 
dungs, without suffering any evil; or who, if they 
frstyie&tly fell into great dangetab esoipe from them. 
Fo^ men become void of percurbition in dai^^ in' a 
t!RF9fold reqseet, either befcause they have not ekprnenead 
them before» or because they have auxiiiaries through 
which they may escape from them. For thus in dangers 
at sea, those who are unexperienced in its stonas are 
QSnfident they shall escape them; and also those who 
have ss6i$tance in themselves from their experience. 
Confidence likewise is produced when there is noch^g 
to bp feared from either our equals or inferiors^ and those 
tfi whom we imagine ourselves to be superior. But we 
inngine ourselves to be supeijor to those whom we h»te 
either themselves vanquished, or those that are superior 
to,, <Hr resemble them. Men also are confident if diey 
diB^L.thoqe things are present with them in a greaser 
number, and in a greater degree, for whidi those who 
epieel others are the objects of dread ; and these are, an 
abundance of riches, strength of body, of frjeods^ of 
country, of warlike apparadis, and either of.all^ or of 
the greatest of these. They are likewise confident if 
they have injured either no one, or nM manyt or not 
such as are the objects of fear* And in shor^ '^'^^ 
2ft well diq)Osed wkh reference to what, pertains to the 
godsy both as to other tbmgs, and to ^AiU hi indicatiad by 
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8%Bft tad oneki. For anger it attackd iriiii coidi^ 
4a(ice } and not to istjiuse, but to be iajmed, ii eflhctive of 
saigeT i bat divinity is c(mcetved to give aBOBtance to 
tbosa that are iajpred* Mm alao are ccufidrnty wbai 
eitber baving fim attacked others, diey neither do nof 
inre likdy to suffer amy eviU or think that in so dom^ 
they have aMd f^btly. And thus auich concmm^ 
thii^ which tire the objects of £ear ^ 
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WfiAT l^nd of things,. however, those are which are 
the objects of shame, and also tbosefor which men are 
notashamed, and towards what persons thqr are ashamed, 
aiid'ho]w ti^i/^ are disposedj^when under the influence of 
.thi^tpassK^] will be. evident from what follows. But 
lei j^ume be a certain paJ^ and perturbation with respecf 
to esfMs either preseftt^ or posit, orjuture, which appa^ 
ren^ lead to i^an^. And kt want of shame or imp^ 
denu be a certain contempt and ifnpamvity with reg^ed 
,U> these very somethings* 

If^ therefor^ shame is that which we have defined it 
to Xsih a man must necessarily be ashamed of evils of such 
a kiiul as appear to him to be base, or to those whom be 
regards* But things of this kind are such deeds as prct- 
cted from vice i such for instance as, for a soldier to 
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dtfow Miiy his dMd t^in htttk}or fly $ ^ tl^ 
from tiniidtty. It te like«idi6 t«^(0de*y a depottt^far 
this k the effect of iojwricew \AAd also to lie "wtch «&• 
lam widi whom it is not lawful to Hei or where k is not 
pMper, or wbenjt & Bot proper } fyt this proceeds from 
iatefiipersiice* ft is likewise base, to seek after gate 
£rom minutey^ disgrace^il, er impossihki things ( aa 
£roxn the poor or the «dead ; whence also the praverfs to 
take moayfrom the dead ; for this proceeds from a desire 
of base gain, and from illiberality. It is also base for a 
man not to assist others with money when he is able^ or 
to assist in a less degree than he is able. Likewise for a 
sian to receive pecuniary assistance from one less rich 
than himself, is base; and for him to take iq> money at 
interest^ and yet seem to beg ; to beg, amd yet seem to 
demand ; to demand, and yet seem to beg ; to pndse a 
thmg, so as that he may appear to beg it ; and though 
repulsed, to persist ho less in be^^ing it. For all these 
are indications of illiberality. It is likewise base to prtise 
a. man to his face ; for this is a sign of flattery ; idso to 
praise above measure what is |;ood» but extenuate what 
is evil^ to condole immoderately with one who is aflKct« 
ed ; and every thing else of a similar kind ; for these are 
indications of flattery. It is also base not to endure 
labours which more elderly or delicate men, or those dutt 
have greater authority, or in. short those that are more 
imbecile endure ; for all these are indicatioiis of eflfemiRaey* 
To be benefited likewise by another, and that frequently 
fc.base ; and also to reprobate the benefits conferred on 
another. For all these are indications of pusillaanmty 
and an abject mind. It is also base for a man to sped^ 
of himself, and to promise [great ihisgs of hmisri#;Jaiid 
likewise to attribute to himself the deeds of others ; fok* 
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Aiii0ft^piJof:a»ogaMe; Id a ^sdUir nnner te eacfc 
of ihe.acber etiattl "vms, wirki, ml indicaitieRs, ditf 
Kkc maj be foaml $ lor diey are bme and Aameful. 

AiaMifiKicotluBatlkiiigaiadBo^itisa to 

pudd^^ Aoaebeandfalthiagsef which all mentor 
alt tho^ dnt Tttenrible ^eacb cdier^ or most men partici^ 
fMt; But bf moi ddtt resnaUe eadi other I meaiiy 
fbam- of the same iiaiioD> titj, md age, and who ar0 
allied to^ach other ; and m ahpn^ those that are of ad 
eqoal coddkiom For it is oam base not to partake of 
these tfaags; as for instance^ o£ audi a portion eftm^ 
Udmkj and of odier thiqgs iaa ntiihur manner. But dl 
iheae are more ahamefi.il when they are aeen to haftpefl 
to any one iiom hiflaeelf ^ for thns they proceed in ii 
grteter degree &om vice, when a man is the canse t6 
hhnadf, of past, present^ or foture evils. Mm Ukewwe 
areiashamed of audi thingaaa lead to iofiuny and fifr 
gn^^e if tbay anfier <»r have auffsred, or are to tefiar 
dwn; and these are aiich. thmga ae pertam to the minia^ 
tEsnt aervkea eidwr of the body, ^r of base woika; 
aanbag the anxalber of which is fainring die body i^Miaed; 
Things also are diamefnl which peitam to intemperance, 
whsdaer Tohmiary or i&Toluntary ) but things which per^ 
tain to Tkdehce aie invohmtary. For the endnraiice iof 
aoch thic^ unattended widi rerenge proceedis fr6A 
abth and timidity. Thes^ therefore, and die like'ate thi 
things of which i»en are adiamed, 

.Since, however, shame is an tma^nation with tesped 
toignommy, anddiame, on account of ignominy ksdf, 
and not on account of the evila which attend it ; but no 
one pays iany .attewami 4o o|dtaba eac^t on account of 
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tlMMe wbo form tile opiaiotty ma awt mcaii r iy fitk 
shame mtbe presoKeof tlKiteBdHmdii^ngttd[^«h^ 
they have acted wraog.} But ibej xegatd tfaMe v/bo 
admire them, and those whom they admire, those by 
whom they wish to be admired, and widi «di6in tftey 
Mfit«iKl fioMT honours, and whose opimoft tbey^do not 
dogpiae. They wish, therefore, to be admired bf, and 
^1^ admire those^ who are in possession of smte good 
whiob is hoooiurable^ ^ 'rom whom they very mnch 
ysih to obtam something which it is in tluir pow«r to 
gbre them ; ss, for instance^ is thfi case with loversi 
Hen,, howevser, contend for honours with those dnt rst 
fVnble thmseWes. Bdt they pay attention to prndfent 
msn, as to persons of veracity ; ^nd men of this kind 
are soch as are more elderly, and the emdile. Men 
also are adiamed of what is before dieir eyes, and is 
done openly ; whence the proverb that stMie ism Ae 
i^lts. On this, account they are more ashamed before 
those that are always present with them, and who pay 
attention to them, because both duse are before Aeir 
jeyas. They are Iflceime ashamed before tiiose whoare 
not obnoijoos to the ssme crimes as themsdves; for it is 
snrident that the opnbns of the latter are contnffy to 
those of the former. Before those also diey are ashamed 
^o are not disposed to. pardon such as appear to act 
wropg J for that which a man does himself he is said not 
to be indignant with in his neighbours ; so that it is evi» 
dem he will be indignant with crimes which he does not 
commit himself. They are likewise ashamed before 
those who divulge to ipany persons [any thing they have 
doneamiss)] for there is no difference between d» not 
appearing to have done wrong, and the not dtvulgmg it 
But those divulge [the ftults of others} who have been 
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hqaitd by dwD, bioause thty olMerft tfaflir toodiict^ and 
abo those who are gmft to defittatioD (for if tb^ de^ 
fame those who have not acted wrong, much more w8l 
diejr defiune thoee dnt ha^e.) Those also <fivulge [yAM 
they see or hear] who are attentive to the &iAb of 
others, such as those that deride and comic poets; for 
in a certain reqpect they are given to defamation and are 
babblers* Men likewise are ashamed bcfeie diose by 
whom they have never beeii repulsed, but have obCBoed 
what tiicy wished ; for tliey are ds^osed towards them^ 
as towards persons whom they admire* Hence, also, 
they feel shsime before those who have for the first tfaie 
aslud any thing of tbem, as not having yet done any 
tfamg by which they might lose their good c^iinion. Of 
dtts kind likewise are such as reccndy wish to be 
fiieods; ilbr tfaegrhave perceived qualities of the most 
excellent nature in us. Henoe^ the answer of Euripidee 
to the Syracusans was well, [when they dsshed hb 
fnendship.] /Among those likewise who weraforniierly 
known to us we fed shame befdre such of them as are not 
OBQScioos Qof any crime we may have committed] Men: 
also are not only ashamed of disgraceful tl»gS| but of 
tbe indicadbns of such things. Thus for mstance they 
are not oi^ ashamed of the act of venery, but likeNrtse 
of the indications of it ; and not only when they do base 
things, but when they q>eak of them. In a omilar mftflk 
ner, also, they are not only ashamed before the abbve*' 
mentioned persons, but befoi^ those who may divulge 
their acdons to them, such as the servants and friends of 
these. In diort, men are not ashamed before those 
whose opinion with respect to veradty, h despised by 
many persons; for no one is ashamed before children 
and brutes. Nbf are men adiamed of the same things 
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hdhve p«iwii» tUl tbey knovt ^ed dnte who we 
uaknaim to thorn ; but bdore diQee-whom thejr knov^ 
they are ashamed of auch thioga aa are baae in realky» 
andbefotethoae thatareuqkfiovtn^of aoch thmgaaaare 
legally baae. 

Mm Ukewke when diey am ariuuned* are affiecttd in 
the fetbiawg manner. la the fint piace^ nrhen diey aie 
pMitM with peraona of such a deacriptibn'aa we ham 
^w» tboae to bo before whom they are aahanifll ; but 
thetie vere each, aa are either adaaired by them^ or who 
adnkir^ theoif or by whom they wiah to be admhed^ 
m from whom they are in. want of someihing admw 
iHgeotjA, which they will not obtain if they are wi^ut 
fenowxi. Hen sdao are ashamed when .they are aeen by 
auch pMK>Q5 aa thca9» aa Cydiaa the orattr aaid reapect* 
mg die divtaioojof theianda in Samoa; for he denred 
th4 Atheoiana to snppoa^ JChat they wen aurrpunded by 
the Greeka in a circk, mA only as hearers, but aa apoD. 
tatora of their deereas. And they are Ukewiaa ashaaaed^ 
if aacb pemmaai^ near diem, or are likely tp be ^iae» 
Uttoaa of their adaona. Hence» tboae that are usfixto. 
mm are unlKilIU^ to be aeeti by those that emidam 
ihtmi for emulators are adimrer& Mm aho aM ashamed 
wheo they have any thing which djagraces the acdona 
andaflwrst either of themaelvesy or of their ancest<»a» or 
of certain other persms, with whom they have fmf 
i^fiftnce ; and in ahort» they are ashamed before those of 
whotn they are themaelvea adhamcd. But these are such 
persons as the above mentioned^ and those who are 
referred to theAi, of whom they have been the precqitors 
or ciwaseUors. They are likewiae ashamed if there are 
other penxms resembling themsdves widi whom diey 
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contend for honorary distinctions ; for from shame they 
both do and omit to do many things on account of men 
of this description. Men also feel more ashamed when 
diey are about to be seen, and converse openly with 
those who are conscious fof their actions.] Hence, 
Antipho the poet when he was led to punishment by the 
command of Dionysius, on seeing those who were to be 
executed with him, having their faces covered as they 
passed through the gates of the prison, said, why do you 
coyer your faces ? Will any one of these see you to-mor- 
row? And thus much concerning shame. But with 
respect to impudence, it is evident that we shall abound 
with what is to be said about it from contraries. 



CHAPTER IX- 



. Those^ however, to whom men are grateful, spad in 
what they are grateful, or how they are affected when 
they are so, will be evident when we have defined what 
a favour or kindness ^. Let a favour, therefore, be t^at 
according to which he who possesses a things is said to 
coj/fer a favour on him who is ifi ipant of it, nqt that he 
tnojf receive any thing Jrom him, nor that any advantof^ 
mojf accrue to- the giver^ but that lie who is in want may 
Jbe benefited. . , 

Arist. VOL. I. I 
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' fiat a fevour iV great xrhen k is! conferred, -ekher on 
one who is venrittuch iti want of k, 6t the fatt)ur Itself 
consists of thmgs which are great and difficult to obtain, 
or is bestowed opportunely, or ^hen he who bestows it 
is th^ only one, or the first :that bestows it, or who espe- 
cially bestows if. "Wants, however^ are. appetites or 
de^t*es, and of these particul^ly snch as are acdom« 
panied with pain when the desired object is not obtained: 
But of this kind, are such desires as love, and also those 
which take place in the maladies of the body, and in 
dangers ; for he Who is in danger desires, and likewise 
he who is in pain. Hence, those who relieve men that 
are in poverty or in exile, though the relief be but smalt, 
yet on account of the magnitude of the want, and the 
seasonableness of the relief, they confer a fevour ; as was 
the case with him who gave a mat [to a poor exile] in 
the Lyceum. It is necessary, therefore, that he who 
confers a favour must especially confer it in the above- 
mentioned circumstances ; but if not in these, in such as 
are equal or greater. 

Hence, since it is ^d^t whien and In what things a 
favour is to be conferred, and how those are affected that 
bestow a favour, it is likewise manifest that from hence, 
arguments must be derived for the purpose of showing 
that others are or have been in such like pain and want, 
and that those who relieved them in such warn, relieved 
them by supplying what was mentioned. 

It is likewise manifest whence it may be shown that a 

'ftvoUr has not been conferred, and that no gratitude is 

due, either by evincing that it is* or has been conferred 

for the sake of those that bestowed it ; and that is not a 
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favpttr. rOr li Aispf ^be sfabvn:. that it ,wa8\colif9tced 
casually, or by compQlsToB* ' Or . that a Ubdiie^ , wbis 
returned, but not conferred, whether knowingly or not ; 
for i» both ways one -thing^is givea foe. another ;\ aolhat 
tuAhef in t&is way will it be a favour. What wehasf 
aaid likewise^ must be omsidered in all the; categorieiL 
iisr ir isiwftfrotir^ either^beiiaiffie this .particular thing. is 
given, or so "much, or 'a thing of spch a quality, or, it 
such a timi^ orin sucb a place* Sut the s%ns [that! a 
fkvimrhas liotbeen'conferred^ are if liesa has been*' done 
tbaii at another; time. And if the sanEie^ or equaU or 
greater! things have been confen^d on enenoes; for it is 
evident ki i this c^e, thiat> Aese choigs have .not. beeb 
bestOD^ed £br our sakes. Oi^ if things df. a!vile natniff 
have bem b^towed knowingly > fiat na one will acknow* 
ledge ^har he. is in want of rvile things. . And thu&.mwb 
concemi^ conferring and not conferring a fiivjaur,. j 
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CHAPTER X. 



LsT.us now show. yvhs^t pity is^ how men that commi; 
serate others are affectec^ and .what ^things and persons 
are the. .objects of pity. But. let pity be a certain pqm 
oriimgjrom an apparent destructive and dolorific evil 
which k^bh ^ame one undcserv^^yf wpd "oohich he who 
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^k Ms painter some am beUmgmg to Km nojf expect 
t9 n^y €md this when the evil is seen to be near. 

For it is evident that he who will comxniaerate anocber 
person must necessarily be one who will think tbat rither 
Umself^ or some one belonging to him^ may suffer a 
certain evil» and such an evil as we have mentioned in 
the definition of pity ; or an evil similar or allied to it. 
Henc^ neither do those who consider themselves as 
utterly lost feel pify ; (for they do not thiflAi they idiall 
suffer any thing further than what they have suffered) 
nor those who fancy themselves eacceedkigly happy ; for 
chey insult [those that ao-e in calamity.] For if they £incy 
^t every kind of good is present with them» it is evident 
that they must also £mcy they cannot suffer any evil ; 
since a security from evil is among the number of goods. 
Those^ however^ who are compassionate are such as 
think they may suffer ; and such as have suffered evils ; 
and have escaped them. Likewise elderly men, on ac* 
count of their prudence and experience. Those that are 
feeble, and those that are more timid. Also those that 
are erudite ; for they accurately consider the mutability 
of human affairs. And those ^hat have parents, or chil- 
dren, or wives ; for they consider their evils to be their 
own. Those likewise are compassionate who are not 
overpowered with anger or confidence ; for those that 
are pay no attention to futurity. And also those who 
are not insolently disposed ; for those tbat are do not 
think they shall suffer any evil. But those are compas- 
donate who exist between these. Nor again^ are tliose 
compassionate who are very timid ; for those who are 
terrified feel no i»ty, betause they are occupied irith their 
own pasdon. Those likewise are cdm{MassbAate i0i4io 
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thiDk ifaat there are some wordiy persons ; for he who 
thinks that no one is worthy will fancy that all .wm 
deserve to suffer eviL And in short, £a man is compas* 
siooate] when he is so disposed as to remember that such 
lake evils have happened either to him, oi to those bft» 
longing to him. Aiid thus we have shown how diose 
who compassionate others are affected. 

What the things are, however, which they compas* 
sionate is evident from the definition. For all such pain^ 
ful and lamentable circumstances as are of a destructive 
nature, are subjects of commiseration. And, likewise^ 
sudi evils as -fortune is the cause of if they are gftat. 
But evils which are lamentable and destructive ar^ 
death, stripes, the maladies of the body, old age, dis^ 
ease, and the want of nutriment. And die evils of 
which fortune is the canse are^ the privation of fmnda) 
a paucity of friends } (on xwhich account, also, it is hU 
mentable to be torn from friends and familiars) deformity 
of body, imbecillity, and mudlation. It is also a subject 
of commiseradon for some evil to happen there, where 
it was fit some good should have been done. And for a 
thing of this kind to happen frequently. Likewise for 
some good to be present, when no advantage can be 
derived from it; as was the case with the gifts which 
were sent to Diopithis from the king [of Persia ;3 fr>r 
diey were sent to him when he was dead. It is also a 
sul^ect of commiseration, when no good happens to any 
one, or if it does happen, it cannot be enjoyed. These, 
therefore, and things of this kind, are subjects of com- 
flMseration. 

But mdi compasaiottaie those they are well acquainted 
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wiA, unless they aiie very muoh-: adMtd f o 1 tfaem |i (ior 
tomirds these, ;whto they ate aboiit tta> suffer: any ;evilt 
tfaey a?e affected in the.£am6 inannbr as.tofearda; timsi- 
dalves. Hence, . Amasis, > when, his son was rJefl. to jdeatti, 
did not».' asithey say, weep ; bDthe^wept wHeri^he saw 
his friandibeg. For this,- indeed, i¥as anxhjeoto^' com* 
miseration, but the former was a dreadful ckcuntstance. 
For that which is dreadful is different from that which 
is Qommiserable, and hasthe pojw of lelxpeUii^jpiiy/ It 
is.ako frequently useful to! the .contrfeLry [jindi^[i0ti<tai.] 
Men^ likewise^ htl compaffimi: [fori .theiir. fimiliais]] 
yrhbn soipe 6yil is hear them. .Tbey.itlso! comn^iaerate 
tfaoa^ who are similar to tbemseWeaiaage, rin manoiers, 
jlrrhabits^ in dignities^ arid in birth. . TporihlaU theee it is 
fiubrerappare&t^tfaat.'they may suffer the: lil^eerik. « For, 
in short, it. is beck also nedessary to asssunetbat mea feel 
p&y fot the: evils iof othej:s,' if they ace sbohiasthey are 
fearful' may b^al themselves; . Si^c^,homis/ex4 calanu&es 
wliftch appear/Jo be. near, are. the subjects e£ comtilissbn, 
fauc ^ucb.as happened./e» tiim^mdyegri ^g^^or hvjiich wfll 
h»fipe![i,tmJh(m$andyeai^ hence^ as they are neithjer the 
ohjecte of expectation nor. reriiemhrhnoft .aue ekher. not 
at jA\ . the subjects- of compas8iQfa,</Oif itidt ,tcl] ai.sig[iilar 
degree; hence, those thidgs.which apelreprteemed. by 
the. same gestures, . voices and. apparel^ arid in. short by 
the sam^e wiicii (]a|9 those who were in .some calamity 
adopted,]. are necessarily riiore pitiable. For ttey cawe 
«^e:evil which we.conmiiaerate to appear :neafeir»' pWiog 
it before our. eyes, either as that which wiUbi/jOrwhiph 
has-been. C^l8mities,^Uk;ewise, ^jrhichhtytrec^ptly hap- 
pened, or which will shortly happen, are for..iEbe.j3ji4ie 
reason more pitiable. Signs, also, and the actions [which 
have been eriqplo^^. naserabie^tteb,^} |im pitiable^iich 
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a» the garments \vhieh. thiey have ^erora^ zM other tfaiags 
of the like kind. The species^ likewise, and wbatevar else 
is of a ^milar nature, of those in calamity^ as for instahcf^ 
of f hoae wbo are dyixigi are subjects of cotnmi^e^tion ; 
and especi^Uyof chose yfho in such eirciLin3taoi::es -tfd 
wottby mea. Fp? all these thijigs, betause they seem 
oeauTy j^rpdtice greater commiseratioii ; because he who 
aufiers, appears not to deserve ihese.eytls^ atid b^canae 
ihecalaitttty is before our' eyes^ / . . ; . . . ^ 
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CHAPTER XL 



Tp piry, however, that pasi^on is e^cia}ly opposed 
wluch they call ^idignation. For to the pain arising 
from adverse circumstances jn which some one; i$ unde^ 
servediy invcflv^d, the pain is after a certain m^pef 
opposed, which arises from the same manners, . on 
account of the pi;Ofi;perity which some one unworthily 
obtains. And- both ,thfise passions are the offspring of 
worthy n>am^rs. ' For it is necessary tp condole aod 
cpmpassioi^e those who are undes^vedly unfortunate 
in their afiaifs ; and to be indignant with, thdse^ho, ar^ 
undeservedly prosperous. For that which happens, to 
any one contrary to his desert is unjust. Hence, also, 
,we att;ribute indignation to the gods; Envy, hkewfee» 
may appear to be after the sam^ manner opposed to pityir 
as being proximate to ^d the same with indignat^piu . It 
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is howartr diSE&rent from it For envy ilfio is a turbu« 
lent pain arising from the prosperity [|of anodier person] 
bat is not a pain arising from undeserved prosperity, but 
from the prosperity of one who is equal and similar to 
Um who is envious. Both these passions, liowever, 
agree in this, that each is pained for the prosperity 
of another, because he is prosperous, and not because 
any evil arises from thence to the subject of these paa- 
sions. For if this were not the case, one of these pas- 
sions would no longer be envy, and the other indigna- 
tion ; but each would be fear, if pain and perturbation 
were produced, because some evil would befal the sub- 
ject of these passions from the prosperity of another. 

It is however evident that contrary passions are conse- 
quent [to these perturbations.]) For he who is pained 
on account of the unmerited prosperity of others, will 
rejoice, or at least will be without pain, on account of 
the contraries to these, viz. those who are deservedly 
unfortunate. Thus for instance, no worthy person will 
be pained, when parricides and murderers are punished. 
For it is necessary to rejoice in the misfortunes of such 
persons. After the same manner, also, it is proper to 
rejoice in the prosperity of those who are deservedly for- 
tunate. For both these are just, and cause a worthy 
man to rejoice; since it is necessary he should hope the 
same prosperity will also befalhim which befel one who 
resembles him. And all these passions belong to the 
same manners. 

f But the contraries to these belong to contrary man- 
ners* For it is the same person who rejoices in the evils 
of another, and who is^nvious ; smce he who is p^ned 
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at dat vhieh biefak and is {MrcsBdut wilb tome ooe, mtet 
necessarily rqoice.at the pmadcm and destructicm of 
that thing. Hence, all these passions are impediments to 
pity ; but tfaejr differ hsom the abovenmentioned causes ; 
so that all of diem are stmilarly useful for the preventioa 
pf pity. 

la the first places therefore,, let us speak oaacemiDg 
iddignadon, and show with what persons, and on account 
of what circumstances we arerindigimnt, and how those 
who are indignant are affected ; and afterwards, let us 
speak concerning the other {iassions* But from what 
has been said, it is evident [with what persons men are 
indignant.^ For if to be indignant is to be pained on 
account of some one who appears to be undeservedly 
prosperoius, in the first place it is evident, that we cannot 
be indignant on account of every good. For if a man 
is just or brave^ or has any imtue, no one can be indig- 
nant with him ; nor are those the objects of pity who 
are contrary to these* But men are indiguant at riches 
and power, and things of this kind, of which, in short, 
good men are worthy. Nor are men indignant with 
those who possess any thing which is naturally good, 
such as noj^lity, beauty, and the like. Since, however, 
that which is ancfent appears to be something proximate 
to what is naturally possessed, it necessarily follows that 
men are more indignant with those who possess the same 
good, if they have recently possessed it, and on account 
of this are in prosperous circumstances ; for those who 
have recently become rich are the cause of greater mo* 
lestatian to others, than those whose wealth is ancient, 
and. Jby descent. In a similar manner, also, rulers, pow« 
erful men, those who hawe numerous friends, and an ex- 
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teliflmi: progeny, and vobBtai^er ^im H of- the! like .IkSd^ 
. occasion greate* molestation to others. And tlus is also 
the case if any other good be&k them, on account of 
these things. For we. are more indignant with thoae 
ivho are recently rich ^en they become rulers through 
their riches, than with those who have been for. a long 
time in possession of wealth ; and in a similar manner in 
other dmigs. The cause,, howotrer, x>f this is, that those 
who have for a long time possessed wealth, appear to 
possess what .s their own ;. but this is not the case with 
those who have" rec^itly become -rich; For that which 
-appears to have always been possessQc}, appears to be 
truly possessed ^ so that persons of the latter descriptian^ 
do :nDt seem to' possess what is their own. Because, 
likewise, any casual pi^rsonisinbt wcrthy of every good^ 
hut' there is. a .(terCain analogy^ and fimessj (since, for 
instance, the beadty qfarms ii not adapted to a just, but 
to. a brave. man^and:iIlu8tnousimarriages are not adapted 
Co those wbo have recently become rich, but to those of 
noble birth)— hence, if a man is a worthy character, and 
does not obtain ' that which is adapted to him [so far as 
he is worthy,] iwe are indignant. . We are -likewise indig* 
nant when, an inferior contends with his superior, and 
eq>eciaily .when he contends with him m that in which 
heis inferior. ! Oa thisiaccountTt is said [by Homer,'} 

Hetice dtd CeBriones in 'combat shun, 
T? engage {he valiant son^of Tekmon j • • 

For l)i$.pT«suixiihg.pnde oSimded Jflvc, 
. '^^^^t with a better msLa.^e;dur$t his coursige prove. 

j^nd we are also, indignant if he contends with him ini 
any .thing else, [and not only in that m whidi be is 
infecjor Q ^^ ^^y ^^^ iflstancei,ia musiccin sfaoold cofttend 
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with a just man ; for justice is a thing more excellent 
than music. From these things, therefore, it is evident 
what are the objects of indignation, and why they are so; 
for they are these, and things of a like nature. 

But men are disposed to be indignant, if being worthy 
to obtain the greatrtt |;oCii$,. tbifty cU> not obtain them ; 
for it is not just to think those persons worthy to obtain 
a similar good, who are not similarly worthy ; [and when 
men of this description become the possessors of simflar 
good, ^Vo^!thy men are inaignanir.3 In the second phce 
good and iooHJty meH d'te .prme to be indignant; Jbr 
fhey judge weil^ Md^'hatewkatis tmjust ' Those, like* 
ifvtse, ire indlgnaat who'aVearhbitious, and who aspire 
after certain actions y and especially when' they arre ambi- 
tious dbout those things which others b'btain,' that atie 
unworthy to obtain them. And in short, those whoi 
think themselves deserving of that good, which other 
persons think th^m* rtbt to deserve, are indignant with 
such persons, and especially whea they obnuri this good. 
Hence, men of a sef vilis disposition, bad men, and those 
who are not ambitious, are not prone to indignation*; for 
there is nothing of thife kmd, of which they think them* 
selves worthy. F^om these things, however, it is mani- 
fest what kinid 6f ^ersdns thdsearefor whose misfortunes 
and evils, or thftfrUfitratibn of their wishes, we ought to 
rejoice, or fe^I mj "pain; for from what has been said 
the opposires are apparent. -.Hence, unless the oratioil 
so prepares thejticJgcis ^hen'theii* tompassJon is solicited; 
as to c6nvince th^m that thos^ who implore their pity 
are unworthy td* iWceive if, and thit those whd do ndt 
Implore ir are wwthy^b r^d^fe it?^ it is impossible to eki 
cite pity in Che pdgbsn '^'^ ' 
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CHAPTER XIL 

It is likewise evident what the things and persons are 
which occasion enyj, and how those are affected that are 
envious, ifemvy is a certain pain ariungfrom appmrent 
prosperity in the above-mentioned goodSy when it hapr 
pens to persons of a similar condition^ not because this 
prosperity does not befal him who is enviouSy but be- 
cause it Jails to the lot of those who are the o^ts of 
emvff. 

For those that envy are such as to whom certain per- 
sons are similar^ or appear to be so ; I mean, who are 
similar in birth, in alliance, in habit, in reputation, and 
external abundance. Men, likewise, envy who want but 
little of possessmg every good. Hence, those who per* 
form great actions, and are prosperous, are envious ; for 
they fiuicy that whatever accedes to others is taken from 
themselves. Those also are envious that are remarkably 
honoured for a certain thing, and especially when they 
are honoured for wisdom, or felicity. Likewise, those 
who are ambitious, are more envious than those who are 
unambitious. Those also sire envious who wish to seem 
to. be wise, but are not so in reality ; for they are ambi- 
tious^f the honour which is attendant on wisdom. And 
in short, those are envious who are lovers of xaof^ in 
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any pursuit ; for in this pursuit they are envious* The 
pusillanimous also are envious ; for all things appear to 
tbemto he great* 

Henc^ therefore, it is evident what the goods are 
which are the objects of envy. For envy is excited by 
tho9t acdons through which men pursue glory, omteod 
for honour, and as|Hre after the good opinion of others 
And dearly, in all such things as are the effects of good 
fortune there is envy. But this i^ especially the case in 
those thmgs which men either desire themselves, or fimcy 
they ought to possess ; or in those ditngs, in the posses* 
non of which they are a little superior, or a litde inferior 
to others. 

It is likewise evident who the persons are diat are the 
objects of envy ; for this was at the same time shown 
l^from what has been said about those who are envious.] 
For men envy those who are near to them in time, in 
place, in age, and in renown. Whence it is said, ** Thaft 
which is kindred knows how to envy.'' Men also envy 
those with whom they contend for honour; for they 
conmnd for honour with the persons above-menxioned« 
But no one c(>ntends with those who lived ten Atmsand 
years ago^ or with those who will exist ten ihousaad 
yeat^ ience^ or with those who are dead ; nor yet with 
those who dwell at the pillars of Hercules ; nor with 
those to whom in their own opinion, or in the opinion of 
others, they are far inferior. Nor, in like manner, do 
tkey contend with those to whom they are much superior. 
Since, however, men contend for honour with their an- 
tagonists, and rivals, and in short with those who aspire 
after the same things, it is necessary that they should 
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espccialJf iwy tiloie 'p^f8Ci>$/ tteftpce, it ^s' safid [by 
Hestod]; The pdtiet emies the potter. Those also who 
have scarcely obtained, or who have not a! :all o4>tained 
a thing, envy those who have rapidly obtained it. Men 
likewise «>vyiho&e*who, by obtlalinliig* or aiJtitig rightly in 
^fibing^ are a disgrace to 'them j biii thl^^eafie^ near 
ind) sioiUan ' Y&c it . is evident in this>dase' th^t those 
wfao^ eiiVy f did not obtak the go0d ([Which those 
iyhcmi they ^vy Obtained] through th^ir own £aAlt j so 
that this being paipfui* produces- envy. ■ They alsi{> eftvy 
those who either have possessed these thhigs, or who 
have ojbtallicd what it is fit for them to possess^ or which 
tbey ohce^jxi^ses^d; and on this account the mcM-e 
elderly envy the younger. Those likewise who have 
spent much on the same thing, envy those who have 
^sp^nt little on it. It is ^ilsd evident what the things and 
persons are in^whicbmen of this ddsoriptipn rejoice, smd 
m what' manner they are slffecibed. For as those who a^re 
notcthus affectedare pained, so' those who are so affected are 
deEghfed with contrary circuntfitance^, [i. e. theyTejoicei; 
^hevi they possess the good which those aredeprived of 
who ce8end>ie themselves.] Hencei if ttie orator -dis^ 
poses the judges^ be affe(:ted In the same m^ner as those 
aie who. are envious ; and if he shows that those who 
implore' pity, or desire to obtain a certain good, are such 
as we have said those are who are envidd, it is evident 
that they will not obtain |Mty from their masters^ 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



It is likewise.from beiice evident how they are iaffected 
ivbo arc towrlous^ and >of what kind, of things and peri 
tQm they are eoioLdus/ For emulation is a certain pain 
arimg,Jfvmihe apparent presence qffnmcmrablegoods^ 
end tuJtick he vihoemfiai^ matf.possess^ asJUMng to, Iffid 
lot of those who naturally resemble liimjMtliat Ae who 
is emulous is not pained that these goods are possessed by 
another, but tfiat they are not possessed by Mmielf. 
Hence^ enudiadbn is equitable,* and. is possessed by eqw- 
table men ; but ekivy is a depraYed diing, and is possessed 
jby depraved men* - For he, who emulates pre^axes him- 
6elf through emulation for the attainment of good, bitt 
he who envies endeavours through envy that his neigh* 
bour may not obtain some good. \ 

• It is necessaiy, therefore,- that those should be eniulouc 
-wha think themsdves deserving of the good which they 
do not possess; for no one thinks htiAself deserving of 
things, which appear impossible to be obtaified. Hence, 
young men, and those who.are magnanimous are emulous^ 
Tliose likewise are emulous^wbo* pdsoe^ .such goods a$ 
Reserve td be possessed .by ilIu&t]iow«»eit^ fof'^tbese^are 
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riches, numerous friends, dominion, and the like. For as 
they think it fit that they should 'be worthy men, they 
emulate the worthy who possess similar goods. Men 
also emulate those whom others think deserving of good« 
And likewise those whose ancestors, or kindred, or do- 
mestics, or nation or city are famous, are in these things 
emulous ; for they think them to be appropriate to them- 
selves, and that they are worthy of these. 

If, however, honourable goods are the subjects of 
emulation, it is necessary that the virtues should be things 
of this kind ; and likewise such things as are useful and 
beneficial to others. For benefiatctors and good men are 
honoured. Those goods also which are enjoyed by 
those who are proximate to us, are the subjects of emu- 
btion; such as riches and beauty, which are enjoyed 
more than health. 

It is evident, therefore, who those persons are that are 
die subjects of emulation ; for those who possess these 
and such like things are emulated. But these are the 
above-mentioned particulars, such as fortitude, wisdom, 
and dominion ; for rulers have the power of benefiting 
many. Generals likewise, rhetoricians, and all who are 
able to eflFect things of this kind are objects of emulation. 
This also is the case with those whom many wish to re- 
«mble, or of whom many wish to be the familiars or 
friends ; or whom many admire, or whom they them- 
selves admire. And likewise with those whose praises 
9ai, encomiums are celebrated by poets, or the writ^ of 
orations. Men, however, despise those who are de- 
^med of these goods, and who are defiled with the con- 
trary tdcesV for owMcmpt is contrary to emulation, and 
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emulating to despising. Bat it is necessary Aat those 
who are so affected as to emulate certain persons, or be 
emulated, should des{»se those who have the evils oppo<- 
site to the goods which produce emulation. Henee^ 
they frequently despise such as are fortunate when fbri^ 
tune is present with them without honourable goods. 
And thus we have duiwn thiough what particulars the 
passions are ingenerated and dissolved, from whici) cr^ 
dil»)ity is deriv^d^ 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Ik the next place let us show what the manners of 
men are according to their passions, habits, ages and 
fortunes^ 

And the passions, indeed, I denominate anger, desire, 
and the like, concerning which we have spoken before. 

But habits are the virtues and vices ; and of these 
also we have spoken before, and have also shown what 
the objects are which every one deliberately choosey 
and what the actions which he performs. The ages are 
youth, the acme of life^ and old age. But I call fortune, 
nobifity, wealth, power, and the contraries to these, and 
in short, prosperous and adverse fortune. 

Arist. VOL. I. K 
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Toung men, tberefbret aie prone to dmr% and pre* 
pared to accompli^ what they desire. Of all the deques 
pertaining to the body likewise, they are espedaily ad* 
dieted to Yenereal pleasures, and are mtemperate in 
these; but they are mutaUe^ and rapidly become fasd- 
dtous in their desires. They also desire vehemently, and 
quickly cease to desire. For their wishes are acute, and 
not great, so that they resemUe the hunger and thirst of 
those that are sick. They are likewise prone to 
are precipitately angry, are prepared to follow the 
pulse of passion, and are vanquished by anger. For in 
consequence of their ambition they cannot endure to be 
neglected, but are indignant if they conceive that tliey 
are injured. And they are indeed ambitious, but they 
are more desirous of victory ; for youth aspires afttf 
transcendency ; but victory is a certain transcendency. 
They are also more desirous of both these [i. e. honour 
and victory] than of riches. But they are in the smallest 
degree anxious about wealth, because they have not yet 
experienced the want of it, as it is said in an apc^hthcgm 
of Pittacus upon Amphiarus. Young men likewise are 
not malevolent, but ingenuous, because they have not 
yet beheld much depravity. They are also credulous^ 
because they have not yet been decaved in many things. 
And they are full of good hope ; for in the same maimer 
as men [are heated] who are intoxicated with wine^ so 
young men are naturally hot; and at the same thne they 
are full of good hope, because they have not yet been 
frequently frustrated of their wishes. They also live ibr 
the most part from hope; for hope indeed is of , the 
future, but memory of the past; but with youiig nwn 
the future is long, and the past short. For in the iffRyi^ 
ing of life they do not think that they should renueodber 
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any thiDg, bttt hi^ all thbigt« They are likewm easily 
deeaved for the cause already aseigned } for they easily 
hope. They are also more brave ; for diey are irasciUe^ 
and full of good hope; 'of which the former causes 
them to be fearless, and the latter confident ; for no one 
who is angry ^ is afiraid, and to hope for some good pro- 
duces confidence. They are likewise bashful ; for they 
do not as yet apprehend other things to be beautiful in 
conduct than those in which they were instructed by law 
akme. And -they are magnanimous ; for they are not 
yet rendered abject by life, but are unexperienced in its 
necessities ; and magnanimity consists in a man believing 
Imnself to deserve great things ; and this is the province 
of one who entertains good hope. They likewise prefer 
beautiful to profitable conduct ; for diey live more from 
moral precq>ts than from reasoning ; but reasoning is 
directed to diat which is profitable ; and virtuei to that 
which is beautifuL Youth also is a lover of friends and 
associates, more than the other ages, because it rejoices 
in society, and does not yet judge of any thing by its 
utility, so that nather does it seek for advantage in friend^ 
ship. Touth Ukewise err in every thing in a greater 
degree and more vehemently, contrary to the precept of 
Chilo ; for they do all things too mudi ; once they krve 
and hate too much, and in a similar manner with respect 
to every thing else. For they fancy and strenuously con^ 
tend that they know all things ; and this is the reason 
why they exceed in all their actions. They also injure 
•Aers from insolence, and not malevolently. And they 
aie compassionate, because they apprehend all men to be 
w«athy and better than they are ; for by their own inno* 
eenee they measure others ; so that they are of opvkm 
^wy sufitr undeservedly. Tb^aKl&rwise addicted to 
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ktighter ; on wluch aacourtf abo the; are facetious } for 
facetiousoess is learned contUiQ^Iy* S^ch , tHeJrefora 9rQ 
fhe manners of youth, . 



CHAPTER XV, 



X Elderi.y men, however, and thoiste who have lost the 
vigour of age, are nearly for the most part endued ndth 
manners contrary to those of youths For because they 
hare lived many years, have been deceived in many 
things, and have erred, and because the greater part of 
buman afEairs is bad, hence they do not firmly assert 
any thing, and esdmate all things less than is proper* 
They likewise opine j hut know nothing; and being in« 
Tolred in doubt they always add perhaps, and i7 may b&. 
And m this manner they speak on every subject ; ' biit 
they assert nothing stably* Hiey are also illnatured; 
for ilinature consists in putting the worst construction on 
every, thing, Farther still, they are suspicious from 
thepr: incredulity, but they are incredulous from ther ex- 
ferieiice. On thib accoimt, likewise, they neither Jore 
nor hate vehemently \ but acceding to the precept ;of 
ftas'they love as if they should some time or other hati^ 
snd they hate as if they diould- some time or other iove. 
They are also pusillammpus, becMse they faaYe- bec^e 
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abject through length of years; for they desire nothing 
great or illustrious, but those things only which are 
necessary to the support ^f life. They are likewise 
illiberal ; for one of the nece^aries of life is property ; 
but at the same time from experience they know how 
difficult the acquisition of wealth is, and how easily it is 
lost* They are also dmid, and are afraid of every thing' 
beforehand. For they are affected in a manner contrary 
to ydtith ; ^ce they are frigid, but youth is hot ; so 
that old age prepares the way for timidity ; for fear isf 
a certain refrigeration* They are likewise lovers of life^ 
and especially at the close of life, because « desire is 
directed to that which is iabsent, and that which Is wanted 
is especially the object of desire. They arc also lovers 
of themselves more than is proper ; for this also is a 
certain pusillanimity. And they live with a view to what 
is advantageous, and not with a view to what is beaunful 
in conduct, more than is proper, because they are lovers 
of themselves. For that which is advantageous is good 
to an individual ; but that which is beautiful in conduct 
is 'simply good. They are likewise more impudent than 
modest j for because they do not similarly pay attention 
to the beautiful in conduct and the advantageous, they 
neglect the opinion of others, as to their own actions. 
They are also despondent, on account of their experience 
[[of human affairs ;] for the greater part of human con- 
cerns are bad ; and therefore, most of them tend to a 
worse condition ; and also on account of their timidity. 
And they live more from memory than from hope ; for 
the remainder of their life is but little j but that which 
is past is much. And hope, indeed, is of the future^ but 
memory is of the past. This likewise is the cause of 
their garrulity j for they dwell on the narration of past 
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^tatBt because they are delighted with the veooUectioti 
of them. Their anger also is sharp, but imbecile. And 
their desires partly fail^ and partly are weak; so tfaat 
they are neidier prone to desire, nor disposed to act 
according to its impulse^ but they act with a view to gain. 
Hence, those who are so far advanced in age appear to 
be temperate ; for their desires become remiss, and they 
are subservient to gain. ' They likewise live more from 
reasoning than from maimers ; for reasoning is directed 
to that which is advantageous; but manners are directed 
to virtue. They injure others also from malevolence^ 
and not frY>m licence. Old men likewise are compas- 
sionate as well as young men, but not from the same 
cause ; for young men are compassionate from philan* 
thropy, but old men from imbecility ; for they fancy 
tfaat all evils are near them ; and this was the de6nition 
of a compassionate man. Hence, also, they are queni« 
lous, and are neither facetious, nor lovers of laughter; 
&r the querulous disposition is contrary to that which is 
addicted to laughter. Such, therefore, are the manners 
of young and elderly men. Hence, too, dnce every one 
vnllingly admits orations adapted to his manners, and 
which exhibit similar manners [In the orator], it is not 
immanifest what the manners are which an orator ought 
to express in his oration, so that they may be readily 
heard by the young or the old. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

IViTK respect to those, however, who are in the acme 
of life, it is evident that their manners will be between 
those of youth and old men, so as to take away the ex- 
cess of each. And they are neither very confident ; for 
audacity is a thing of such a kind as confidence ; nor 
very timid, but are disposed in a becoming manner with 
respect to both these. Nor do they confide in all men, 
nor disbelieve all men, but are more disposed to judge 
according to truth. And neither do they alone live with 
a view to what is beautiful in conduct, nor with a view 
to what is advantageous, but with a vieiw to both. Nor 
are they inclined to parsimony, nor yet to luxury, bm 
to that [mode of Ufe] which is appropriate, and fiti 
They are also disposed in a similar manner with respect 
to anger and desire; and they are temperate in conjunc* 
tion with fortitude, and brave in conjunction with tem^ 
perance. For these virtues are distiributed in the youi^ 
and the old ; dnce young men indeed are brave and in- 
temperate, but elderly men temperate and timid, k 
short, the advantages which are distributed among the 
ydung and the old, soMst in fioiijunction m those who 
ate in the acme of life ; but such things as eaBceed, oitf 
are deficient in the youag and the old, of these, that 
which is modente itA fit, [Is possested by men hi tht 
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lAgcfUT of thar age*] But the body^ indeed^ is in itd 
acme from thirty to five and thirty years of age, but the 
8oul about the forty ninth year. And thus much cbn-> 
cemiiig the manners of youth^ and old age, and those 
who are in the acme of life. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Lei*^ us in the next place speak concerning the goods 
derived from fortune^ throi^gh which it happens that the 
manners of liien become such as they are. The man^ 
aers, therefore^ of nobility are indeed such as render him 
who possesses it more ambitious ; for all men when any 
good is present with them are accustomed to accumulate 
it ; but nobility is a certain dignity of ancestors. But 
k is peculiar to those of noble birth to despise those 
who resemble their ancestors, [i« e. wbcr have recently 
obtained those goods which their ancestors formerly 
possessed ;3 because remote renown is more honourable 
than that which is recently obtamed, and is attended 
with greater glory. 

A man, however, is noble fiMi the virtue of lineage ; 
bot he is generous through tifyt degenerating from the 
nature fof hiB ancestors;] which for the^most part is. not 
the case with tbm of noble birth^ since many of .them 
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are abject. For" thcfre is a fertiUty m tlie {Mrogehies of 
men, in the same manner as in the productions of the 
eaurth. And sometimes if the stock is good, tUustrious 
men are for a time produced ; but afterwards, there is 
aga^ a remission of fecundity. The progeny, also, 
which possessed an excellent disposition degenerates into 
more insane manners, as was the case with the offspring 
of Alcibiades, and the elder Dionysius. But progtoy 
of a stable disposition degenerate into stupidity and sloth; 
as was the case with the descendants of Girkhi, Pericles, 
and Socrates. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

But the manners which are consequent to wealth may 
be easily seen by all men. For rich, men. are insolent 
and proud, and these manners they derive from the pos* 
sesdon of wealth ; since they are affected in the same 
manner as if they possessed every good. For wealth is 
as it were the test by which the worth of other things is 
estimated; on which account it appears that all things 
may be purchased by it. Rich men also are luxurious 
and boastful; luxurious, indeed, from their delicate 
mode of livmg, and the ostentation of their felicity ; but 
they are boastful and of barbarous manners, because all 
men are accustomed to dwell upon that which is beloved 
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aod admired by them; and becausethey £uicy that others 
are emulous of that which is the object of thdr erAula- 
tioD. At the same time, however, they are deservedly 
thus affected ; for many are in want of the riches which 
they possess, whence, also, that saying of Simonides re- 
q>ecdog wise and rich men, in answer to the wife of king 
Hiero who asked him whether it was better to become a 
rich than a wise man ; for he replied, that it was better to 
be a rich mtak ; because wise men, said he, are seen wait- 
ing at the doors of the rich* They are also thus affected 
because they fancy themselves worthy to govern; for 
they fancy they possess those things for the sake of which 
government is thought worthy of being obtained. And 
in short, the manners of the rich are the manners of one 
who is stupidly happy. The manners of the wealthy, 
however, who have recently become rich, differ from 
the manners of those who have derived their wealth from 
their ancestors in this, that the former have all vices in a 
greater degree, and with more depravity ; for wealth 
recently acquired is as it were a certain inerudition of 
riches. Rich men also injure others not from malevo* 
lence, but partly from insolence, and partly from intem- 
perance ; as when from the former they strike others, 
and from the latter commit adult^. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



Thus too, most of the manners pertaining to power 
are nearly evident ; for power has partly the sam^ and 
partly better manners than wealth. For men in power 
are as to thdr manners more ambitious and more virile 
than rich men, because they aspire after those employ- 
ments which they are capable of performing through 
their power. They are likewise more diligent, as being 
compelled to direct their attention to things pertaining 
to power. They are also more venerable than severe ; 
for dignity renders them more conspicuous ; on which 
account they are moderate in their conduct. But vene^ 
rableness is a mild and decorous gravity. And if they 
act unjustly, it is not in small affairs, but in things of 
great conaequence* 

Prosperity, likewise, as to its parts, has the manners of 
die above-mentioned characters, [viz. of the noble, the 
ridi^ and the powerful ;3 for those prosperities which 
appear to be die grea;test tend to these. And &rtber 
sdtl, prosperity prepares us to abound in a good ofispring, 
and in the goods pertaining to the body. Powerful men, 
therefore, are more proud and inconsiderate, on account 
of their prosperity. Among the manners^ however^ 
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•xhich are attendant on good fortune^ there is onejvhich 
is most excellent^ and it is this^ that the fortunate are 
lovers qfdivtnity^ and are Tvell disposed to^uirds a dmne 
nature / for they believe in it [in a becoming manner^Ji 
in consequence qf the goods proceedmg from forttme. 
And thus much concerning the manners of men accord- 
ing to age and fortune ; for the manners which are coiw 
trary to the before-mentioned, are evident from contrary 
[fortunes ;] viz. from the fortunes of the poor, the ua- 
fortunate, and the powerless. 



CHAPTER XX. 



The use, hoi^ever, ^f persuasive orations pertains ta 
judgment ; for we no longer require arguments about 
things which we know, and of which we have formed a 
judgment. And though it be but one person alone whom 
the orator endeavours to exhort or dissuade, as is the case 
with those who admonish or persuade, yet that one per- 
son is a judge ; for he whom it is necessary to persuade, 
is» in short, a judge* And the like takes place, whether 
the oration is directed against the lit^ant, or against the 
hypothesis ; for it is necessary that an oration should be 
employed, and 'that the contrary arguments should be 
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subTcrcfd, 9ffSMt n^hich^ ad zf^iiD^' a ImguUf due omtisa 
is made. A similar method must also be adopted ia 
demcMistrative orations; for in these the speech is di> 
rected to the spectators as to judges* In short, he alone 
is, simply speaking, a judge, who in political contests 
judges the subjects of investigation. For [in such coa- 
testsj the manner in -^hich things of a dubious nature, 
subsist is investigated, and also those which are the subr 
jects of consultation* Concerning the mannejps of poli- 
tics^ however, we hfive already spoken in what we have 
said about deliberative affairs ; so that it is there explained 
in what manner, aQd through what particulars we may 
produce ethical oratioo& But since about every kind of 
orations there is a certain different end, and about all of 
t}iem opinions and propositions are assumed, from which 
those who consult, demonstrate, and dispute, derive cre- 
dibility ; and farther still, since we have also discussed 
those particulars, from which it is possible to compose 
ethical orations ;-«-*'it rjsmains that we should discuss suc^ 
things as are common. For it is necessary that all rhe* 
toricians in orations [of every kind]] should employ what 
pertains to the possible and impos^ble, and^ should en- 
deavour to show that some things will be, and that 
others have been« The consideration, likewise, of mag- 
nitude is common to all orations ; for all orations, whe- 
ther th^ persuade or dissua^e^ whether they praise or 
blame, accuse or defend, employ diminution and ampE- 
ficadon. But these things being determined, let us eiv- 
deavour to discuss in common what pertains to enthy- 
Memes and examples, in order that by adding wh^ 
remait|6 we may bring to an end what we proposed from 
the first. Of things how^fiv which are common, ampli* 
iicat^pn is most adaptei} to . deinppstr^rtive orationsi' as we 
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htve befen obsenred ; hot tlfiit which tm hem dene is 
most adapted to jodidal orations (for judgtnent is em- 
^yed about these) ; and the iK)88ibIe znd what wiU be 
doQe are most adapted to deliberative oradons. 

fai the first phce, therefore, let us speak conceroii^ 
things possible and impossible. If then it is possible for 
one contrary to be, or to be effected, it would seem to 
be possible that the other contrary also may be. Thus, 
fer instance, if it is possible that a man may be restored 
to health, it is also possible that he may be diseased ; for 
diere is the same power of contraries so far as diey are 
contraries. And iiP one similar is possible, another simi* 
lar likewise is possible. And if that which is more dffi* 
«ttlt is posable^ that also which is more easy is poss&Ie. 
Uf likewise, it is pos8B>le for a thing to be rendered good 
or beautiful, it is possibly in short, for that thitig to ht 
produced ; for it is more difficult for a beautiful hons^ 
llian for a house simply, to exist. That also of which 
die beginning is possible the end is possible ; for nothing 
is effected, nor begins to be effected, of things which iate 
impossible. Thus, for instance, it will never begin to be 
possible, nor will it ever be possible, that the diag<mal of 
a square should be commensurable with the side of the 
square. That of which the end, l&ewise, is possibly 
die beginning is possible ; for all things are produced 
from the beginning or principle. If that, also, which is 
poRSteribr in essence, or in generation, is possible to be 
eJ&cted, this is likewise the case with diat which is prior ; 
as, if it is possible for a man, it is also possible for a chSd, 
to be generated ; for the latter is prior to the former. 
And if it is possible for a child to be generated, it is 
likewise posable for a man ; for a child is the begianmg, 
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[but man is the end of this gtmeradaik] Thorn Augt) 
abo, of which the love or desire is from nature, are po8« 
8ft>le; for no one for the most part loves or desires things 
imposdble. And it is possible for those things to be and 
to be effected, of which there are sciences and arts* 
Those things likewise are possible, the principle of &e 
generation of which is in those things whidi we cm 
compel, or persuade } and these are things than which we 
are more powerful, or of which we are the masters or 
friends* And of those things of which the parts are 
possible, the whole is possible ; and of those thmgs of 
which the whole, the parts also are for the most part pos* 
siUe. For if it is possible for the ornaments of the head^ 
and a garment to be made, it is also possible for ajqpard 
to be made ; and if apparel, it is likewise possible for 
the ornaments of the head, and a garment to be made* 
If, likewise, the whole genus is among the number of 
things possible to be effected, this is also the case with 
the species ; and if with the species, likewise with the 
genus. Thus, for instance, if it is possible for a diip, it 
is also possible for a three-banked gMej to be constmct4 
ed ; and if a three^banked galley, a diip likewise may be 
constructed. And if one of those things which are na« 
mrally related to each other is possible, the other also is 
possible ; as if the double is po»2>le, diis is also die case 
wah the half ; and if the half, the double also. If, fike* 
Wise, it is possible for any thing to be effected without 
drt or preparation, it is much more possible for it to be 
tfMttd through art and <liligent attention ; whence, also^ 
it Is said by Agatho, 

Some thiqgs b j fiutiiae may eflkcfted be. 
And some by art we do, and from necessity. 
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Aod if a thbg toxf be effected by wdHK, or inferioTy or 
more imprudent pertons, it may ako be much more 
effected by persons of a contrary description ; as likewise 
bocrates said, that it would be a dreadful things if £u- 
thynus should have learnt that, which he himself was 
unable to discoYcr. But with respect to thbgs impos- 
sible, it is evident that they may be obtained from the 
contraries to the above-mentioned particulars. 

Whether a thing, however, has been done, or has not 
been done, must be considered from what follows. For 
in the first place, if that has been done, which is lev 
naturally adapted to haye been done, that will have been 
effected which is more naturally adapted to hare bbcn 
done.' And if that which was wont to be done after- 
wards has been done, that also has bieen done, which 
was usually done before } as if a man has forgotten any 
thing, he has once learnt that which he has forgotten* 
And if a man is able and willihg to do a thing he has 
done it ; for all men act, when they are willing and able; 
dnce there is then no impediment to their actmg. Far« 
tfaer stUl, if a man is willing to do a thing, and Jiotlub^ 
ertemal impedes him, he does it. And if he is abk.to 
effect any thing, and is angry, he effects it j and this is 
likewise the case if he is able, and is under the influence 
of desire. . For men for the most part do those thoigs 
which they de^e, and are able to efl^t ; depraved men, 
indeed, from intemperance; but worthy men becauae 
they desire what is equitable^ If, also, any (me intaoded 

' Thus it is more difficult to injore another person in deeds than 
in words. Hence, if some one has injured smother in deeds, he b^S 
gbo injured him in vrord;^. 
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to do a thiD^ it is probable that he did iu And if such 
things are' done as are* naturally adapted tp be done prior 
to a certain thing, or for the sake of it, [that thing has 
been done.J * Thu^ if it has lightened^ it has also thun- 
dered. And if any one has endeavoured to do a certain 
thing, he has also done it. And if such things as are 
naturally adapted to have been done afterwards^ or if 
that for the sake of which they are done has been ef- 
fected, that also which is done prior to them, and for the 
sake of which they are done, has been effected. Thus, 
if it has thundered, it has lightened ; and if a thing has 
b^en done,, there. has likewise been an endeavour to dp 
it; With respect, however, to all these things, some of 
them are from necessity ; but others for the most part 
subsist after this manner. And as to that which has not 
been done, it is evident that it may be shown not to have 
been done froip places contrary to the before-meq- 
tiosied*. . 

Evidence,. likewise, with resp»eet to what will be done 
may be derived hoin. the same things ; for that which it 
is in: the poMV'er and will df iuy ope to do, will be done. 
This is also the case with things which any one is im- 
pelled to do from desire and anger, and reasoning in 
conjunction with power. Hence, if any one is impelled, 
or meditates to do a thing, it will be done j since for the 
most part things which are intended to be done are ef- 
fected, rather than those which are not. If, also, those 
things are done which ought to have been done first, 
that likewise will be done, which ought to have been 
done afterwards. Thus, because before it rains the 
clouds ought to be collected, if the clouds are collected, 
Arist VOL. I. L 
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it is probable it ^^ rain. And if a thing has been done 
which is for the sake of something else, it is probable 
that the thing will be done for the sake of which the 
other was done; as if the foundation is laid, it is pro- 
bable the house ixdll be built. 

T^th respect, however, to the magnitude and panri- 
tude of things, the greater and the less, and in short 
things which are great and small, these will be evident 
to us from what has been before said ; for in the discus- 
sion of the deliberative genus we have spoken concerning 
the magnitude of what is good, and in short, concerning 
the greater and the less. Hence, since in every oradon 
the proposed end is good ; as for instance, the useful, 
the beautiful, and the just, it is evident that through 
these^ amplifications must be assumed in all orations. 
But beades these, to investigate any thing ccmceming 
magnitude simply and excess, is a vain discus^on* For 
particulars are more useful [in the composition of orations] 
than universals. And thus much concerning the possi- 
ble and impossible, and whether a thing has been done, 
or has not been done, and will be, or will not be ; and 
further still, concenung the greatness aAd fittleness of 
things. 
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CHAPTER XXL 



It now remains to speak about the credibility which is 
common to all [^orations], since we have already spoken 
about the credibility which is peculiar. But there are 
two kinds of the credibility which is common, viz. ex- 
ample and enthymeme ; for a sentence is a part of an 
enthymeme. In the first place, therefore, let us speak 
concerning example ; for example is similar to induc- 
tion } but induction is a principle.' 

But of examples there are two species ; for one spe- 
cies indeed of example, is to speak of things that are past, 
but the other is, when we ourselves feign [[something simi- 
lar for the purpose of showing that which we wish to 
show.3 And of this, one species is a parable, but the 
other fables like those of ^sop and the Africans. Ex- 
ample, however, is indeed a thing of the following kind, 
as if some one should say, '^That it is necessary to 
make preparations against the Persian king, and not 
suffer him to subjugate Egypt ; for prior to him Darius 
could not pass over [the Hellespont]] till he had captured 

' As in the sciences induction is employed as a principle for the 
purpose of proving uniTertads, so in rhetoric esMmfk is employed 
ib order to-uofolddmi. 
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Egypt ; but ivhea he had captured it, he passed into 
Greece." And again, ** Xerxes did not attack Greece 
till he had captured Egypt ; but when he had captured 
it, he passed over into Greece; so that this king [of 
Persia] also, if he should take Egypt will pass into 
Greece. Hence, he must not be suflfered to do this." 
But a parable is a Socratic . sittilitude ; as if some one 
should say, "That it is not proper magistrates should be 
chosen by lot ; for this is just as if some one should 
choose athletae by lot, so as not to select those who are 
^ble to contend, but those on whom the lot fall^ ; or as 
if some one should choose by lot from a number of 
sailors^ him who ought to be the pilot of a ship, as if it 
were proper that he should be chosen on whom the lot 
falls, and not he who is skilled in steerii^ a ship." But 
a fable is. such as- that of Stesicborus against Phalaris, 
and of ^sop for a certain demagogue* For, when the 
Himerians had chosen Phalaris for their general with 
absolute authority, and were about to give him a. guard 
for his body, Stesicborus after other things which he 
had said, addressed this fable to them, *^ That a horse 
{[once]] had sole possession of a meadow, but that a stag 
coming into it, and destroying the pasture, the horse 
wishing to be revenged of the stag, asked a man, if he 
should be able in conjunction with him to punish the 
stag. But the man answered, that he should be able if 
he would suffer himself to be bridled, and let Jiim get 
on his back, armed with darta. The horse, therefore, 
having consented, the man, having got on his back^ in- 
stead of taking vengeance i^' the stag, made the horse 
his s^ve. In like manner, said he, do you Himerians 
take care, lest wishing to be revenged of your enemies, 
you suffer the same things as the hoxae. Eor nom you 
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hflive received a bridle, in having chosen a general wich 
a)>solute authority ; but if you allow him a guard, and 
suffer him to get on your backs, you will immediately 
be enslaved by Phalaris." But -Slsop, when pleading in 
Samos for a dwnagogue who was in danger of losing 
his life, said, '^ That a fox in passing over a river fell 
into a whirlpool, and not being able to get out of it, was 
for a long time in a miserable condition, and many canine 
flies adhered to his skin. But a hedgehog wandering 
alcmg, as soon as he saw him, commiseradng his con- 
dition, asked him whether be should drive away the 
canine flies from him. The fox, however, would not 
give his permission ; and being asked by the hedgehog 
why he would not, replied, because ^ese indeed are now 
fuU of me, and draw but little blood ; but if ypu drivq 
these away, . others will come who are hungry, and will 
drink up the rest of my blood. Thus, O men of 
Samos ! sai^ he, this man will no longer hurt you ; for 
be is.rich^ but if you put him to des^th, other persons 
who are poor will succeed him, and by diieving the pub* 
lie property, will consume your wealth/' 

Fables, however, are adapted to popular harangues, 
and they have this good, that it is difficult to find things 
which have been similarly transacted ; but it is easy to 
find fables.' For it is necessary that he who is able to 
perceive similitude [in things] should compose fiaibles in 
the same manner as j^arables, which it is easy to do from 
philosophy. It is easy, therefore, tQ introduce fables; 

* Fables excel examples taken from true histories in this, that 
it it dificiiH tp find true hickories, bat iables iqaj be. easily a4- 
4acc4 
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bnt examples derhred from history are more useful for 
the purposes of consultation ; for foture, for the most 
part, resemble past events. 

But it is necessary that the orator should use examines 
as demonstrations when he has not enthymemes; for 
credibility is obtained through these. And when he has 
enthymemes, he should use them as testimonies, and 
should employ examples in the epilogues of the enthy- 
memes. For examples, when they are proposed by 
themselves, ought to be similar to inductions ; but in* 
duction is not adapted to rhetorical compoations except 
in a few instances. And examples when adduced in 
confirmation of conclusions are equivalent to tesdmonies. 
But a witness is every where adapted to persuade. 
Hence, he who introduces examples prior to enthy- 
memes, must necessarily adduce many examples ; but 
one example is sufEcient for the purpose of confirmittg 
what has been proved by enthymemes. For a credible 
witness, though but one, b useful. And thus .we have 
shown how many species there are of examples, and 
how and when they are to be used. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

With respect to gnomology, or the doctrine of a 
sentence! when we have shown what a sentence is, it 
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wOl iSbea eipedaUy become evident^ about what kmd of 
tfaisLgSt and wfaeo^ and to what persons^ it is fit to employ 
sentences in Madons. But a: sentence is an enunciation^ 
yet noi about pardculars» such as what kind of person 
Ifrfiictates ' was, but about that which is universal ; jtt 
it is not about all universals, such for instance as diat a 
ligbt is contrary to a curved line; but it is about those* 
uoiveraals with which actions dare conversant, and thosr 
things which in acting are eligible or to be avoided^ 
Hence, because enthymemes are nearly syllogisms about 
thiagjs of diis Und, if the syllogism is taken away, the 
CQOclusions and the principles of the enthymemes an 
sentences. Thus for instance [what Meddi in Euripdet 
S9ys is a sei^enc^ vi^.] ^^ It does not become a man of. 
a sound mind to educate his children so as to render 
them transcendently wise." This, therefore, is a sen* 
tence. But the cause bang added, and the why^ the 
whole is an enthymeme ; as for instance, [In the words 
of Medea,] *^ For besides the indolence which they thus 
acquire^ they excite the banrful envy of their fellow 
dtizenSi'' And also» ^ There is no man who is in all 
respects ha[^.'' *• And, *' There is not any man who 
is free ;'^ ^ is a sentence ; but the following words being 
added, it becomes an endiymeme, viz. ^ For he ia 
other the slave of wealth, or of fortune." 

If, therefore, a sentence is what we have said it is, 
diere are necessarily four species of a sentence* For it 

' Iphicrates was an Athenian, who, though bom m obscurity, by 
hb industry and Tiitiie asoeaded to the highsst dignities of the 



* Ex Scbenoboea EuripuL in Frdogo. 
> Ex Enripid. Hecuba. 
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vill Other subsist in conjunction With ab ^f^ogue, or 
withoat an epilogue. Those sentences, therefore, re- 
quirie demonstration, which assert any thing paradoxical, 
or dubious; but those that assert nothing paradoxica), 
are without an epilogue. But of these, it is necessary 
that some indeed, in consequence of being previoudy 
known, should require no epilogue, such as for instance, 
^^ H^tb, as; it appears to us, is the best of thkigs to 
man." For thus it appears to the tnany. But other 
sentteces as soon as they are spoken become manifest to 
those that consider them ; such as, '^ There is no loTer 
who does not always love.*' ' Ctf sentences, however, 
which are with an epilogue, some indeed are the parts of 
an cndiymeme ; as, *^ It does not becoDie a man of a 
sound mind.'' But others are enthymemaric, yet are 
not a part of an embymeme; which also are especially 
approved. These. are sentences m which the cause 
of what is said is apparent ; as in' the following, ^' Bdng 
si mortal do not retain an immortal anger."* For to say, 
•♦It is not proper to retain anger always," is a sentence ; 
but the addition, *•* B^ing a mortSil/* assens the why or 
die. cause. Similar to this also is the sentence, ^ It is fit 
that mortals should be wise in mortal, and hot in immor^ 
tal cohcems.'* ^ . 

From what has beeii ssud, therefore, it is manifest how 

■ tiiis is what Hecuba says to Menelaus in the Troades of 
£ufipides.* 
* Thus Achilles in Pope's translation of the Iliad. 

Why should (alas) a mortal maot as I, 

Burn with a fury that can never die ? Book xix. 

' See this assertion beautifully opposed by Aristotle in the 10th 
book of his Nicomacbean Ethics. 
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itiatiy spedeB Itere are of a seantei&ce, and to '^at .Idad- 

df things each is adapted. For in tfamgs of a dubious^ M 

pliradoxical nature; a sentence is n^ to be used without 

an epilogiie» but either, an ^ilogue being added, tte 

sentence must be used as a conclosion ; as if any one 

should say, *f I indeed, since it is neither proper to be 

enyious, nor to be indolent, aisscrt that eruditicMi is not 

requisite;" or, this being previously said, the former 

assertions must be subjoined. But in things which are 

not paradoidcal indeed, yet are immanifest, the .why or 

cause must be most concisely added. And to things of 

this kind Laconic apophth^ms and enigmas are adapted ; 

as if some one should say what Stesichorus said among 

the Locrians, *^ That it is not proper to behave inso* 

lently, lest the grasshoppers should sing on the ground." ' 

A sententious mode off ^aking, however, is a^bipted tor 

him who is more advanced in age ; bot what he iMiteiw 

tiously says, must be about things in which he is skilled* 

Hence, it is unbecoming for one who is not so advancini 

in 9ge to speak sententioiasly, in the same maimer as.it is 

for him to ipythologize. But fbr a man to speak sen* 

tentiously about things in which he is unskilled is^faoU^. 

and inerudite^ of which this is a suiEcient iDdi<?ation,!tlia£r 

inisfics are esp^ially sententioos,>and easily show that they* 

^e so. ; To assert, however, universally, that which is^ 

not universally true, is e^peqially adapted to lament«iiOi»« 

and amplication ; and in this case, ^ch seateiices ttust. 

be adduced dther at the begmning, or when yousd^mofi*' 

■ Stesichorus signified hj this enigma, that if the Locrians bc«- 
haved insolently to a powerful people, their country would be nx 
dangi^of being laid waste by them, so that the trees being .cut 
down, the grasshoppers (cicadac) would be forced to sing on the 
bare ground. 
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But it k reqimbe to employ $mtmt» ^mbidt- 
are generally known aad common, if they are ueef ul (jfor 
the purpose ;] for m consequence of being comnWf 
as being acknowledged by all men they appear to be 
true. Thus he who exhorts sddiers to encounter daogert 
though they have not sacrificedt may employ [what 
Hector says to PoIydamas,3 

Without a sign his sword the brave man draws* 
And asks no omen but his country's cause.' 

And when those are exhorted to fight who are inferior 
to their opponents in force, it may be said. 

In batde Mars to either^side inclines.* 

When any one likewise is exhorted to destroy the chil* 
dren of enemies, though they have done no injury, he 
may say, •*He is a fool, who having destroyed the 
ftdier spares the children." Farther still, some proverbs 
are also sentences ; such as the proverb, ^* An Attic 
stranger/' Sentences likewise are to be somedihes ad« 
duced, contrary to those which are generally received. 
But I mean by those that are generally received, such as 
^ Know thyself,** and « Nothing too much/^ And 
sentences contrary to these are to be adduced, when 
eUier the manners will from thence seem to be better, 
or when the thing is spoken pathetieally. But a th^g 
iaqioken pathetically, if some one being enraged should 
say, ^' It is false that a man ought to know himself; for 
this man, if he had known himself, would never have 
solicited the conuaand of the army/' And the maaneis 

■Iliad, 12. MlHui,l8. 
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vnil appetrlD be better^tf U is arid, ^ That k is not pM^ 
per^ according to the anerdon of Bias» to love as if. 
iatsadii^ hereafter to hate, but father to hate as if 
intending hereafter to love/' It is Bece88ary» hovever^ 
tcrronder the choice manifest by the diction^ but if nott 
ta snbjMi the cause. Thus for instance, we may either 
tfans speak^ ^ That it is necessary to k>ve» not as they 
say, but as if always intending to love ; for the other 
JjL e. he who loves as if intending hereafter to hate^ 
lovM like a treacherous person." Or thus, *^ What 
is generally asserted does not please me; for a true 
friend ought to love as one who will love always. Nor 
does that saying please me» Nothing too much ; for it is 
necessary to hate vehemently bad men." 

But these sentences afford great assistance to orations, 
one cause of which arises from the arrogance of the 
hearers ; for they are delighted if any one speaking uni- 
versally, happens to adduce opinions which they have 
formed about some particular things. My meaning, 
however, will be mflmifost from what follows ; and at the 
same time it will be evident how these sentences are to 
be investigated* For a sentence is, as we have said, 
a uiiversal enundaticm ; but the auditors are delighted 
when that is universally asserted, which diey have pre* 
concdved partially. Thus for instance^ if any one hap* 
pens to have had bad neighbours or childrm, he will 
adopt the sentence, *^ That nothing is more trouble- 
some than vicinity," and ^ That nothing b more stupd 
than the procreadon of children.*' Hence, it is necessary 
to conjecture what the opinion of the audience will be 
^hout particulars, and afterwards to adduce universal 
^sentences conform^e to their opinion. And diis i$ one 
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which speaiung senteadcusly ought to pofiscss. Bat. 
tbere is another use of it which is superior to this; ibr 
it causes orations, to become etUcaL And those oratioiis 
are ethical in which the dek'berate inMition of the speaker 
is manifest* . All sentences^ however, ^hct this, becamse 
he who employs the sentence, speaks umversaUy about 
things which are the objects of ddtiberate choice* Hence, 
if the sentences are good, they cause .the qoeaker lo 
appear to be one who possesses worthy manners. And 
thus much concerning a sentence^ what it is»..how raany 
^Bcies there are of it^ how sentences are to be eio- 
ployed^and what adyantage they possess* 



CHAPTER XXIir. 

; Let us now speak concerning enthymemes univier* 
sally, after what manner they are to be. investigated; 
and in the next place, let us show what are .the places- of 
enthymemes j for there is a different species of each of 
these- That an enthymeme, therefore, is a cen^ia syj- 
logism, and how it is a syllogism, we have befoie 
shown; and also in what it differs from dialectic syllo^ 
gisms. For neither ought things remote to be collected, 
nor are all things to be collectively assumed i since the 
former will be obscure from their, length j .ajid tl)e latter 
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wiU be nagatoiy, through speaking of tUags iduch 
obvious. For this is the leuon why:the unldaraed aie 
mose capable, of prodttdi^ persuasiiHi among the cfovd, 
than the karned, since as the poets say; *^ The unkamrd 
^peak more eiegmitiy to a mob.'' For the unltsacMd 
speak of things common and universal,, [which zte 
adapted to the xomprehoision of the mukitnde;} hot 
the leamed speak of things which they know^ and 
vrhich are near. Hence^ rhetorical enthymemes most 
aoc be composed firopi every thing which is probable, but 
from things of a definite nature ; such as are those thingi 
which appear probable to the judges, or which, tte 
judges admit. Nor is it requisite that these dnngs 
should be approved by all the auditors, but it is sufficient 
if they zte approved by the greater part of them. It is 
likewise requiske not only to collect from things 
which ^re necessary, bat also from things which 
have a frequency of subsistence. In the first phoe, 
therefore, it is necessary to assume, that concemiog the 
thing of which it is requisite to speak and sylbgt2», 
whether by employing a political, or any other syJ- 
iogism ; concerning this it is necessary to possess ail cr 
some of the things which are inherent in it^ for if we pos^ 
'Oess none of them, no cottclusioin: can be made from 
Yiotbing: I say ibr instance, how can we advise the 
Athenians to engage in war or not, unless we know 
what their power i^ whether naval or land, 'or both; 
haw great it is; what their revenue is; who are their 
friends and enemies; dsad farther still, what wars they 
haver waged, and how they were carried on, and other 
dungs of the like kind. How likewise could we praise 
them, if we were not acquamted whh the naval battle at 
SaHmns, or A& bafaJe* at Marathoi^ or the deeds tihich 
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diey peffarmed for the Heradkbe, or asy thiqg dte of 
the like kmd i For all men prase others bom beaudfol 
transactioiis which exist, or appear to exist. In a sioiilar 
nnnner, also, in blaming the Athenhns, we must direct 
our attention to the contraries to these things, consider- 
ing what particular of a contrary kind pertains to them, 
or appears to pertain to them; such as that Aey en- 
shvod the Greeks, and subdued those who Sotofjtkt wtth 
diem against die Barbarian, and behared most intrepidly, 
viz. the AeginetsB and PotidosateB ; and other diinga of 
the like kind, and whatever other crime may be laid to 
thar charge. Thus too, both those who accuse^ and 
those who defend, accuse and de£end by directing their 
attention to inherent pardculars ; but it makes no diffier- 
enoe whether we sp^ of the Athenians or Lacedaemo- 
nians ; of God, or man. For he who advises AcbiUes, 
who praises or blames, accuses or defends him, must as- 
,anme things which are inherent, or appear to be inherent, 
that from these he may in praising or blaming diow whe- 
.tfaer any thing beautiAil in conduct or base is inherent ; 
in accusing or defending may show whether any thing just 
or unjust is inherent; and in advising, whether any diiog 
advantageous or detrimental is present The like method 
must also be adopted in every other thing. Thus for in- 
stance, in investi^ting whether justice is good or not, our 
attention must be directed to wluit is inherent in justice or 
in good. Hence, since it appears that diis method is adqited 
by all men, whether th^ syllogize more accurately, or 
more remissly ; for their as8umpti<»is are not derived 
from all things, but from such as are inherent in each 
particular, and through reasoning; since it is evident 
that it is otherwise impossible to prove what diey wirii to 
prove;— diis being the case, it is obvious, as we have 
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shown in the Topics^ that about each question m things 
ccmtingenty and the time best adapted to thern^ it is 
necessarf to have, in the first place, things of a more 
select nature. The mtestigation, likevris^ must be made 
after the same manner in things of an unexpected 
nature^ so that our attention must not be directed to the 
indefinite, but to tilings inherent^ wUch are the subject 
of the oration. Of the things inherent, likewise^ tfa^e 
greater part, and those which are nearest the subject, 
must be included in the oradon } for by how much the 
greater the number of things inherent is which the 
orator possesses, by so much more ea^ly will he proi^ 
that wUch he wishes to p^ove; and by how much more 
proximate [the pardculais are which he details,] by so 
nmcfa the more appropriate will they be, and less com- 
mon. But I call common thmgs, indeed, such as to 
praise Achilles, because he is a man, and because he is 
among the number of demigods, and because he fougbl 
j^;ainst Troy. . For diese particulars belong also to many 
Mhers ; so that praise of thk kind no less pertains to 
Achilles than to Diomed. Things peculiar, however, 
are such as happen to no other person, than Achilles ; 
such as to haye slain Hector the bravest of the Trojans ; 
and Cygnus, who being invulnerable prevented the 
Greeks from descending from their ships to the land ; 
and that being very young he entered into the army, 
though he was not bound by an oadi to fight against the 
Trojans. These, and other things of the like kind, are 
peculiar to Achilles. This, therefore, is one place 
of selection, and is the first topical place. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



Let us npw speak of the elements of enthymemes. 
But I call the^ame thing the element and place of an en^ 
thymeme. Let us however first speak of those things 
which it is necessary in the first place to discuss* For 
there are two species of enthymemes. And the first spe^ 
des contains ostensive enthymemes, which show that a 
thing is, or is not ; but the other species is adapted to 
confutation. They differ also in the same manner as in 
dialectics an elenchus and syllogism differ. But an os- 
tensive enthymeme, is when the conclusion is collected 
£pom thmgs acknowledged ; and the entbymeme adapted 
to cotkfutation is, when things not acknowledged are col- 
lected in the conclusion. Nearly, therefore, places have 
been delivered by us about each of the useful and neces- 
sary species ; for propositions respecting each have been 
selected. Henci^, we have shown from what places it is 
requi^te to derive enthymemes about good or evil, the 
beautiful or the base, the just, or the unjust ; and in a 
similar manner places have been assigned by us concern* 
ing manners, psis^ons and habits. 

Again, therefore, it remains that after another manner 
we should assume universally concerning all [the three 
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genera of orations,] indicating which of thetn are dd^pt^d 
to confutation, and are ostensive, and what are the pUces^ 
of aj^arent enthymemes, but which are not enthynleines 
in reality, since ndther are they syllogisms. But .these 
things being rendered manifest, we shall discuss solutiono 
and objections, and show whence it is requisite to adduce 
these against enthymemes. 

One place, therefor^, of ostensiye enthymemes is from 
contraries ; for it is necessary to consider whether one 
contrary is inherent ia another j subverting, indeed, if 
it be not inherent ^ but confirniing if it is inherent. For 
instance, [we may thus show] that to act temperately is 
good ; fpr to act intemperately isqoxious. Or as in the 
Messeniac oration [of Alcidamas j] for if war is the cause 
of the present evils, it is necessary to correct those evils 
with peace. For [as a certain tragic poet argues in 
Greek senaries,] " If it is not just to fall into anger with 
those who have done evil willingly ; neither is it fit, if 
any one has acted beneficently! from compulsion, to be 
grateful to him.*' But if to speak falsely is, among mor- 
tals, calculated to persuade, it is requisite to think that 
on the contrary many things are true, which are consi- 
dered by mortals as incrediblev Another place is from 
similar cases ; for it is necessary that they should be 
amilarly inherent, or not inherent- Thus from this place 
it may be shovm that not every thing which is just is 
good. For if every thing just were eligible and good, 
every thing which is justly done would be eligible and 
good ; biit now to die justly is not eligible. Another 
place is from relatives. For if some one has acted well 
or justly, another has suffered well or justly. And if to 
command is just, it is also just to obey the conu&and } as 

ArisL VOL. i. m 
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ihe pubKcsn Diomedon said about the tribatcs. '^ For, 
said he [to the people,] if it is not disgraceful in you to 
sell the tributes, neither is it disgraceful in us to buy 
them." And, if one man desenredly and justly suffers 
a I0SS5 he who caused him to suffer it, acted well and 
justly. And if he who caused another to suffer a Iocs 
acted well and justly, he who sustained the loss, sus- 
tained it well and justly. In this place, however, it is 
possible to paralogize. For if a man died justly, he 
suffered justly ; but perhaps not by you. Hence it is 
necessary to consider separately, whether he who suffered 
deserved to suffer, and whether he who did the thing 
deserved to do it, and thus to infer what is adapted and 
appropriate. For sometimes a thing of this kind is disso- 
nant, and nothing impedes ; ' as in the Alcms&on of 
Theodectes. 

<' Did never anjr nortai hate thy mother ?* 

To which the answer is, 

** Distinctly this must be considered.'^ 

Alphesibsea, also, inquiring, << How therefore hare the 
judges condemned thee ?" Alcmsson answered, 

" Of death deserving she was judg'd, but I, 
*Twas said, could not have slain my mother." 

Thus, likewise, on the trial . of Demosthenes, and those 
who slew Nicanor, because they weri judged to have 

* That is, it may happen that a man wa5 slain jusdy, and yet he 
wfa0 dew lum, slew him mijnstly • 
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slain him justly, it appeared that he was justly put to 
death. In like manner, when a certain person was slain 
at Thebes, it was inquired in the court of justice whether 
he had been unjustly slain j as if it were not unjust to 
slay lum who deserved to die. Another place is from 
the more and the less ; such a^, if even the gods do 
not know all things, much less do men. For the mean^ 
hig of this is, if the more is not inherent in that in which 
it ought to be tnote inher^it, it is evident that neither 
will it be inherent in that in which the less is inherent^ 
But this place, that he will strike his ndghbour who 
strikes his father, depends on this, that if the less is inhe- 
rent, the more also will be idherent.^ And this place b 
useful for both purposes ; viz. whether it be requisite to 
show that a thing is inherit, or is not. Farther stiU^ 
if a thing is inherent neither more nor less ; whence it is 
said, [in a certain tragedy,] '^ Is thy father to be pitied, 
becanse he has lost a son, and is not Oeneus to be equally 
commiserated, who has lost his son Meleager one of the 
most illustrious of the Greeks ?" And that if Theseus did 
not act unjustly [In ravishing Helen,] neither did Faris^ 
And if the Tyndaridse [i. e« Castor and Pollux] did not 
act unjustly [in ravishing the daughters of Leucippus,] 
neither did Paris. Likewise if Hector did not act un« 
justly in slaying Patroclus, neither did FsLth in slaying 
Achilles. And if other artists are not vile men, neither 
are philoaophecs. * And if generals are not vile, because 
they ate frequendy conquered, neither are soi^ists. And 
that if a private person ought to be careful of your re^ 



* For it is Usn probable that a man will surtlce his father, than 
diat he will strike bis neighbour ; at kati U toas so in ancient iimu^ 
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nown, you also ought to be careful of the renown of the 
Greeks. Another place consists in the consideratioo 6f 
time; as is exemplified in what Iphicrates says in his era* 
tion against Harmodius. For said he, ^* If before I had 
done the thing, I had demanded a statue in case I did it, 
you would have granted it to me, and will you not grant, 
it, now I have done the thing ? You would not, thereu 
fere, when expecting a benefit promise a reward, and 
Mfuse it, when you have received the benefit." And 
again, fer the purpose of persuading that the Thebans 
ought to permit Philip to pass thn>ugh their land into 
Attica, it may be said, ^ That if he had made this re- 
quest before he sent you assistance against the Phocenscs, 
you would have permitted him. It is absurd, therefore^ 
that because he then neglected [to ask permissbn,^ and 
trusted you would grant it, that you should now deny it 
to him." Another place is taken from things said, .and 
retorted on the speaker. And this mode is emineady 
useful, and was employed in [the tragedy of ] Teucrus 
by Iphicrates against Aristophon, when he inquired of 
him whether he woujki have betrayed the ships for. money ? 
And when Aristophon denied that he would, Iphicmes 
afterwards said, '^ You therefore being Aristophon would 
not have betrayed them, and ^ould I being Iphicrates 
have betrayed them ?" It is necessary^ howeva', 
that he who is opposed should appear to have acted 
more unjustly than the opponent ; . for if not, it 
would seem to be ridiculous, if any one -had €oid 
this against Arisddes accusing [who was in every respect 
worthy of belief,]] and which ought to have been said 
against an accuser, who did not deserve to be credited. For 
in short the plaintiflF ought to be considered as better than 
the defendant. Qe therefore who opposes another, 
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sbouid always reprobate this. And universally, that 
which is said is absurd, when any oiie reproves others in 
things which he himself does, or would have done j^if . 
he could y} or who pervades others to do those things 
which he himself does not do, nor would have done. 
Another place is derived from definition ; such fbr in* 
stance as, *'That which is dsemomacal is nothing else 
than either God, or the work of God ; but whoever 
ibinks that it is the work of God, must necessarily think 
that there are Gods.'" And as Iphicrates said [against 
a certain person named Harmodius,3 ^' He who is the 
best of men is most generous or noble ; for there was 
nothing generous in Harmodius and Aristogiton, dll they 
had accomplished some generous undertaking.*' He 
added, that he was more allied to [i. e. he more resem- 
bled3 the ancient Harmodius. " For my works," said he, 
^^are more allied to the works of Harmodius and Aristo- 
giton than thine.'* And as in [the oration concerning] 
P^uis, ** All men will confess that those who are intem«> 
perate are not satisfied with" the enjoyment of one body.'* 
Hence Socrates said that he would not go to Archelaus 
[king of Macedonia.] ^^ For it is disgraceful," said he, 
^ for him who has received a benefit not to be able to 
recompense him. from whom he received it; just as it 
is disgraceful in him who has been used ill, not to return 
the ill treatment." For all these, defining and assuming 
what a thing is, syllogise about the thmgs which are the 
subjects of their speech. Another place is derived from 
multiplicity of diction, as in the Topics, [an argument is 

* This is what Soqrates says to his judges in the Apology of 
Plato, and is of itself sufficient to prove that Socrates was a polf- 
theist, Independent of a great body of evidence which might he 
adduced in confirmation of ii. 
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derived^] from that which has a rectitude of subsistence 
[being multifariously predicated.] Another place k 
derived from division; as, if all men act unjustly for 
the sake of three things ; for they act unjustly either for 
the sake of this, [viz. utility,] or for the sake of this, 
[viz. pleasure,] or for the sake of this, [viz. because 
they are enraged ;] but for the sake of two of these they 
could not do the injury ; and the opponents themselves 
confess they did not do it for the sake of the third. 
Another place is from induction ; a$ from [the oration 
inscribed] Peparethia, in which it is said, ** That wom«i 
every where determine truly about the birth of children." 
For this is evident from what happened at Athens ; since 
when Mantias the rhetorician was dubious about his son, 
his doubts were dissolved by the mother of the child. 
This likewise happened at Thebes ; for when Ismenes 
and Stilbo contended which of them was the father of 
Thessalicus, Dodonis demonstrated that he was the son 
of Ismenes; and- on this account Thessalicus was con- 
sidered as the offspring of Ismenes. And again, from 
the law of Theodectes, if no one would commit his 
horses to the care of those who do not pay a proper 
attention to the horses of others, nor his ships to those 
who destroy the ships of others, and if the like takes 
place in all things, we ought not to commit our safety to 
those who have badly attended to the safety of others. 
And as Alcidamas says, "That all men honour the 
wise." For the Parians honour Archilochus, though he 
blasphemed them ; the Chians honour Homer, though 
he was not their fellow-cirizen ; and the Mitylenans 
Sappho, though she was a woman. The Lacedaemonians^ 
also, though they were in the smallest degree philologists, 
made Chilo one of their senators. The Italians likewise 
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honoured Pythagoras; and the Lampsaceni buried 
Anax9goras though he was a stranger, and honour him 
even now* Again, the Athenians by using the laws of 
Sol<m were happy; and the Lacedaemonians by using 
those of Lycurgus. The city of the Thebans, also^ 
as soon as philosc^ers were their governors, became 
happy. 

Another place is derived from the judgment made 
about the same, or a similar, or a contrary thing. And 
this indeed is especially the case, if it is the judgment 
of all men, and always ; but if not, if it is the judg- 
Bient of most mqn, or of all, or the greater part of wise 
men, or of good men. Or if it is the decision of those 
who are judges, or of those whom the judges approve^ 
or of those against whom there is no judgment to be 
given, as of princes ; or of those whose judgment it is 
not becoming to oppose, such as the gods, a father, or 
jMreceptors. [But of this place there are many examples,3 
and one is, what Autocles said against Mixidemides, ^* If 
it were well indeed for the venerable goddesses [the 
Furies3 to plead their cause in the Areopagus, can it be 
improper for Mixidemides to do so ?" Another is what 
Sappho said, '^ That to die is an evil ; for the gods hare 
judged it to be so ; since otherwise, they themselves 
would die.'* . Another is, what Aristippus said against 
Plato asserting something as he thought too positively ; 
^^ But our associate^ said he, meaning Socrates, affirms 
no such thing." Another example is that of Agesipoli^ 
who at Delphi inquired of the god [Apollo,] having 
prior to this consulted the oracle of Jupiter Olympus, 
'' Whether the.son was of the same opinion as the father ?" 
As if it were shameful for a son to dissent from his father. 
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Another is that of Isocrates concemsng - Helen, wfaa 
shows that she was a worthy character, because Theseus 
judged her to be so ; and who also says the same thing 
of Paris, because the goddesses preferred [his judgment 
to that of other men.3 He likewise asserts that Evagoras 
was a worthy character, ** because Conon when his affairs 
were adverse, leaving every one else, came to Evagoras." 
Another place is from [the enumeration of] parts, as in 
the Topics [where it is inquired,^ ^* What kind of mo- 
tion the soul is;'' for it is either this, or that, [viz. it 
must either be the motion which is a change in qualify, 
or lation, or . augmentation, or geBeradon«3' An ex* 
ample of this place is from Theodect^s in his oration in 
defence of Socrates [when he was accused by the 
judges ;] ^' What temple has Socrates violated ? And 
what gods has he not reverenced among those whose 
bonours are legally established by the city ?'' Another 
place is from consequent good or evil. For since in 
inost things it happens that some good and evil are con- 
sequent to them, we may employ consequent good for 
the purpose of persuading, praising, and defending, but 
cdnsequent evils for the purpose of dissuading, blamkig, 
and accusing. Thus for instance, [we may blame literary 
pursuits,^ because envy is consequent to erudidon, which 
b. an evil ; and [we may also praise them] because they 
are attended with wisdom, which is a good. Hence, in 
the former case we may say that it is not proper to ac<p 
quire erudition, because it is not proper to , be envied; 
^d in the latter, that it is proper to acquire erudidon, 
for it is requisite to be wise. In this place the art of 

■ Viz. On the hypothesis that the soul Is a motion of such '^ 
)clDd| as some one of the corpareat motions^ 
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the rhetorician CaJippus conasts, to which he added what 
pertains to the possible, and other tbirigs, of which we 
have already spoken. Another |dace is, when about tw» 
things, and those opposed to each other, it is requiake 
eitber to exhort or dissuade, and to use the before-men- 
tioned place in both u'ays. But it difiers from that pbce 
m this, that there casual things are opposed ; but here 
contraries only. Thus for instance, a certain priest 
would not suiFer his son to speak in pufadic ^^ For if»'' 
said he, *^ you speak what is just, men will hate you ; but 
if what is unjust, the gods/' It is necessary, however, 
on the other hand, to speak in public* For if you speak 
what is just, the gods will love you ; but if what is un« 
just, men will love you. This, however, is the same thing 
with the saying, of buying oil and salt. And this argu* 
ment may be retorted, when ta each of two contraries 
good and evil are consequent, each being contrary to 
each* Another place is, because the same things are not 
pcaised openly and secretly ; but just and beautiful tUngt 
are especially praised openly, and privately men are 
more inclined to praise what is advantageous. One of 
these, therefore, we must endeavour to collect. For this 
place is the most principal of paradoxes. Another pkce 
is derived from analogy, and was used by Iphicrates; 
For when the Athenians wished to compel his younger 
son, because he was large, to engage in public service, 
•Iphicrates said, *^ That if great boys were to be con- 
sidered as men, little men should be decreed to be boys*" 
And Theodectes in the law said, ^^ You have made merw 
ceoaries, such as Strabaces and Charidemus, citizens, on 
account of their probity ; but you have not made exiles 
of those among the mercenaries, who have acted Jiefa* 
riously/' Another place is, when, in consequence oi the 
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same thing fisllowmg from two things^ it is shown dnt 
die things from wliich it happeiis to follow are the fiame. 
As when Xenophanes said, *' That. those were similarly 
impbns, who assert that the gods were generated, zsA 
diose who assert that they die ; for in both ways it hap- 
pens that at a certain time the gods do not exist/ ^ And 
in short, that which happens from each^ is always to be 
assmned as the same. [This place was also used by 
some one in the defence of Socrates ; for he said,] 
<^ Ton are about to pass sentence, not on Socrates, but 
on his pursuit, whether it be requisite to philosophize*** 
And, it may be said, ^* That to give earth and water is 
to become slaves ; and that to participate of common 
peace is to do what is commanded to be done/' But 
whichever of these is useful must be assumed. Another 
place is derived from this, that the same men do not 
ahrays choose the same thing in a posterior or prior 
time, but conversely ; as in this enthymeme. ** If when 
we were exiles we fought, in order that we might return^ 
shall we, having returned, fly, in order that we may not * 
fight i*^ Eor at one time the Athenians chose to fight, 
that they might return to their country, and at another 
time they were unwilling to leave their country lest they 
should be obliged to fight. Another place is, when we 
gffirm any thing to have been done on account of some 
cause, through which it might have been done, though 
ft was not in reality done through it; as if one man 
(should give something to another, in order that by 
{[afterwards] taking it away, he may give him pain. Hence, 
(dso it is said [in a certain tragedy,] *^ The daemon gives 



' This example is taken from an oration of Lysias concerning 
ibe Athenians, 
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great prosperity to many, yet not with a benerolent ii^ 
tention, but in order that they may receive more conspi* 
cuous calamities." And in the Meleager of Anttphai^ 
who [that he might praise Meleager] says, ^^ There wtt 
a concourse of people from all Greece, not for the paiw 
pose of killing the boar, but diat they might be ^ritnesses 
of the valour of Meleager." Another example is from 
the Ajax .of Theodectes, in which it is said, ^^ That 
Diom'ed preferred Ulysses [as his associate in the noG* 
tumal adventure,] not for the purpose of honouring him^ 
but that he might have one to attend him who was hit 
inferior." For it is possible he might have thus acted 
vdth this view. Another place is common both to liti- 
gants and counsellors^ and consists in considering what* 
ever pertains to exhortation and dissuasion, and for the 
sake of which things are done and avoided ; for these 
are such as ought to be done when they are present. 
For instance, it must be considered whether a thing is 
possible, and easy to be effected, and whether it is bene- 
ficial either to a man himself, or to his friends; or 
whether it is noxious and pernicious to his enemies, or 
is at least attended with greater emolument than loss. 
And exhortations are to be derived from these places, 
and dehortations from the contraries. From the same 
places also accusations and defences may be derived; 
defence indeed, from those which pertain to dissuaaon, 
but accusation from those which pertain to exhortation. 
And in this place the whole »rt of Pamphilus and Calip- 
pus consists. Another place is derived from things wfaioh 
appear indeed to be done, but are incredible, because 
they would not be credited, unless they were, or nearly 
were in existence ; and this in an eminent degree. Fojr 
whatever is done, is apprehended to be done^ either be- 
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cauBe it has been truly done or is of itself cred3>le^ and 
prob^le. Ify therefore, a thing is incredible, and not 
probable, it will be true that it has been done;' for it 
does not appear to have been done, in consequence of 
being probable and credible. Thus Androcles Pitbeus 
accusing the law said, (the multitude being tumultuous 
whilst he was speaking) ^'The laws require a law to 
correct them/^ For fishes also require salt, though it 
may seem neither probable, nor credible, that animals 
nourished in salt, should require salt. And oHres 
require oil ; though it may seem incredible, that those 
things from which oil is produced, should be in want 
of oil. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



Another place which is adapted to confutation, is 
derived from considering things which are not assented 
to ; viz« from considering, if any thing is not admitted, 

■ When a thing partly appears to have been done, and partly seems 
incredible, from seeming to be incredible, it may be concluded that 
k has been truly done, by Teasoning as follows : Whatever seems 
to liave been done^ either appears so because it is of itself credible 
imd probable, or because it has truly been done% But this thing 
appears to have been done, and not because it is of itself probable* 
since it is rather very improbable. Hence, it appears to have been 
done, beqause it has truly been done« 
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from all titaed, actions^ and speeches, ilnd tbis, indeed, 
may be done separately in the pa^on of the opponent 9 
as, ^* He says that he loves you [^Athenians,} and yet be 
has conspired with the thirty Qyrants against his conn-* 
try .^3 And separately as to the person himself; as, 
^* He says indeed^ that X am litigious, hut he cannot .show 
that I ever sued any man/' It may also be done sqnu 
rately both, as to the person himself and his opponent) 
as, ^' And this man indeed never lent any money, but I 
have ransomed many of you.'' Another place is. usafiil 
with respect to men and things that have been calum- 
niated, but which do not appear to have deserved it ; 
and this consists in assigning the cause of the paradox. 
For there is something which gave rise to the appear* 
ance. Thus for instance, a certain woman was caliim« 
niaied with reference to her son ; for in consequence of 
embracing him, it seemed as if she had connexion with 
the lad. But the cause of her embracing him being 
assigned, the calumny was cKssoIved. Thus too, in the 
Ajax of Theodectes, Ulysses says against Ajax, . that 
tliough he is braver than Ajax, yet he does not seem to 
be so. Another place is derived from cause, which if. k 
exists, the effect also exists ; but if it is not, neither does 
the effect exist. For cause, and that of which it is the 
cause, subsist together, and nothing is without a cause. 
Thi|S Leodamas, in defending himself when Thrasybulus 
accusing him s;^d, ** That his name had been branded 
with in&my on a pillar in the Acropolis, but the inscrip- 
tion had been erased by the thirty tyrants,'' replied, 
^ That this was not possible ; for if it had taken place, 
the thirty: tyrants would have placed more confidence in 
•kin^,vi2iL consequence of his^ hatred to: the people havmg 
l^eea inscrflbed on -a j^lsTf" Another place is froM con* 
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adering whether it was or is possible to adtrise, or do^ 
or have done a thing better than it was advised to be, o^ 
it^ or was done. For it is evident, that if it does not 
thus subsist, it was not done ; since no one willingly and 
ksowingly deliberately chooses what is bad. This 
place, however, is false ; for frequently, it becomes 
i^isrwards evident how it was possible to have acted 
better, though this was before imnianifest. Another 
place is derived from considering when something is in^ 
tended to be done, contrary to what has been done* 
Thus Xenophanes when the Eleans asked him, <* whether 
they should sacrifice to Leucothea, and lament her, or 
not,** advised them, *• If they thought her a goddess, 
not to lament her; but if a mortal, not to sacrifice to 
Imr." Another place is derived from accusing or d«- 
iianding errors. Thus for instance, in the Medcea of 
the poet Carcinus, some persons accuse her of having 
shin her children, because they no longer appear ; (for 
if edoea erred in sending away her sons) but she defends 
herself by saying, *< That [if she had intended to commit 
murder] she would not have slain her children, but 
Jason ; for in not slaying Jason, she would have acted 
wrong, even if she had done the other thing [i. e. slain 
ker children.] This place, howev^, and species of en* 
thymeme, formed the whole prior rhetorical art of Theo- 
dorus. Another place is derived from name ; as Sopho- 
cles [of a certain woman named Sidero^ 

'Tls clear thou iron art, and bcar'st the name. 

Thus also it is usual to celebrate the gods [from the sig- 
nifieadoii of their names.] Gcoion UiLewise called Thrm^ 
st/buluss audackms. And Herodicus said of Thzasy- 
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machuSy ^< Thou art always Thrasymachus [i. e. bold in 
Jight'] He also said of Polus, " You are always Polus 
[l. e. a <:oU.'} Herodicus likewise said of Draco the 
legislator, *' That his laws were not the laws of a man, 
but of a dragofi ; for they were severe/* Another ex- 
ample is derived from what Hecuba says in Qhe Troades 
of] Euripides, when speaking of Venus, ** And the name 
of the goddess \\. e. Aphrodite^ is rightly derived from 
aphrosune [i. e. folly •] And as Choeremon [the comic 
poet] says, ^' PefUheus was so denominated from future 
takmuty.** Those enthymemes, however,, which are 
adapted to confutation, are more approved than thoee 
that are ostensive ; because the former are short colkc- 
.tions of contraries ; but parallels are more obvious to die 
hearer. Of all syllogisms, however, as well those that 
are adapted to confutation, as those that are ostensive^ 
those e^>ecially excite perturbation [in the auditors] 
which manifest themselves as soon as they begin to be 
tnuadated, yet not because their meaning is superfidaL 
For the auditors are at the same time delighted that they 
foreiaw from the beginning what would follow. This 
liMwise is the case with those 8ylk>gi8ms which are un- 
derstood as soon as they are completely enunciated. 



V 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



• Sjncb» howevior, it is possible that one thing may be a 
sgrllogisni) and another not, but only appear to be so j it 
•18 Uke^e necessary \nth respect to an enthymeme, that 
this should be» and that should not be, but should only 
a])pear to be an enthymeme ; since an enthymeme also 
is a certain syllogism* 

But there are places of appareiit enthymemes ; one 
indeed in the diction ; and of this, one part, as in dialec- 
tics, is, when though nothing is syllogisticalty concluded, 
yet at the last it is inferred : It is not therefixe thisy or 
that ; or it necessarily is this or that* What also is said 
m enthymemes contortly and oppositdy, appears to be 
an enthymeme, [though it is not so in reality ;3 ibr such 
a diction is the receptacle of enthymeme* And a thing 
of this kind appears to be from the figure of the diction. 
For the purpose however of speaking syllogisticalty in 
the diction, it is useful to produce the heads of many 
syllogisms, as, ** These he saved, others he avenged, but 
he liberated the Greeks." For each of these is demoD- 
strated from others. But from the conjunction of these 
something appears to be effected. Another place [of 
aj^Murent enthymemes] is derived from equivocation } as, 
if some one should say *^ that /tt/^, mus, a mouse is a 
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worthy animal ; for the mfsttries are the moit iioBotir- 
able odF all inhiatoiy rites/' Or, if some tme making an 
encomium on a dog, should also comprehend in his en- 
comium the celestial dog, or the god Pan, because Pindar 
saysy ^^ O blessed, whom the Olympian gods call the all- 
nurious dog of the great goddess/' Or if it should be 
said, ** That it is most duhonauraNe there should be no 
dog ; so that it is evident that a dog is honourabk.'* 
And to say, ^ That Hermes is the most commumcatioe 
of all the gods ; for he abne is called conmum Hermes.** 
Likewise to say, ^^ That hgos speech is most wortkjf ; 
because good men are worthy not of riches, but of logos 
speech ;*' for to be worthy of logos, is most simply pre- 
dicated. Another place consists in speaking things which 
are sepau*ated, conjunctively, or things which are con- 
joined, disjunctively. For since [each of these modes of 
speaking] appears to be the same, though frequently it 
is not the same, it is requisite to adopt whichever of 
these is more useful. The first example of this place is 
that of Euthydemus, *^ To know, being in Sicily, that* 
diere b a three-banked galley in the Piraeus.'^ ' Another 
example is ^* That he who knows the elements of a verse^ 
knows the verse ; for a verse is the same thing*' [as the 
elements from which it is composed. 3 Another example 
of this place is, ^* That since tvrice so much of a thing 
is noxious, neither can the half of that quantity be said 
to be salubrious ; for it is absurd, if two things are good, 
that one of thdm should be bad/* Thus, therefore, thia 
place IS useful for the purpose of confiitation. But it i* 

* See Chap. ▼. Book \u of the Sophistical ElenchL T^if ii^ 
otij true disjunctivelf; since it is asserted of some one who at ons 
tiaie was in Sicily, and at anstber saw the galley in the Pirasus. 

Arist. VOL. U K 
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osteiuhre as ibHowB ; ^For one good is not two etils»'^ 
in short, this phce is paralogistk. Again, another ex- 
ample k that of Polycrates re^>eGtbg Thrasybultts» 
«<That he deposed the thirty, tyrants." • For this is con- 
junctive. Or what k said in dK Orestes of Theodectes ; 
for it is from dirision, [or is disjunctive,] vis. ^^ It is jont 
Aat she who killed her hudband diould die ; and k is 
also just that a son should revenge his father. It is jwt^ 
therefore, that the modier [Clytemnestra] should be 
slain by the son [Orestes.]" For if these sentences are 
conjoined, the conclusion perhaps will no longer be justi 
in this [sophism] likewise, there is a &llacy of defect ; 
for it is not expressed by whom it is just that the mother 
should be slain. 

Another place consists in confirming or confuting by 
Exaggeration. And this is when a man not showing ths^ 
he has done a certain deed, amplifies tbe thing. For 
thus he causes it to appear either that he has not done 
Hie deed, when he who defends the cause amplifies, or 
that he did it when the accuser was enraged. Henee, it 
is not an enthymeme. For the hearer felsely coUeois 
that he has or has not done die deed, the thing not beii^ 
demonstrated. Another place is derived from a sign ; 
for thif also is unsyllogisdc. As if some one should say,^ 
^ Loveis are advantageous to cides ; for the love of 
Harmodtus and Aristogiton deposed the tyrant Hippar- 
ehiis/' And, likewise, if some one should say, *^ That 
Dionysius was a thief; for he was a depraved character.'' 
For this is unsyllogistic ; since not every depraved cha- 
racter is a thief, but every thief is a depraved character. 
Another place is derived from that which is accidental ; 
as in what Polycrates said of the mice, ** That they aided 
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Qfae city j by gnanving the bawstxings f of the enemy. J* '■ 
Or if some one should say, that to be mvited to supper 
is a most honourable thing ; for Achilles^ in consequence 
of not being invited was' enraged against the Greeks iii 
Tenedos. But he, as being despised, was angry ; and 
this happened because he was not invited. Another 
place is derived from that which is consequent ; as for- 
instance, in what is said of Paris, *^ That he was mag« 
nanimous ; for, despising an association with the multi- 
tude, he dwelt in mount Ida by himself." For because 
magnanimous men are lovers of solitude, Paris also may 
appear to be magnanimous. And, ^^ Since a certain* 
person decorates himself, and wanders by night, he is an 
adulterer ;*' because adulterers also are men of this kind. 
In a similar manner [it may be proved that] mendicants 
and exiles are happy. ^^ Because mendicants ^g and 
dance in temples ; and because it is permitted exiles to 
dwell where they please.'^ For because, these things are 
present with thoto that appear to be happy, those also to- 
whom these things are present, may seem to be happy. 
There is here however a difference in the mode; on 
which account this example falls into defect, [i. e. it is a 
fallacy of defect.] Another place is derived from that 
which is causeless as if it were a cause ; as when that 
which is done together with another thing, or after it, is 
assumed as if it had been done for the sake of it. And 
this place is especially used by politicians, as by Demades^ 
who said, '^That the administration of Demosthenes 
was the cause of all evils ; since ^r happened after it.*' 
Another place is derived from a deficiency in the time 
when, and the manner in which a thing is done ; such 
for instance as this, '^That P^uis justly ravished Hden; 
for die choice* was given to Helen by her father [of 
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mtrryiiy iriiom die pteaML J' For (MriM^t dw choice 

was not given to her always, but at fint; and the autho- 
rity of her £ither over her extended so far as to th^• 
Or a^ if some one should say, ^^That to strike free men 
is insolence.'* For it is not entirely so, but when he who 
strikes was not prdvoked. Farther still, another place is 
when in litigious dilutes, an apparent syllogism is pro* 
duced from that which is simply, and that which is not 
simply ; as in dialectics, it is shown that non-being js 
being* For non-being is non-being. And it is also 
shown diat what is unknown is the object of science. 
For the unknown is the object of science, because it is 
unknown, [i. e. because it is known that it is unknown.^ 
Thus also in orations there is an apparent enthymeme^ 
fo»n that which is not simply probable, but is a certain 
probable thing. This probability, however, does not take 
place universally, as Agatho also says, ^* Perhaps some 
one may say that this is probi^le^ that many things which 
are not prd>able happen to mortals.'' For that which 
is unlikely happens. Hence, what is unlikely is likely. 
But if this be the case, that which is not probable is 
probable. This, however, is not simply true ; but as in. 
contendotts arguments a £aJlacy is produced, when a li- 
mitation resoainiog to a part, to a places to time, or sig« 
nifying relation, is not added ; so here that which is im- 
probable is not dmply probable, but is a certain proba- 
bility. But the art of Corax is composed from this place* 
For whether the person be not obnoxious to the crithe ; 
as he who is weak escapes an action for an assauk ; fi>r 
it is not likdy that he committed an assault ; or whether 
he be obnon>tts, as being a strong man, he has the same 
defence, unless a certain probability is apparent. And 
the like takes place in odier things. For a man must 
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necesaarily be obnoxious to the crime, or not. Boch^ 
therefore, appear to be probable ; and the one is indeed 
probable [in reality ;] but the other, not simply, bat in 
the way we have shown. And this it is, to make the 
inferipr argument to be the superior. Hence men were 
justly indignant with what Protagoras professed to ac^ 
Gomplish. For what he announced is iake, and not true» 
but is apparently probable, and exists in no art but in 
the rhetorical and contentious. And thus much coiU. 
cenung entfaymemes, both the true, and the apparent.. 



CHAPTER IXVIL 

It now follows that we should speak concernmg the 
soludons of enthymemes. But it is possible to di^lve 
them by contrary reasoning, or by ii)trodudng an objec* 
tion. 

With respect to contrary reasoning, therefore, it is 
evident that it may be eflFected from the same places. 
For syllogisms are composed from things that are pro* 
bable ; but many probable things appear to be contrary, 
to each other. 

But objections are mtroduced, in the same manner as 
in the Topics, in four ways ; for they are introduced, 
ettber from the same^ or firom the similar^ or from the 
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contrary^ or from the judgment and auffiori^ qf oAcrs. 
By an objection however bang introduced fifom die 
fldtme; I mean as if for instance the enthymeme sfaculd be 
^0ncei^ng love, tiiat it is a woirthy thii^ an obj«ctioii 
may be made to it in a twofold respect. For ^dier it 
may be said universally, tteit all indigence ' is evil $ or 
partially that it would not be proverinally said. CMmas 
hue,* unless there was also base Iove« But an objecliiai 
is introduced frOm the contrary ; when^ if the «nthyteeaie 
should be, ^^ That a good man beneto all his friends ;'' 
it may be objected, " That neither does a bad man act 
ill towards, all his friends." ' An objection also is intro- 
duced from smilars^ when the endiymeme is, ^* That 
those who receive an injury always hate Qhe authors of 
it. J' For it may be objected, •* That neither do Aose 
who are benefited always love [their benefactor. J* And 
objections which are introduced from the judgments of 
illustrious men, are as if the enthfymeiile were, ** That it 
is requisite to pardon those who are intoxicated ; for they 
err ignorantly.*' The objection is, "That Pittacus, 
therefore, does not deserve to be praised ; ior he should 
not have legally established greater punishments [for 
intoxication,] if he who is intoxicated errs [through ig- 
norance.]" Enthymemes, however, are derived from four 
things J and these four are, the probable, example, tecme- 

' This alludes to the definition of loye given by Diotiiaa in the 
Banquet of Plato j for she there defines love to be desire, anddesire 
td be want. 

^ This alludes to the story of Biblis, ytho fell iti love tbkb her 
brother Caunus. 

f And, therefore, neither does a good, ihaa benefit di' hb flnids, 
because a good man is with respect to beneficence, what 4 l^adffaaa 
is wiih respect to malevolence. ' ... 
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riom [L e. a necessary sign,] and a sign [not necessary J 

Bdt ihose enthymemes -which are coUecled from thmgv 

that exisC for the most part, or appear to exist, are de^ 

lived finom probabilities* Those ^wfaich are derived from 

the similar, either from one, or many similar things, 

(when the orator assuming what is universal, syUogisd-^ 

call j collects what is particular) exist through example. 

But those which exist thiough what is necessary and 

naly2xeibroiaghteCfnerkm. And those that exist through 

whatiis nniversai or particular, wfaetfaet it really is, or nOt^ 

axe jdiroagh ogns [which are not necessary.] But a pi0# 

baUe thing is that which does not exist always, but foe 

the fobct past. Hence it is manifesr, dot enthymemes 

of this kind may always be dissolved, if an objection is 

introduced. The solution, however, is [sometimes] ap« 

paxcnt) and not always true; for he who objects does not 

dissolve the ^nthymeme by showing that the thiiig is ilot 

probable, but by showing that it is not necessary. Heoce^ 

the defendaiit has always die advantage of the plaintiff; 

through this paralogism. For since the jdaintiff demon* 

sdates throng probabilities ; but the sohitbn is not the 

santue [which shows] either that the thing is not probad»le^ 

or that it is not necessary ; and that whkh exist& for the 

moat party is always liaUe to objection ; (for otherwise it 

would not be a probability, but would be always neces^ 

sary)^-*hence the judge, if this mode of solutbn is adopt* 

ed, will think ether that the thing is not probsAle, or 

that it must not be judged by him, in consequence, as 

we have said, <>f being deceived by &lse reasoning* For 

k is reqmsite that he dionld not only judge from things 

which are necessary, but also from probabilities. For 

this is to judge most judiciously. The solution, there* 

fore^ of an enthymeme is not sufficient, which shows that 
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a thing is not necessary, but it is reqoiiite tbat die abla- 
tion should also show, that it is not probable. But this 
will happen, if the objection xadier shows that the thing 
for die most part sub^sts. It is possible, howerec, dot 
a thing may happen for die most part, or frequently, ina 
twofold respect, viz. either from time, or from cixcurn* 
stances ; but prihcipally if from both. For if things 
which frequently happen thus subsist, this is more pro. 
babie. But signs [which are not necessary,]] and en^ 
thymemes derived through a dgn, are solved in the 
way we mendoned in the first book. For that every 
such sign is unsyllogistic is evident to os from the analy* 
tics. Enthymemesy however, derived from enmplea are 
solved after the same manner as endiymemes derived 
from probabilities. For if we can adduce a contrsiry 
example in which the thing is not so, the entfaymeme is 
sohred, because the thing is not- necessary, or because 
many things have happened frequently, and in a difimnt 
manner. But if many things have happened frequeniiy, 
and in this manner^ then it must, be contetided dther tint 
the present circumstance, is not similar, or is not simihrly 
disposed, or has a certain difference. Tecmeria^ how- 
ever, [i. e. necessary signs,] and enthymemes which are 
of the nature of tecmeria^ cannot, be solved in conse* 
quence of being unsyllogistic. But diis is evident to us 
from the analytics.' It remains, therefore^ to diow diat 
what is said, [viz. that certain pcemises] do not east. 
But if it is evident that the premises do exist, and tbat 
the enthymeme is derived from tecmerum^ then the en- 
diymeme becomes insoluble. For all things now become 
^parent from demonstration. 

» JScc the PHor Analytics, Book 11. Chap. 87. 
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CHAPTER XXVin. 



To amplify^ however, and diminisb, ate not* the de? 
ments of an enthymeme ; for I call the same thing an 
element and place. For an element, as also a places b 
that into which many enthymfemes £dl. But to amplify 
and diminish are enthymemes for the purpose of show- 
ingy that a thing is great or small, as likewise that it k 
good or evil, just or unjust, or any thing else. And all 
these are the things with which syllpgisms and enthy* 
memes are conversant j so that if no one of these is the 
place of an enthymeme, neither are amplification and 
dii^udon. 

Neither are enthymemes which have the power of 
solving [tht arguments of the opponent^ any other wft^ 
cies of enthymeme than those which are employed in 
confirmation. For it is evident that he solves [the aigu* 
niMts of his opponent,^ who ^ther shows [the contrary 
to what his opponent asserts,] or introduces an ofajecdon.. 
Bttt he proves the of^site. Thus, if one shows that a 
thii^ has been done, the other shows that it has not 
been dcme ; and if one shows that it has not, die other 
diows that it has been done ; so that here, indeed, tbete 
will be no difference j for both use the same enthy* 
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memes ; dnce they introduce enthymemes to show, that 
the thing is, or is not. An objection^ however, is not 
an enthymeme, but (as we have shown in the Topics) 
it is to declare a certain opinion, from which it will be 
evident that die conclusion is not syllogistical, or that 
something false has been assumed. And thus much has 
been said by us respecting examples and sentences ; and 
in short respecting what pertains to the reasoning power, 
whence we may abound with [enthymemes,] and how 
we may solve them. It now remains to discuss what 
pertains to diction and order. 
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CHAPTER L 



THERE are thrae dugs vfaich it b requisite to tiiscttti 
cottcenuag &n ondQik ; ooSf indeed, from vhat particui* 
Uxs credibiUty ik demed ; the seaxnd, about dicadoli; 
and the third, in what manner it is requiake to arrange 
the parts of an oradon. Concerning credibility, there- 
fore, we have already spoken, and have ^own firom how 
many things it consists^ and that it consists fipom three 
things. We have likewise shown what the nature is of 
these three, and why q-edibility consists from these alone. 
For all men are persuaded [to believe what they hear,^ 
either because those who judge are themselves affeGte4 
in a certain way^ or because they conceive the speakers 
to be worthy lof belief or because the tiding is provedt 
We have ^ spoken xfpcffniDg ^thymemes, aadrhsiff 
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shown whence they ought to be derived ; for some 
things, indeed, are the spedee, bnt odien the pbces 
of enthymemee. It now, however, renuins to speak 
concerning dicdon. For it is not only sufficient to 
know what ought to be said, but it is hkewise necessary 
to (q)eak in a proper manner. And diction contributes 
greatly to the quaUty of the oration. The parts of rlie^ 
tone, therefore, were investigated [by the ancients^ in 
that order in which they are naturally arranged. But 
from the nature of a thing, we ought in die first place 
to discover those things vdnch are adapted to persuade. 
In the second place, these are to be diq)Osed [ju e. ex* 
pressed] by. [an appropriate} diction. And that which 
is to be considered in the diird places and possesses die 
greatest power, though it has not ^yet been discussed by 
any one, is what pertains to pronundadon, or action. For 
tius was but lately hitroduoed into tnfpc poetry and 
rhapsody. For at first, the poets themselves acted the 
tragedies [which they composed.] It is evident, there- 
fere, that with req>ect to rhetoric, there is a thing of diis 
kind, in the same manner as with respect to poetry; 
which has been, discussed by certaun other persons, and 
by Ghuco the Teian. 

Pronundadon, however, or acdon, consists m the 
voice, [and the principal ardfice of ikdon consists in 
knowiiDg] how it is requisite to use it in each of die 
passions. Thus for instance, [it is necessary to know] 
when the voice should be loud, when soft, and when be-^ 
tween both. How the tones of voice should be on- 
ployed ; such as die acute, the grave, and the middle ; 
and what rhythms are adapted to each of the pasaons- 
For there are three things whidi the writers on pronun- 
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da&m eoodia ; aftd Ae&e are^ magmtude, hzmumy^ 
and rliytbin« And » m poetical contests those who e» 
eel ia action^ for the most part obtam the prize, and the 
players now excel in it more than the poets themselresy 
thus, also in fiuensc contests, through the depravity of 
ppUticSy those orators gain their cause, who excel ia 
action. The art, however, concerning rhetorical action 
has not yet been disclosed ; ance^ likewise, the art con- 
cerning diction was discovered late. And it appears to 
be but a sUght thing, if it is well examined. But smce 
the business concemii^ rhetoric pertains to opinion, we 
must pay attenticm to it, not as a thing possessing recti- 
tude, but as necessary ; since it is just not to require 
more in an oratbn, than that it may neither give pain, 
nor delight. For it is just to contend strenuously for 
things themselves; so that othar things besides demon- 
stration are superfluous. At the same time, however, 
diction is capable of producing great eflFects, as we have < 
said, through the depravity of the hearer. Diction there- 
Core possesses a certain small necessity in every disci- 
pline. For it is of some consequence with respect to 
the declaration of a thtng» to speak in thi$, or in that 
manner ; yet it is not very important, but all these [i. e. 
whatever pertains to rhetoric,] depend on the imagina- 
tioi^ and are referred to the hearer. Hence, no one 
teaches geometry in this w^, [viz. so as to be solicitous 
9bout diction*]] The art, thereforct, concerning pronun- 
ciation, when it is employed, produces the same effect 
as acting on the stage. But soine persons have endea- 
voured to speak a little concenii|ig it, as for instance, 
Th^asymachus in his treatise On Compassion. And to 
be di^pose4 to act is natural, and more inartificial ; but 
diction is artifidvL Hence, agun, rewards are given tp 
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those trho excel in it, in the same mannor as to these 
ihetorictans who excel in pronunciation. For written 
orations possess greater strength from diction, than 
from the sentiments they contain. The poets, there- 
fore, gave rise to diction, as it is natural they should. 
For names are imitations ', and of all our parts, vcnce is 
the most imitative. Hence, the poets invented the poe- 
tical arts, viz. rhapsody, j^or epic poetry,] and the art of 
acting, [or dramatic poetry,] and die other arts. Be- 
cause, however, the poets, though they sing of frivolous 
things, appear to have acquired their renown from dic- 
tion, on this account poetic diction, such as that of Gor- 
g^as, was introduced [T)y orators ;] and even now many 
of the unlearned fancy that those persons speak most 
beautifully when they speak poetically. This, however, 
is not the case ; but the diction of an oration, is different 
from that of poetry. And this is evident from the event. 
For the present writers of tragedies do not any longer 
employ the ancient poetic diction. But as from tetra- 
meters they betook themselves to iambic verse, because 
this measure is of all others most similar to discourse ; 
thus, also, they rejected such names as are fbrdgn from 
familiar coni^ersation. Those, likewise, who at present 
compose hexameter verses, have rejected the names with 
which the first [dramatic poets] adorned their verses. 
Hence, it is ridiculous for those to imitate these poets, 
who no longer employ that mode of diction. Hence, 
too, it is evident that we are not accurately to discuss 
every thing which may be said concerning diction, but 
only such things as pertain to rhetorical diction. For of 
poetical diction we have spoken in the treatise On 
Poetry. 
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CHAPTER n. 



Let, therefore^ what we have written in the Poetic 
be suarreyed ; and let the virtue of diction be perspi* 
cnity ; of which this is an indication, that speech does 
not efiectits proper work unless it renders manifest [the 
mind of the speaker.] Another virtue of diction is, 
that it be neither low, nor above its dignity, but appro* 
{mate. For poetic diction perhaps is not low, and yet is 
not adapted to an oration. But of nouns and verbs, such 
as are proper render the diction perspicuous. Such other 
names, however, as are mentioned in the Poetic, cause 
the diction not to be low, but ornamented. For the 
introduction of unusual words, makes the diction appear 
more venerable ; since men are aflPected in the same 
manner towards diction, as they are towards strangers, 
and their fellow-citizens. Hence it is necessary to ren- 
der the dialect foreign. For we admire the language of 
fbre^ers ; and that which is admirable is pleasant. In 
metre, therefore, the poet does this frequently, and there 
it is appropriate ; for both the verse, and the subjects of 
the verse, are very remote from common occurrences ; 
but in prose much fewer foreign words are to be used. 
For there, if either a slave, or a very young man, or one 
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who speaks of very trtiing things uses elega&t bnguage, 
it & more indecorous. But in the language of these 
persons, the becoming consists in an appropriate contnc- 
tion and dilatation. Unusual words, however, should 
be introduced by the orator latently, and he should not 
seem to speak fictitiously, but naturally. For natural 
diction is adapted to persuade ; but the fictitious has a 
contrary effect. For we avoid those who speak ficti* 
tiously as insidious persons, in the same manner as we 
avoid mixed wines. Thus, the voice of Theodorus was 
preferred to the voice of other actors ; for his seenfed 
to be the voice of the speaker, but the voice of the 
others appeared to be forefign. Unusual terms, how- 
ever, wiH be well introduced latently, if he who fraaiea 
a speech makes a selection from the accustomed dialtef ; 
which Euripides does, and was the first that sfaov^ed the 
vi^y to others. 

But smce an oration consists from nouns and vtahs^ 
and nouns have as many spedes as are enumerated m 
the treatise On Poetry ; of these s{>ecie^ nouns takesi 
from various tongues, or dialects, and also such as are 
double and fictitious, are seldom, and but in few phces 
to be used. Where, howeVer, they are to be used, and 
why but seldom, we: shall afterwards show. For they pro« 
duce a greater change in the language than is biecomiiig. 
Bat the proper, the appropriate and metaphbricsH, are alone 
useful to prosaic diction; of which this is an indicadon, 
that all men [In common conversatioh[] use these alone ; 
fqit ail men speak in metaphors, and m appropriate and 
proper terms. Hence it is evident, that if any one does^ 
tUs imU; his diction will be foreign, and it may be liatent 
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tbtt it i« 80^ and he ^xdU speak wdk penfucui^. But 
thn was defined by us to be die virtue of a rhetorical 
discourse. Of names or nouns^ however, the honumy- 
hmnis are useful to the sophist ; for tlupugh these they 
^ieceive. But the synonymous are useful to the j>oet« I 
call, however, proper and synonymous terms, such as 
io^go and to wdk; for both these are proper, and qrno* 
jiymous to each other* 

• 
What, therefore^ each of these is, how many npeds^ 
there are of metaphor, and that metaphors can do much 
both in poetry and prose, we have ^own, as we have 
befwe observed, in the treatise On Poetry* But it is sp 
much more necessary to labour about these in prose, 
because it has fewer aids than verse. A metaphor also 
especially possesses the clear, the pleasant, and the for:^ 
eign, and it is not to be taken from another person. 

It is necessary, however, to use epithets and metaphors 
that are zppropmt^ ; and this adaptation will be obtained 
ffote the analogous. But without this there will be an 
apparent indecorum, because contraries are espcdally 
conspicuous, when placed by each other. As a purple 
garment, therefore, becomes a young, but not an old 
mm i for the same garment is not adapted to both; thus 
also certain metaphors and epithets are adapted t9.some 
things, but are not adapted to others. If like^se you 
are willing to praise, the metaphor must be derived fpom 
dMt which is better in the same goius; but if jto blarney 
it must be derived from things which in the sauiegenvs 
are ioferior. I say for instance, once contraries are jft 
the same genus, to say, ** That a bq;gar piays,** iuid 
^< That he who prays begs,'' because both are petition^ 
jlrist. VOL. I. a 
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It 16 expedient td do as we have 8aid, ' Thtffi Iphicfilitt 
•called Calllasi MetragUftes^ or collector to the mother cf 
ihe gods, and not Deulouchos; or torch-bearer. But 
Callias repKed ^^ Tbat Iphkrate^ was tiot initiated, othap- 
^ise he would not have called him MetTagurtes, but 
^DddouchdS.*^ For both these offices pertained to the 
T^oddees, hut ths^ of torch-bearer was honourable, and 
that of collector ignoble. The flatterers of Dionysius 
also employed the same artifice ; for they called them- 
selves artiSfs. 6oth these words, however, are me- 
taphors; the one, indeed^ of things «ordid| but the othet 
'4he contrary* And robbefs at present call themselves 
exactors^ Hence, we may be allowed to say, '^ That he 
'W^ acts unjustly errs; and that he who errs, acts 
unjustly ; atid also that he who steals, both takes, and 
Tobs*** There is, ho\rever> an indecorum in what Tele- 
phus in Euripides says [of certain rowers] "That they 
reigned over oars, and descended into Mysia." For the 
Word to reign is greater than the dignity of the master 
[i. e. of an oar.] He does not therefore conceal his 
artifice. There is also an enroi" in syllables^ unless diey 
'<:ause the words to have a pleasmg sounds And thl^ 
^error was committed by Dionysius, sumamed Chalfcou^ 
m his elegies. For he calls poetry " The clangor <k 
Calliope/' because both are vocal sounds. But the me^ 
taphpr is bad, which is made from sounds that are not 
^gnificant. 

Farther still, nouiis are hot to be fer-fetched, but 
4Uags whith are anonymous are to be denomina^'by 
words derived from things that are allied, and of tfafe 

Viz. If we wish to praise him who begs, we^must say that hp 
pracys ; 6at if We wi£h td llaine hlmi w% must aaf that he begs. 
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Same species,' and which «libw as soon a8'they(are uttered 
distt they are allied ; as in that celebrated enigma, *^ I 
saw a man agglutinating brass to a man with fire/' For 
the passion is anonymoas. But both are a certain addi« 
tion. The enigma, therefore, calls the application of 
the cupping glass an agglutination. And in short, from 
enigmas that are well composed, good metaphors majr 
be assumed. For metaphors have an obscure meaning; so 
that it is evident that an enigma if it is approved consists of 
metaphors that are weU made. Metaphors also must be 
assumed from beatutiful things. But the beauty of a 
name consists, as Lycimnius says, in sounds, or in the 
thing signified ; and in a similar manner the deformity 
of a name. Farther still, there is a third thing, which 
solves ^sophistical argument. For that which Brysoa 
says is not true, '* That no one speaks obscurely, since 
the same thing is signified by using this name instead of 
thtt;/' For this is false ; smce one name is more proper 
and more assimilated than another, and is more^ adapted 
to place the thing before our eyes. Again, this name 
jand that signify a thing not similarly subsisting ; so that 
thus also, one name must be admitted to be more beauti- 
ful or more deformed than another. For both names^ 
indeed, signify the beautiful and the deformed ; but not 
so £ar as beautiful, or so ^ as deformed. Or both sig« 
nify the same things, but in a greater or less degree. 
Metaphors, however, are hence to be derived from things 
which are beautiful, either in the voice, or in the power 
^of signification,^ or to the sight, or some other sense. 
But it makes a difference to say, for instance, *' The 
rosy-finger'd mom," rather than, ** The piirple-fingerd,'* 
or, which is still worse, *• The red-fingcr'd." 
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In q>ithets, also^ appoaidoiis my be made finom what 
is vile or base ; as, for instance, ^ matricide. Bat the 
apportion may be made from that which is better ; as^ 
i^ ctvenger of his father. And Sunonides, when he who 
conquered with mules, oflSsred him a small reward, was 
imwilHng to compose verses on the occasion, as disdain* 
bg to celebrate in verse send-asse^ Bat when ht had 
given him a sufficient reward^ then he 8U0g, 

Hail daughters of the steeds thatHf 
Wttb feet like wfairhrtnds swifu • 

Hiough they were also the daughters of asses* 

Farther still, a thing may be praised or blamed by em^^ 
ploying diminutives. But dindnution is that which' 
renders both evil and good less. Thus Aristophanes 
in his Babyionics calls m derision krtmon (a golden 
thing) krusidarioftj and hnoHon (a garment) imatida^ 
Hon. He also calls hidoria (slander) hidoremathn, and 
nosema (disease) nosemoHon. In bodi appositions, how- 
ever, and diminutives, it is requrate to be cauikmsy and 
to observe a mediocrity. 
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CHAPTER UL 

Frigidity may be produced in dkdon in four ways. 
In the first place in double nouns [i. e. in compound 
words ;] as in Lycophron when he says, *< the many* 
facM heaven ; the mighty-topp'd earth ; and the narrow* 
moudi'd shore/^ And as Qorgias calls some one^ ^ 
beggarlif-nim'd fiitterer ; and those who take an oath 
improperly, or properly, epiorkesanta^f and kateuarke* 
Santas. And as Alcidaiaas [when describing some one 
who was in a rage J '^ His soul was full of ardour, but 
his £ice was of a fiery colour/' And speaking of the 
promptitude of a certain person to fight to the last, he 
calls him kkspfioros^ or enduring to the end. He like* 
wise calls the power of persuading, telespharos; and the 
bottom of the sea kuanechraony or axure-coloured. Foir 
all these expressions appear to be poedcal from duplica* . 
tion. This, therefore, is one cause of frigid diction* 

Another cause arises from the use of ancient words. 
Thus Lycophron calls Xerxes pehrion' andra^ or an 

' That wtXM^uii is an ancient poetical word is evident from the 
following line, which is only to be found in the Manuscript Com- 
ment of Syrianus on the Metaphysics of Aristotle. 

X^^^^ 'C l**y^ Xfin*'^ irtA«r^Mf irl* umt n^ 

L e;- (speakmg of Chaos) «< It is a chasm and a mighty chasm> 
every way imamnie*'* 
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immense man. And Sciron he calls, sinms aneer^ or a 
pernicious man. Alcidamas, also, speaking of poetry, 
says no such athurma^ or puerile sporty is useful to 
poetry. And speaking of nature he uses the expresdon 
atasthaUa or improbity. And of a certain person, he 
says, <* that he was exasperated with the untamed anger 
. of his mind." 

In the third place, diction may become frigid from 
rising epithets, which are either long, or unseasonable, 
or frequent. For in poetry it is becoming to say, white* 
milk. But in prose, epithets are partly more unbe- 
coming, and partly, if they are too frequent, they cause 
prose to appear to be verse. Epithets, however, are 
tometimes to be used in prose ; for they render the die* 
tion more unusual, and cause it to be foreign. But me- 
diocrity must be regarded in the use of them, since 
otherwise a greater evil is produced than by speaking 
>ca8ually. For casual diction is not good, but the other 
is bad. Hence, the writings of Alcidamas appear to be 
frigid. For he uses epithets, not as seasonings, but 
as food ; sinte they are so frequent in his wridngs, so 
great, and so apparent. Thus, for instance, he does not 
merely say sweaty but moist s^eaL And he does not say 
that some one went to the Isthma \ot solemn games in 
honour of Neptune,] but to the general assembly of the 
Isthmian games. Thus too, he does not say the kpws^ 
but legal institutes^ the queen of cities. Nor does he say 
in runnings but with the rapid impulse of the soul Nor 
museum^ but receiving the museum of nature. And ffie 
sad care of tlie souly [[instead of merely saying care.2 
Nor does he say favour^ but the arlificer qf popular 
fcxvowr. And [again he calls tt orator] the dispensator 
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of ike pleasure of the hearers: And, he did not hide 
bimse^in the brancheSyhjlt in the branches qf the wood^ 
And, he did not cover his hody^ but the shame qf his 
body. And) desire . the anti-rival qf the soul. But this 
is at the same time a double word, ajid ^^ epithet; so 
chat it becomes poetical. Thus too speaking of impto« 
bity he says, the immense eacess qf improhity» Hence^ 
those who speak poetically produce the ridiculous spid 
thci frigid, by their indecorous diction, and alto occasion 
obscurity, by their garrulity. For garrulity dissolves 
perspicuity, when it is introduced to him who knows th^ 
subject, by the obscurity which it occasions* Men, lu>w.- 
ever, use double, or compound words, when a thing 
is anonymous, and the words may be easily joined, such 
as time-casting. But if this is done frequently, the die- 
tion becomes entifely poeticaU H^nce, a double diction 
[i, e. compound words,] are most useful to dithyrambic 
poets; for the language of these is sonorous. But 
ancient names and dialects are most adapted to epic 
poets; for epic poetry is yeQerablq and superb. And 
metaphors are most adapted to iambics ; for these, as we 
hkve befgre observed, iambic poets now use. 

Again, in the fourth place, frigidity is produced in 
metaphors. For there are Indecorous metaphors, some 
indeed, on account of. the ridiculous; for comic poets 
also use metaphors. But others are indecorous from 
being too venerable and tragical. Metaphors likewise 
are obscure, if they are far-fetched ; as those of Gorgias, 
who calls certain things, green and sanguineous. And, 
you indeed hwe shamejulbf somiy and badly reaped^ 
these things. ^ For this is too poetically sai4- Thus 
too, Alddamas calls philosophy ik^ bukoafi of the lam ; 
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ziki Ae O&f&i&f M bemitifU mhror of human l^^ And 
2gsitt he sxfSy ^nothing of this kwd introduces putrik 
sport {oAopjus) in poetry.** For all these iDetiq>hon, 
from the causes already mentioiiedy are qnadapted to 
piocsure persuasipn. But what Gorgias said on a swal*- 
low which dropped its etcrement as it flew towanjs 
him> is the best of tragical metaphors; for he said, 
^^ This is shameful, OPhiUmieV' For if he said this to 
the bird, the action was not shameful ; but to a virg^ 
it was shameful. His defamation therefore was proper, 
because he alluded to what the bird had been, and no( 
to what k then was. 



CHAPTER IV. 



An image also is a metaphor ; for it differs very little 
from it. For when Homer says of Achilles, 

He like a lion rush'd, 

it is an image. But when he says, ike Hon ruA'd, it is 
a metaphor. For because both are brave^ he calls 
Adnlles metaphorically a lion* 

An image also is useful in prose, though butjraidy; 
ibrit is poeticaL 
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Images, however, are to be introduced in the aame 
mamier as metaphors ; for they are metaphors, differing 
fti the way we hare already mentbned* 

But images are for instance fuch as what Androdon 
mid on Idrieusy *^ That he resembled whelps freed from 
tfaar chains.^ For they bite any one that falls in tbdf 
Way, and Idrieus when freed from his bonds was morose. 
And as Theodamas assimilated Archidamus to Enxenns^ 
who was ignorant of geometry ; and this from the aaa4 
logons. For Euxenus is the geometrical Archidamasi 
Another instance of similitude isTrom the [5th book of 
the] Rq)ublic of Plato, <' That those who in battle 
plunder the bodies of the dead, are similar to whelps 
who bite stones, but do not touch those who throw 
them.'* And [[in the 6th book,] it is said of the people^ 
^^ That they resemble a strong, but deaf pilot."' And 
[In the 10th book] speakmg of poetical measures, it 
is said, **That they resemble those who are in the 
prime of life, but - without beauty. For these m the 
decline of life, and verses when they are dissolved, 
no longer appear the same/' Another instance is that 
of Pericles on the Samians, ^* That they resembled 
children, who take thdr food crying/' And on the 
Boeotians, ^' That they resembled flints ; for flipts are 
struck against each other, and the Boeotians fight witk 
each other." Another instance is that of Demosthenes- 
on [the Athenian] people, ** That they resembled those 
who are sea^sick." And that of Democrates who assi* 
milated '* Rhetoricians to nurses, who swallow the ibod 
themselves, and anoint the children with the spittle." 
And again, that of Ant^henes, who as^milated Cephisi- 
dotus, who was a thin man, to frankinffnse> ^ whidk 
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del^hts while it conromes*" For all these simiKtudes 
may be used, both as images, and as metaphors ; so that it 
is evident that such words as are approved, and are used 
as metaphors, will also be images, and likewise that images 
are metaphors, which are in want of argument* It is 
always, however, necessary that a meta[^or should be 
coliverted from the analogous, aAd be referred to the 
other part, and to things homogeneous. Thus if a cup 
may [from analogy] be called the shield of Bacchus, a 
shidd also may appropriately be 'said to be the cup 
of Mars* From these things, th^efore, an bratioa is 
composed. 



CHAPTER V* 



Thje principle, however, of diction is to speak with 
propriety; and this consists in five things. And the 
first indeed, is in conjunctives, ' if these are disposed in 
^uch a way as their nature requires, viz. so as to be 
placed in an order prior and posterior to each other* 
Thus for instance the con]\mction indeed^ and / i$ideedt 
require but^ and but he. It must be remembered, how* 

' Under conjunctions Aristotle also comprehends prepositions, 
articles and the other parts of speech, which are distinguished 
from noun and verb. , . . . 
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ever, that conjunctions which correspond to each otKer, 
should neither be disjoined by a great interval, nor should 
have so many things interposed between them, that when' 
a conjunction corresponding to a former one is given, 
the prior conjunction is fbrgott^i ; for this is appropriate 
but in few places. Thus, " But /, afhr the thing was 
related to me^ for Geon cume begging and entreating^ 
went taking them along nitk me.** For here, many con- 
junctions are inserted prior to the conjunction which was 
to have been assigned. ' - But if there is a great interval 
between But /, and / went^ the sentence becomes ob- 
scure. One thing, therefore, requisite to correct diction 
is a proper disposidon in the conjunctions. A second is, 
to call things by their proper names, and not to circiim* 
scribe them {l>y generic and common names.^ A third- 
ly not to use ambiguous words. But diese precepts are 
to be observed, unless the contraries to them are pre« 
ferred, which those do, who when they have nothing to 
sty, pretend to say something. For men of this kind in 
poetry, thus speak ; as for instance Empedocles. For 
circumlocudon deceives, if it be much, and the auditors 
are affected in the same manner as the muldtude are by 
those who predict future events, since when they speak 
ambiguously, the vulgar assent to what they say. " If 
Croesus passes ovj&r the river Halys, he will destroy a 
mighty empire." [[But the reason why when we have 
nothing to say, we should use generic terms is] because 
in short, the error will be less, and on ibis account 



* L e. Since Itoent is referred to the words hit /, many words 
are kterpOsed, from* die interposition of which, obscurity h pro- 
duced. 
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dmtiers speak through the genera of a thing. For in 
the game of even and odd, he will be lese likely to err 
who says that a number is eVen or odd in general^ than 
if he determines what number is so. And he who pre- 
dicts that a certain event will be, is less likely to err, if 
he only says that it will be, than if he assigns the time 
when it will be« Hence, those who deliver oracles, do 
not define the time when a thing will happen. All these 
generic and ambiguous names, therefore, are to be avoid- 
ed, unless they are adopted for the sake of some such 
purpose, as we have ihentioned. A fourth thing requi- 
dte to correct diction is, as Protagoras divided the genera 
of npuns into masculine, feminine, and instruments [or 
neuter,] to employ these rightly ; as ^ She conung and 
discoursing departed." ' A fifth requisite is to denomi- 
nate rightly in many and few things ; and in one thing } 
aSt ^ But they coming, struck me." ^ 

In short, it is requisite that what is written, should be 
•0 written as to be read and pronounced with facility. 
But this is not the case when there are many conjunc- 
tions ; and when what is written cannot be easily pointed ; 
and such are the writings of Heraclitus. For it is labo- 
rious to point the writings of Heraclitus, because it is 
immanifest what should be conjoined with the prior or 
posterior part ; as in the beginning of his book. For 
he there says, ^ Of reason existing always men are 

< Jt is difficult to illttstiate this example in English, but easj iit 
I^tin. Thus to say^ ** ilia vero reversa, et coUoquuta, discessit,** 
if right ; bat to say, ** iUa rero reversus, Sec." is vrrong. ^ 

* Thus too in Latin, to say, <<illi Tcro rereni verberanmt i|ie^ 
is ri^ht ; but << tlli vero reyersus, ^c.** is wrong. 
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ignorant;*' since it is imnunifest whether thievord alwaj8 
pertains to the prior or to the posterior part. ' 

Farther still, a solecisni is produced in compositiott» 
when to two words^ another appropriate word is not eon* 
joined. Thus to noise and cot&wr^ seeing is not a com* 
mon [i. e. is not an appropriate3 word ; but sensible per* 
eepHan is common. The composition ako is rendered 
obscure, from the insertion of much which is intermediate 
unless the part which corresponds to the first part of a 
sentence, is immediately subjoined, and the rest added ; 
as, <^ My intention was, after I had mentioned such and 
such things to him, to go/* But this obscurity would 
be avoided by saying, *^ My intention was, after 1 had 
spoken to him, to go ;*' and then to add, ** having 
mentioned to him such and such things." 



CHAPTER VL 

The following particulars contribute to the amplitude 
of diction : To use definition [or description] instead of 
a name ; as instead of saying a circle to say^ a pbmc 

' i. e. It is diibiouf whether the meaning of Heraclitus is, thai 
men orv ign0runi^ik^ reaam tehich akoa^ exitth or, thaS mm 
wetin^ignomnttfikereuantMokmat. 
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JiS^e in which all lines drawn from the middle to the 
circum/erence Ofe equal. But the contrary contributes 
to conciseness, viz. to use the name instead of the defini- 
4ion. Amplitude of diction is also' effected, if when any 
•thing disgraceful or indecorous is to be expressed, th^ 
-name is used when the disgraceful thing k in the defini- 
tion, but the definition, if it is in the name. It k likewise 
effected by rendering a thing manifest by metaphors, 
and ^thets, avoiding at the same time what is poetical. 
And by causing one thing to be many, [i, e. by using 
the plural instead of the singular number,]] which the 
poets do. For when there is but one part, they never- 
theless say, ^ into the Achaian parts." And instead of 
saying, *• the complication of an epistle," they say, 
^^ the complications. of epistles.'' Amplitude is also 
effected, by separating what we csgi conjoin, as, ^* this 
woman, this our wife.'-' But if we wish to speak con- 
cisely, we must say on the contrary, ^^ this woman our 
wife." And it is effected by using a conjunction ; but 
if we wish to speak concisely, we must not employ a 
conjunction, yet the sentence must not be unconnected j 
as in the first case, '' Going and speaking to him;" and 
in the second, *^ Going, I spoke to him." The m^hod 
of Antimachus likewise is useful for this purpose, viz* 
to enumerate particulars,' which a thing does not possess, 
which he does, speaking of the hill Teumessus ; for he 

A little hni "ttiere is^ ezposM to ^ini. ' 

.F0r thus we may amplify ta infinity. And this may takjc 
.pboe botb in what is good, and- what is bad, by enuiacie- 
radng what is not inherent^ in whatever way it nay be 
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useful to the oration. Hence, also, poets derive the words, 
chordlesSj and lyreless melody ; for these words are 
derived from privations. But what we have jusc said, 
is 'adopted in metaphors, taken from the analogous; such 
for instance as to say, ^* That the sound of a trumpet is 
a lyreless melody/* 



CHAPTER VII. 



Diction, also, will possess what is decorous, if it is 
jKithetic and ethical, and analogous to the subject matter. 
But the analogous is effected by neither speaking of 
thills grand and magnificent slightly, nor of abject 
thix2gs, venerably, {jmA magnificently ;3 nor giving oma* 
ment to a vile appellation. For. if this is not adopted, 
the composition will appear to be a comedy ; which b 
the^case with that of Cleon. For some things which he 
writes, are just as if a man should say, '^ A venerable 

. Dictbn becomes pathetic, by reciting insolent beh^ 
viour in the language of an angry person. But when cob>^ 
duct has been impious and shameful, then the diction b^ 
comes pathetic, by speaking indignantly, and cautiously i * 

' L e. As if aot daring to diKlose such xnefiuiotts ccmduct. 
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and when conduct has been laud^^Ie, this is effected by 
speaking with admiration. But in things of a lamentable 
nature, the pathetic is produced by a humble diction* 
And the like method must be adopted in other things. 
Appropriate dicdon, also, persuades to the truth of a 
thing. For the soul of the auditor is deceived by false 
reasoning, in consequence of conceiving that the orator 
speaks the truth ; because the auditors are thus affected 
in such-like orations. Hence, they fancy that things are 
as the orator says, though they are not so. * The auditor, 
likewise, becomes similarly affected with him who speaks 
pathetically, though he should say nothing to the 
purpose. Hence, many astonish the hearers, by the 
tuipultuous manner in which they deliver their ora- 
tions. 

Moreover, ethical dicdon is a demonstration from 
^gns, because this when appropriate is consequent to 
every genus and habit. But I mean by genus, indeed, 
age ; such as a child, or a man, or an old man ; []sez,3 
as man or woman ; [and nation,]] as a Lacedaemonian, or 
Thessalian. And by habits, I mean those things which 
produce the variety of conditions in life ; for the lives of 
men are not such as they are according to every habit. 
If, therefore, the diction has appellations adapted to the 
habit, it will become ethical. For a rustic and a well- 
educated man, will not say the same things, nor speak 
after the same mauner. But the auditors are somewhat 
affected by that figure, which the writers of orations abnn- 
flantly us^ ; as, " Who does not know this ? All 
men know it.** For the auditor, from shame, confesses 
that he participates of that knowledge, of which every 
one else partakes. 



Opporivw^ howeVei-» or hot a|>poctirae use ts coimnon 
ta all the spteies. But the remedy in ^very hyperbole iB 
that cdebr^ted advice ([self^correction ;]' fin: it is neces- 
sary that the orator should correct himself. For the 
thing then appears to be true, [though it may seem to be 
incrediblej because the incredibility of it is not con- 
cealed from the orator. Farther still, every thing analo- 
gous is not to be used at once ; for thus the artifice will 
be concealed from the hearer. I mean, for instance^ that 
if the names are harsh, yet must not the voice, or coun- 
tenance, or other appropriate things, be such as to ex* 
press that harshness ; otherwise, it will become manifest 
what each of these is. But if the names are harsh, and 
the voice or countenance is not adapted to such names, 
the artifice will be latent. If, therefore, soft thing? be - 
spoken harshly, and harsh things gently, they will lose 
the power of persuading. But epithets aqd compound 
words, if they are numerous, aiid especially such, as are 
foreign,, are adapted to him who speaks pathetically^ 
For we pardon the orator, who when enraged calls some 
evil keaven^reochiag^ or immense. These epithets, als^ 
and compound words, naay be used by the orator^ - when 
he his dready moved riie auditors, and inspired; tti^yi 
with a divine.fury, either by praising .or dispraisiog, <^f \^ 
eixUing them to anger or love, which Ispcrat^ does in 
his Panegyric J towards the end, where he has tt^e words 
•* fame and memory." And " ;*^^^^ ^^P endwerf/' 
For those, who are agitated with a divine fury,, sp^ 
things cf this kihd, so that the auditors admit what is 
said, in consequence of beingsimilarly affected. Henep, 
this form oi diction is also adapted to poetry ; £c>r poetry 
partakes of divine inspiration. Either, tlter^qr^t this 
Arist. -VOL. I. . - p 
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form of diction mM t»e adopted [in the om* alrauljr 
memioiied,] or irony most be ttnployed, as it was 
bf Oorgias, and Socrates in the Phiedrus of Plato. 



CHAPTER VUI. 



With respect, however, to the figure of diction, it is 
necessary that it should neither be metrical, nor without 
rythtn. For metrical diction is not calculated to per- 
suade. For it appears to be feigned, and calls the atten- 
tion of the auditor from the subject of die oradon ; since 
*he is led to e&pect a metre sknilar to the former. A^ 
Hierefere^ when the cryers proclaim to the people [wfaeh 
a sfatve is manumitted by his master,} *' What patron 
win he who is manumitted chuse?*' the boys antece- 
dently to the cryer exclaim, " Cleon;**— [thus if the 
orsition were metrical^ the auditors would preoccupy ^ 
orator, and would foresee what he ought to say.} But 
the diction which is without rythm is indeifinite. It is 
Mccssary, however, that it should be bounded, though not 
^y metre. For the infinite is unpleasant and unknown; 
«id all things are bounded by number. But the number 
of the figui^e of diction is rythm, of which metres are the 
segments* Hence, it is necessary that an oration should 
hsnre rythm, but not metre or measure ; for if it ha% it 



trill bi» a poefti. It skHild n<>C9 however, possess ryfhm 
sKurately, but oHljr to a cettaih extent. 

Of rythms, hoiMfer^ the heroic indeed is Teti^irable 
and sonorous, and recjulres harmony. But the iambic is 
the diction of the multitude. Hence, in speaking, iam- 
Imcs are uttered the most of all measures. But it is 
, necessary that the prose of an oradon should be natt" 
rable and very exddng. The Trochaic measure^ how- 
ever, k more analogous to swif^ dafldng. But tMs 
is evident from tetrameters, which are a voluble rythm/ 

^ Heroic feet, L e. dactyls suid spondees have an even ratio, or in 
odier words, the ratio of one to one. For a short syllable contains one 
dniey a long syllable contains two times ; but a spondee Consists of two 
long syllables ; and therefore condsts of two syllaUes meastured by 
an equal time, and consequently has an even proportion. A dactyl 
consists of three syllables, the first long, the second and third short; 
but a long syllable contains two limes ; two short syllables contain tw^ 
other times ; and therefore a dactyl also consists of three syllables, 
of which the two posterior are measured by an equal time with the 
first syllable, and consequently a dactyl has an even proportion* 
An anapest, which is an inverted dactyl, has the same proportiofit 
since it has the two first syllables diort, and the third long. The 
heroic rythm, therefore, of dactyls and spondees, on account of its 
equability is ftdl of majesty, is sonorous and magnificent, and re- 
quires harmony. Hence, it is not sufficiently adapted to prose, 
which ought to be widiout harmony, and ought to be less sonorous ' 
and less magnificent. Iambics, which consist of two syllables, ihk 
first short, and the second long, and the opposite to them, trocHa- 
ics, which have the first syllable long, and the second short, have a 
duple ratio. For a long syllable contains two times, and a short 
syflable onetime; but iambics and trochal^K consist of a' long a&d' 
a short syllable. Hence, they consist of two syllables, of whichf 
one has to the other the ratio of two to one, and consequently they 
have a duple ratio. Of these, the iambic rythm is very mttcli' 
adapted to familiar conversation, and therefore the diction 6[ the 
multitude for the most part conrists of^ iambics, fhe rythin, h6w-. 
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The paean tfatntfere rmuols, wbM^ was.re9»f^ed \tj 
orators, and originated from Tlirasyftecbv?; t^t tbey 

ever, which is adapted to prose, ought to be more grand and grave 
thiiA diftt which is adapted to tlie £untliRr'tlktifib of the vid^; 
9nd beoce, ueither is die. iambic lythaf very fit for ptoee. And 

the trochaic rjthm has too much conc1tation9.as.is evident irom 
tetrameters^ which because they for a great part consist of 
trochees, possess a very exciting power, and almost run* Henoet 
this fythm does not accord with die majesty of prose. * 

The foot follows whifh is called psan, because it was used in the 
hymns of Apollo, who was denominated Fxan. But a.pxan is a- 
foot consisting of four syllables, one long, and the remaining 
three short. If the first syllable is long, it is called a fifst 
p'xan; if the second is long* it is called a second pxan; if 
the third, a third pzan; and if the fourth, a fourth paean: But 
i)Lrjstotls,here, alone distinguishes the first and fourth paran ; and 
omits the other two. Thrasymachus-used the' i^rst pxan in prose, 
wliom others followed ; but they could not explain what is the 
nature of this rythm, and what ratip it contains. This, therefore, 
wc must endeavour to explain. A pxan, then, is a foot the third in 
order, and contains the diird ratio, viz. the sesquialter, which b the 
ratio of three to two. The reason of this is, because it conuins 
foyr syllables, one long, and three short. But a long sellable con- 
tains two times ; and three short syllables contain three times. 
Hence, the short syllables have to the long syllabic, the ratio of 
llirce' to two, i. e. a sesquialter ratio. Hence, too» a p«aa ranks as 
the third foot. For in the first place are spondees, dactyls, and 
^^^peits^ which contain the even ratio of one to one ^ in the second 
placj ar^ iambics and trochaics, which contain the duple ratio of 
two to one ; and in the third place are pxans, which contain the ses- 
quialter ratio of three to two. As, therefore, dactyls, spondees, and 
ahapests, and other rytbms conuining an even ratio, are not adapted 
to prpse, because they art too sonorous- and magnificent; and as 
ij^bic and trochaic rytbms, and other lytbms containing a duple 
ratio, are also not adapted to prose, because they are less sonorous 
and magnificent than is requisite ; but the sesquialter ratio is a me- 
dium between the even and the duple ratio, for it exceeds more 
than the evei^ and less than the double ; — ^this being the case^ it 
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iprere unable to say ^hat itDTas. But the psean b thtf 
tlnrd in order, and. foUova tbe abofc-mentioned mez* 
sures J fifx it, is in the ratio of three to two ^ but of the 
others, the one \1l. e. the heroic^ is in the ratio of one 
to one; but the other [u e. the iambic and trochak} m 
the ratio of two to one. The sesquialter, howerer, ' if 
consequent to these two ratios y and the paean consists of 
this ratio. The other rythms, therefore, are to be re- 
jected, from the above-mentioned reasons, and because 
they are metrical ; but the paean is to be assumed ; £» 
from this alone of all the rythms ve hgve men^ 
tioned, metre is hot produced ; so that it is especi^^ly 
_ latent. 

At present, therefore, orators use only one pa^an, and 
that at the beginning 6f their oration. It is necessary^ 
however, that the end should differ froni the beginning. 
But there are two species of pssans opposite to each 
other ; of whiich, one is adapted to the b^^inning of an 
oration, in which way also it is used by orators. But 
this is that paean, in which the first syllable is long, and 
the other three are short ; as 

L e« «< Delos begotten, or Lycian,'' [speaking of Apollo.] 

follows that the pcan iTthm is especially adapted to proWi as being 
less grand than the heroic, but grander than the iambic rythm, and 
having a middle situation between both. The truth of this b con* 
firmed by considering, that in prose we ought to avoid metre, and 
should use a rythm especially adapted to concealment. But heroic 
and iambic rythms are metrical, and are so manifest that they can% 
not be concealed. The rythm, however, of pseans is not metrical, 
and may be concealed. Hence, we ought principally to use the pcaa 
rythm in prose, though we may also sometimes employ other feet« 
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[where there are tvp pseawi] AoA, 

« O golden-luir'd Hecate, daughter of Jotc.*' 

But in the other psaii» on the contrary, the first diree 
syllables are short» and the last is long ; as 

l^.^ Night conot^tod ater di^ Imd, tte w«t^ mi tbt octMi.'' 

TlKs pacan^ however, terminates the course of the ora- 
tion. For 4 short syllable^ because it is imperfect, causes 
the oration to be mutilated. But it is necessary that it 
should be amputated by a long syllable, and that the end 
of it should be manifest, yet not from the writer, nor 
from a paragraph, but from the rythiq. And thus we 
have shown that diction oi^ht to have a proper rythm, 
and should not be without rythm; and also what the 
rythms are, and how those subs'^, that produce a pro- 
per rydmi in diction. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



It is necessary^ however, that dktioB shottld eidwr hi 
diffuse and one by a bond, as the dilatations in dithyram- 
bics i or that it should be periodic, amd andlar to the 
andstrophes of the ancient poets. Diffuse diction, there* 
fdr^ is ancient, as in the work of Herodotus the Thu^ 
rian, the beginnmg of which is^ ^^ This b the exposition 
of history^ &c. }** for this, formerly, all writers used, but 
at present it is not used by many. But I call the diction 
diffuse, which has of itself no end, till the thing which 
is disctissed be brought to a conclusion. This diction is 
however unpleasant, on account of the infinite ; for all 
men wish to see the end of a thing. Hence, racers in 
the tunungs [[round the goaI,3 are out of breath and 
ftiat ; but prior to this, when^ they have a prospect of 
die goal, their labour is not so extreme. Such, tbere- 
fere, is diffuse dicdon. 

But periodic <ficdon, is that which cona$ts of periods^' 
I call, however, a period, dicdon which has of itself z 
bej^ning and end, and a magnitude which may easily 
be perceived. But dicdon of this kind is pleasing, and. 
easily learnt. It is pleasing^ indeed, because it subiisiB' 
in a way contrary to that which !• bdnsMiless.} and be« 
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cause the hearer always fancies he obtains something, 
because there is always something for him which is 
boimded. But it is unpleasant where nothing is fore* 
seen, and nothing effected. It is also easily learnt, be- 
cause it may easily be remembered. But it may easily 
be remembered, because this diction has number in the 
periods. Hence, all men remember verse more easily 
than prose ; for it has number by which it is measured. 
It is necessary, however, that a period should contain a 
complete, and not a mutilated and abrupt meaning, as in 
the iambics of Sofshodes. 

Calydon, the land where Pelops rcign'dl' i .-; 

For the contrary plight be thought to be true^ by ^ 
division of the period ;. as in the above instance it: would 
seem that Caly don is in Peloponnesus* 

With respect to periods, however, onie is in the colqpf 
or members, biit the other is $iinple* .._;,. 

.But the period which is in the colons,, i$ a^pef:&ct j)q4 
drstingt diction, and in which what is proi^ouiiced a4°¥^ 
of ^asy respiration^ and does not copsist in a divi^op, 
Cke the; above-mentioned period ,of Sop^tocles, bi;}t is 
whole and entire. A colon, however, i& one part of 
this period* But I call the period simple which consists 
of one colon. It is necesss^ry, hpweyer^ thatthie colqns 
and the periods should neither be curt^^ied, nor prolif . 

' ^ The sense here apparently U9 that Calycjon is the soil or land 
over which Pelops formerly reigned, and therefofe pertain^ to Pe- 
ldpoiifM6<i8» tiK>ugh it- does Ttot, but to iGtolia. ^Tlfe iense*, diere^ 
A>K» ui^rnpraxidiiiocilsiK^cU^ 
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Twf mheii «he ]$eriod$ are very short, they cause tht 
hesirfr to snimbie frequently. For the mind of the 
hesrar. being impetied llirther to the end which he hai 
proposed fo himself, stumbles as it were, when the orator 
stops :^tt. Bat prolix periods cause the auditors to be 
left by the oniior i just as those who in walking pass 
beyond the boundaries of their walk; for they leave 
theiit tMDpariions behind^ In a similar manner, periods 
«vkidi art> long, beicome themsehres an - okdon, and 
rsiemble daStse dictton.' Whience that jest of Demo* 
critw the'Chian tipon Melainpi^es, who dilated kf his 
writings instead of making antistrophes. • ^' Tins man 
frames evil for himself in framing evil for another. But 
to dilate moeh, is the worst pf evils to Wim who does it/^ 
Fdr a thing of this kipd may be aptly said, to those who 
use kmg colons. Very stiort colons, however, do not 
become periods; Tbese^ therefore, hurry away the 
audstdr with them precipitately. -Biit of periodic diction^ 
which condsts of many colons or members, one kind is 
distinct, and the other opposite. And the distinct, in- 
deed, is suck as [the l>^nning of the Ihmegyric of 
Isoctctaea'';] >^ I hkve often admired those who collected 
public assemblies, and instituted the Gymnastic contests.? 
Bik.the oppoiite is that which- consists of many colons; 
and in whi^ch either the same thing is composed with 
contraries, or contraries are composed with contnuric^ ; 
as, [in the Panegyric of Isocrates,] " The Athenians 
benefited both those that remained at home^ and those 
that followed ; for they acquired more for those that 
followed them^ than they possesi^d at home ; and they 
left sufficient for the support of those that stayed behmd." 
Here the jopnizaries are Oti^hig 20^ foUomkig^ sifffideM 
and more. [And again m the same oration J ^ So that 
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M dioie who ivere i& ^wttof mofiejr» lnA te^ AiMe ^abo 
wore willing to enjoy it> ^c**" Here ffjfcjfimnt is oippoeed 
to acquiaitioiu Farther edU, '^ It fireqaeoitly h99ipa$ in 
diiee things, that pmdeat men are uiifDrtuDaiey 9mA die 
teprodnt are prospeiQua.*' And, *^ Immejialely, ]»* 
deed, they obtained the rewards of bnure men* and not 
loi^ alter they became masters of the sea.'' Aaetlier 
enimple is» ^* He sailed indeed through the cMtinnr, 
but walked through the sea. — ^He joined the HeUespoM^ 
but dug through mpunt Athes/' And, ^ Bebg ddaeas 
by nature, but by law deprived of a city. For mvm of 
tbeBif indeed, perished miserably, but others were sha0l#- 
folly preserved/' And, ^^Privately, indeed, they used Btar* 
batfbn «erya&t% but publicly overlooked many of thair 
allies that were in slavery." And, <* To have Aisbi whm 
living, or Ittve them when desd«'' ' Or what a cenaiof per* 
ifoi said against Pitholaus and Lycophron la a court of 
ju«^e> '' They sold you, indeed, vAim they were at home; 
bu| itrhen th.ey came to us they were themaeltes bought/' 
I^r all. these ix^tances niake the above-mentiboed pe^ 
liDdip opposke dicticm. Diction^ however, of this knd 
is pleasing, becau^ie contraries are most known, and mb^n 
placed by eadb other are more known ; and also because 
(hey resemble a syllo^^. For an denchua £or syllo* 
ptm of contn|diction,3 is a collection of opposites. A 
thingf therefore^ of this kind is antkhesis. 

But mkgmtkm takes plaee when the colons ov meofr* 
hers are equal ; [a^ '•The father died m battle the aofi 
married at home. "3 



crates* 
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Atd MmmkHnnn^yAm boA the coIms hwe waibr 
9EtBMMi» Botkis QMBwy iliiit ifaqr ihouUharttSM 
milir extranett ekher in the begimmig or the end. And 
the begmniiig indeed has always [simibrj n^ouns ; but 
the end-has the hst sjlhddes simihtfy or cases of the saaae 
notmy or die same noun. In the beginning, indeed, tlie 
similar extremes are such as in die fdlowing instances. 
^^He received land from him, but it was wictdiivated 
land." And 

Ap])easM with giftf» and raollify'd widi words:' 

But the aimibur extremes in the end are^ ^'They did not 
think that he had brought forth a boy, but that he was 
the cause of his birth*^' ^* In great cares, and in little 
hopes**' Cases of the same noun, are such a% ^« But 
he deserves to have a brazen statue, though he is not 
worthy of brass, [i. e* of a brazen coin/' * 3 -^d an 
insMUBce of die repedtkm of the same noun is, ^« You 
while he was living defamed him, . and now he is dead 
write iU of him/* But an instance when there is a sim{. 
Ktude alone in the hst syllable is, ^* What evil have you 
suffered* if you have seen an indolent man i**^ A period 
also may have all these at once, so as not only to consbt 

' This instance is from the 9th book of the Iliad, and is what 
Phceniz says to AchiU^^. 

* This is said of a most abject man. 

' Tb^ instances addaced hj Ari^otle are obviQps in Greek or 
Latin, bvt not in English* Thus th^ first ii^st^^^, ** H^ received 
land from him* but it wa$ uncultivated land/' is in I^adn, ** Agrum 
accepit quodamipodo mgnmi* hoc est sterilem. And, *^ They did 
not think that he h^d brought forth a boy, but that he was the 
eauae of hi|>irth/' is in Iiatin, ^Non pnemia peperific^ led epss 
causamextttisse/* in which instance the last syllables are ^mi]f;r^ 
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0/[ oppowte, but ako of equal, mA' maihattf Mtbg 
colons. :The begumii^gs, hoiwerav of pieridds aie iwoiif 
[aU of. tbein] enumerated m our Thebdeclean Rheforic. 
There are likewise false opposhioix^ such as fipichar- 
IMS tMde» ^ Then I waa one of them, theft I was wkb 
them*" 



CHAPTER X, 



TuB&£ things therefor^, bang discussed, let us now 
show whence polite and the most approved dictioa is 
derived. To speak politely^ therefore, is the prpvince 
of an ingenious man, or of one who r$ exercised [im 
elocudon.3 But to sho^ (^the sourcepj ^fom whence 
polite diction is derived belongs to this ipetbod, £i.e. to 
rhetoric«3 We shall, therefore, unfold {md enumerate 
what they are. 

Another instance is» when the colons end in cases derived from the 
same noun : asy ** He deserves to have a brazen statue, though he 
is not worthy of brass," i. c. « Est profecto dignus «nea stati|a« qui 
non est dignus are.** The fourth instance is, when the same word 
is repeated, as, *«You wh3e he was living defame^ himi and now 
he is dead write ill of bini/* i. e. ** Tu cum viveret dicebas male, 
et nunc in eum scribl^ male.'* And the fifth instance is, when the 
similitude is. only in the last syllable as, *'Wh5^t ^vil have you 
suffered, rf you have seen an indolent man ?* i. e. •* Quodnam 
passus es malum, si hominem vidisd i^n^vuifi f^ 
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t^t.the^.t^kif*i^ theff€^aire, be this: to karn mmif 
is, a»tu3;aUy delightful t0 all, mem; but Hsimes ^gnify 
something. Hence $ttcb aames aa ca«fi$e w to leam^ ar^ 
most pleasing. Foreign tongues, therefore, are unknown; 
but pvc^r'w^rdsf we know. Mets^bof^ howeVerj espe- 
cially; causes diction to be polite. For when the po^' 
says that ** Old age is stubble^" he produces in us learn* 
ing and knowledge through the genus^ [i. e. tbrough 
the sigreement of old age and stubble;] since bodl 
produce a defloration. The images, therefore^ of poets 
produce indeed the same thing ; and hence, if they an 
well employed^ the diction will appear to be polite. For 
an image, as we have before observejd, is a meta^or, 
differing from it in the collocation ; on which a^cOOnt it 
is less pleasing because.it is a longer ^simile ;3 ^d H 
dpes not say diis thing is that* Hence in 4 metaphor 
the mind does not investigate the sunilidide; [i. ew its 
attention is not diverted from the object to which it is 
directed*] That diction, therefore^ and those entby- 
memes must necessarily be polite, which cause us to leara 
or produQfS in us knowledge rapidly. 

. Hence, neither are superficial entbymemes approved ; 
(for we call those entbymemes superficial, which are 
manifest to every one, and which require no investi- 
gation) nor such as when produced, afe not understood ; 
but those only^ render the diction polite, which are under* 
stood as soon as they are uttered, though there was no 
previous knowledge of them, or which shortly after lead 
us to the knowledge of something, of which we were 
Ignorant. For by the latter entbymemes discipline is ^ 

. « Odjrw. Hb. 13. 
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k iMre iMToduced, but by tk6 means tFy Hie femief . fin* 
thymemes, therefore^ of thii kind an approved, fimtt 
the sense cmt meaning of the diction. 

Urbanity, however, is produced fai the figure m (arm 
of die diction, if eontraries are opposed to contraries, as 
[In the Oration of Isocrates de Place,] *^And ihey 
dldught that the peace which is ccmunon to the other 
Greeks^ was Mir to their own private afiiurs.'' For here 
waf is opposed to peace. 

Urbanity also is produced in names ot words, if they 
zrt iMtaphorical ; and the metaphor is lieither foreign, 
fe^ this is difficult to understand ; nor superfictal, for 
this does not affect the hearer. Farther still, urbanity 
in diction is produced, if the thing itself is placed before 
the eyes ; for it is more necessary to see what has been, 
thatti what will be done. It is requisite^ therefore^ to pay 
attention to these three things, viz. metaphor, antitheds, 
and energy. 

As, however, there are four kinds of metaphors, those 
are most approved which subsist according to analogy ; 
as when Pericles said, ^^ That yourti perishing in battle 
was taken away from the city, just as if some one should 
take away the spring from die year.** And as Leptines 
said of the Lacedaemonians, << That the Athenians should 
no^ suffer Greece to be deprived of its other eye.'* Thus 
too Gephisodotus, when Chares was anidous to give an 
account of the Olynthiac war, said indignantly, " That 
wlule he endeavoured to give the people an account of 
his conduct, he kept them in a furnace.'' And the 9^tBe 
perK)Qonce exhorting die Athenians to fivageinEuboea, 
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mi^ ^It^was aeeessary that the decree of Mild^iei 
dumld proceed £to the Euboic expedition.] And tpht* 
crates, when the Adbenians had made a league with 
Epdaum^ and the sea coast, ssod mdignantly, ^ That 
dMy had . deprived themaelves of the viatica of war/' 
And Kthofatus, called the Athenian ship which was deno* 
tmnated Parahu^ fke chb (ropalon) qf the people. Re 
also called Sestte,' Ote granary of ike Pyrasmn. Pcri- 
des^ Iflcewffie, exhcnted the Athenians to destroy Ogina^ as 
the ophthabny qflhe Piranm. And Merocles, naming a 
certain worthy person^ said, ^' That he was in no respect 
more depraved than this person, for with respect to him, 
he had tadcen three per cent, interest, but that he himself had 
tiken fen per cent."^ And the iambic of Anaxandrides 
ttpon his daughters that were a long time before they mar* 
lied, '* The virgfais have passed beyond the appomted day 
of wedlock/'' To these may be added, what Polyeuctus 
said on one Speusippus who was [a restless man and] 
apoplectic, *' That he could not be quiet, though he was 
bound by fortune in the Pentesyringian^ disease/' Cephi* 

■ Tliis was a town of the Hellespont, from which cvcrjr year 
the Athenians brought a great quantity of corn into the Pyrarom. 

^.In order to understand this example, it is requisite to observe, 
that die wtnrd ^9kh employed here by Aristode signifies both usury 
asul a tan* The meaning, therefore^ of the passage is^ that Mero« 
cles, who had ten sons and was accused as a depraved usurer 
because he had taken ten per cent, annually for the education of his 
ten sons, named a cerutn worthy man who had three sons, and took 
three per cent, annually for their education. 

^ This meupbor is taken from a term of law relative to a court 
of justice, L e. intra diem judidi non stetuse, 

♦ The Pentesyringus was an instrument in' which dicre were five 
F.oles, and in which the head, arms and feet of defendants were so 
fixed, dut they co«Id not by any means move themselves. Because, 
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sodotu^ likewise cabled tiree-banh^d gafU^^ ^'oari%u$ 
iaking-'houses/ But the dogi [i. .^« piiotgfn^] called 
taverns, the Attic Phiditia.'^ And Asicaj said,/' That 
the Athenians had poured forth their c^y into Sicily;" 
for this is a metaphor^ and places the thing be&re the 
eyes. Asion add$, l^' That the Athenians had so poured 
forth their city into Sicily,] that Greece Yoc^erated^^ 
For this also is after. a manner a xnetaphor, and places 
the thing before the eyes« Cephisodotus also exboited 
the Athenians to beware '^ That th^ey did not make 
dieir assemblies hostile congresses/' And Isocrates said^ 
** [That the sophists addressed themselves j' to thosp who 
rtm together in the public assemblies*' And as in the 
funeral oration [of Lysias,] " It was but ]u5t that Gittce 
should cut off her hair on the tpmb of those who died 
at Salamis, because her liberty was buried with their 
Yirtue/* For if he had said," " That it wa& but just 
Greece should weep, in cpnsequence of virtue being 
buried [with those who died at Salamis,"] it would ^ve 
been [only] a metaphor^ and the thing would hate bectt 
placed before the eyes. But the words " liberty was 
buried with virtue,** have a certain antithesis* And as 
Iphicrates said, " The path of my oration is through the 
Uiiidst of the transactions of Chares.** For this is a 
metaphor according to analogy; and the words, ** through 
the midst/* place the thing before our eyes. And ta 
say, " To call on dangers to give assistance to dangers,"^ 

therefore, apoplexy renders a man immoveable, Polyeuctus caUedl 
Speusippns pentesi/ringus^ 

' Because as baking-houses supplied the citj with bread, SO tbe 
tliree4>anked gallies supplied it with cofti. 

. * The Phidilia were the banquets or suppers of tlic ^Lactdjuno-^ 
nians. 
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is to place the thing before the eyes, and is a metaphor. 
Another instance is that of Lycoleon in defence of 
Chabriasy ** Neither will you revere his suppliant brazen 
statue ?** For this is a metaphor in the present time, but 
not always, and places the thing before the eyes. For 
he being in danger, the statue supplicates for him ; and 
supplication is attributed to an inanimate statue, which 
is the property of an animated thing. And, ^* A mom^ 
ment of the works of the city.** And, " They meditated 
by every possible way to have groveling conceptions.** ' 
For to meditate is to increase something. And again, 
" That God enkindled the light of intellect in the soul.'* 
For both [light and intellect^ accord in illuminating. 
And, "For we do not dissolve war, but defer it.'** 
For both deferring and a peace of this kind signify 
something future. And to say, ** That the compacts 
of peace are a trophy much more beautiful than tho$t 
which are procured in war. For the latter are obtained 
for things of small consequence, and through one for<- 
tune ; but the former, for every battle.**' For both [a 
trophy and a compact] are indications of victory. And 
•• That cities through the censure of men suffer great 
punishment."* For punishment is a certain just iiyurjr. 

* This instance is taken from Isocrates in Panegyr. concerning 
the abject manners of the Persians. 

* This also is from the Panegyric of Isocrates, where he speaks 
of the Greeks of his time, who made a peace which was neither firm, 
nor lasting. 

^ This also is from the same oration of Isocrates. 

^ The analogy here consists in this, that as those who violate the 
laws suffer a detriment in money, through fine, thus cides idien 
they are badly conducted suffer through coisure a detriment in 
honour. 

Arist. . VOI-. I. Q 
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And thus we have shown how petite diction may be de- 
rived from metaphor according to the analogous, and from 
placmg a thing before the eyes. 



CHAPTER XL 

Let us now show what we mean by placing a thing 
before the eyes, and what is to be done in order to effect 
this. I say then, that those words place a thing before 
the eyes which signify things energizing. Thus for in- 
fitance to say ^< That a good man is a square," is meta- 
phorical ; for both a good man and a square are perfect ; 
but it does not signify energy. But to say ^* Possessing 
a flourishing acme,'' ' signifies energy. Likewise to saj, 
** But you as liberated," indicates energy. And, 

Then with impetuous feet forth rush'd the Greeks.* 

Here the word impetuous is energy, and a metaphor. ^ 
TTius too energy is every where exhibited by Homer, 

* Both this and the instance that follows it are taken from Iso- 
crates. 

* From the Iphigenit of Euripidei. 

^ Because it is taken hom the energy employed by mnaers m 
the act of mnning. 
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who sp^ks of inanimate things as animated, through a 
metaphor. !But to produce energy in every thing [as 
he does,] is very much applauded j as in the following 
instances. 

Back on the ground then roU'd the shameless stone. > 

And, 

The arrow flew,* 
And, 

Longing to strike. ' 

Andf 

Trojan and Grecian darts in earth tlien stood. 

And long'd to gorge themselves with human blood. ^ 

And, 

The furious pointed dart then piercM his breast.* 

For in all these instances, because the things are animat- 
ed, they appear to energize. For to be sJiamekss and 
JiarioiiSj &c* are energies. But Homer has added these 
through metaphor from analogy. For as the stone is 
to Sisyphus, so is an impudent person to him whom he 
impudently torments. Hoiher, likewise, in his celebrated 

* From Odyss. II, where the labour of Sisyphus is described. 

* From Iliad, 13. 

^ This is from the same place as the above, in which Homer 
attributes to an arrow the vital energy of desiring. 

* Diad, 15. 

' From the )5th Iliad, where Homer, speaking of a dart hurled 
by Menelaus, ascribes to it fury. 
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images attributes to inanimate thmgs the proper energies 
of such as are animated, as, 

Th' af&tcted deeps tumultuous mix and roar; 
The waves behind impel the waves before, 
Wide-rollings foaming high, and tumbling to the shore. ' 

For he makes every thing moving and living ; but energy 
is imitation. Metaphors, however, ought to be derived, 
as we have before observed, from things familiar and not 
obvious ; just as in philosophy, it is the province of a sa- 
gacious man to survey the similar in things very diflferent 
from each other, as Archytas says, " That an arbiter 
and an altar are the same thing ; for he who is injured 
flies to both these." Or if some one should say " That 
an anchor and cremastra are the same thing/* * For 
both perform an office which is in a certain respect the 
same ; but they diflfer in this, that the one is fixed above, 
and the other beneath. To say also that cities are ano- 
malous [is another instance of an appropriate metaphor 
taken from things very dissimilar. J For as a superficies 
is said to be anomalous because one part rises above 
another, so a city may be said to be anomalous when 
some of the citizens in it surpass others in power. 

Polite diction, however, is for the most part effected 
through metaphor and previous deception. For the dic- 
tion which not only causes us to learn something of 
which we were before i^orant, but also something about 
which we had been before deceived, is more polite and 

. ■ Uiad, 13, The translation by Pope. 

* A cremastra was a hook fixed in the ceiUrtg of a house so that 
things might be suspended from it, and it resembled an andKM-. 
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pleasant, since the mkid passing from error to truth is 
delighted, and says to itself, *' How true Is this which I 
have learnt ! I was in an error," Of apothegms, like-^ 
wise, tJiose are polite, which imply something different 
from what the words at first seem to signify ; as thatt 
apothegm of Stesichorus, ** That the grasshoppers would 
sing to them on the ground." I Good enigtpas, also^ 
are for the same reason pleasing; for they cause us 
to learn something, and are metaphorical ; aijid^ as 
Theodorus says, " It is pleasing to say something new/* 
But this is effected, when what is said is paradoxical, and 
(as he says) is not conformable to prior opinion ; but as 
in ridiculous assertions is slightly transformed. This 
likewise is capable of being effected by jests, in which 
the letters of the words are somewhat phanged ; for 
these [pleasantly] deceive the hearer. And also in 
verse; for something js saii^ d^<^ept frpm what thp 
hearer expected* 

" He walked along, with cldlbkuns (;c«/A€TXa) on his 
feet.*' But the hearer expected it would have been said 
that he had sandals (?rfiSiXa) on his feet. This kind of 
jest, however, ought to be immediately manifest. Para- 
grams, or jests formed by the mutation of letters are 
produced, when that is not signified which the word at 
first sight seemed to signify, as that jest of Theodorus 
upon Nicon the harper. For [Nicon having been vexed 
by a certain person,] Theodorus deriding him said 
Bparrri n, which appears as if he had said, ** Jle dif- 

' This was said hj Stesichorus of the LocrIans» and signified that 
their country would be so desolate, that no tree would remain, on 
which the grasshoppers could ascend, so that they would be forced 
to sing on the ground. 
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turbs you,^^ Sparrei <rsy and deceives the hearer. For in 
reality he said, ** He makes you a Thracian.^ ' Hence, 
this is pleasing to him who learns [[the true meaning of 
what is said.] For unless the hearer apprehended that 
Kicon was a Thracian, the jest would not appear to be 
polite. Thus, also, to say BouT^u awrov wsptrai^ seems at 
the first view to signify " Are you willing to vex him ?" 
[But the true meaning is, ** are you willing to make 
him a favourer of the Persians, and a betrayer of the 
Greeks?'*] 

It is requisite, however, that each sense of the ambi* 
guous word should be adapted to him of whom it is 
said. Another example is such as the following : ^^TTie 
arche of the sea was not to the Athenians the arcke of 
evils ; for they derived advantage from it." * And as 
Isocrates says, " The arche of the sea was to the city 
[i. e. to the Athenians] the arche of evils." For in both 
these instances the real meaning is diflferent from what 
at the first view it appears to be, and the hearer knows 
that what is asserted is true. For to say that arche 
was arc?iet is to say nothing to the purpose ; but this^ is 
not what is said in the above instances ; nor is that 
denied which is asserted, but the word has another 
meaning. In all these instances, however, if the word 
is appropriately employed, whether it be an homonymous 
word, or a metaphor, then the diction is proper. As if 
[the name of some one were Anaschetus (ava(r;^«To^)] 
and it should be said that Anaschetus is not anaschetus^ 

' By this he wittily insinuated that the mother of Nicon was a 
Thracian servant. 

* For the word n^jc^ arche signifies bodi dominion and the Ae- 
ginning* 
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[1. e. importunate ;] for he who says tfai$, denies the ho- 
monymous signMicsttion of the word. And this is appro- 
priately eflPected, if the word is always used twice. Again, 
•• O hospes [i. e. guest,] you will not become more hospes 
than is requisite." And, *' it is not necessary that hopes 
should always be hopes." For this also is foreign. The 
same thing also is effected in the celebrated saying of 
Anaxandrides, *^ It is a beautiful thing to die, prior to 
having done any thing deserving of death." For this is 
the same thing as to say, *^ It is worth while to die, when 
not deserving to die." Or, " It is worth while to die^ 
when not deserving of death, or not doing things wor« 
thy of death." The form of diction, therefore, is the 
same in these instances ; but in proportion as they are 
shorter, and contain a greater opposition, in such prQpQr<( 
tion they are niore elegant and pleasing. The cause^ 
however, of this is, that we in a greater degree leam 
something from opposition ; and that this is more rapid« 
ly effected by brevity. But it is always necessary that 
the person should be present on whom the thing is said, 
or that it should be rightly S2ud, if the assertion is true^ 
and' not superficial ; for these two things may exist sepa*> 
rately. Thus for instance, to say, ** It is necessary to 
die free from all faults ;" and " It is requisite that a 
worthy man should marry a worthy woman," ps true,] 
but is not politely said. But to say, <^ It is worth while 
to die, when not deserving to die," is both true, and po- 
litely said. The diction, also, will appear to be more 
polite, the more it contains of those things from which 
pibliteness is derived j as, if the words are metaphorical, 
and metaphors of such a kind, and if there is antithesis,^ 
adojuation and energy. 
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Images, likewise, as we have* before observed, are al« 
ways after a manner approved metaphors; for they' are 
always derived from two things, in the same manner as 
an analogous metaphor. Thus we say that a shield is 
the cup ofMars^ and that a how is a stringtess harp* 
When we thus speak, however, the assertion is not sim- 
pie. But to say that a bow is a harpy or a shield a ctgf^ 
is a simple assertion. They assimilate, however, as fol- 
lows : as, a player on the flute to an ape ; ' and a short* 
sighted man to a trickling lamp ; for in both there is a 
contraction. But images are celebrated when they con* 
tain a metaphor. For it is to assimilate, to say that a 
shield is the cup of Mars ; that a ruinous huilding is a 
W>m»out gamient ; and that Ij/iceratus^ according to 
the assimiladon of Thrasymachus, was Fhiloctetes bit hf 
fthe poet] Praitfs. For Thrasymachus said this, in con- 
sequence of seeing Niceratus vanquished by Pratys in a 
poetical contest, and through this neglecting his per- 
son. In these similitudes, however, poets fail unless 
they are proper, even if they are celebrated. I me^Ot 
|br instance, when they say. 



And, 



He carries legs like parsley bent. 



As Philammon with Corycus * yok'd 
In contest. 



< For apes sit in a contracted posture with their hands on their 
mouth ; and players on the flute, while they inflate it, seem to 
imitate apes. 

* Philammon and Corycus were two athlete, neither of whom 
was easily vanquished by the other. The rimilitode, however, is 
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And all such things are imagies. But that images are 
metaphors, hasboen frequently observed by us. 

Proverbs likewise are metaphors from species to spe« 
cies [i. e. in which one species is predicated of another 
on account of agreement in the same genus.] Thus of 
him who expects to derive advantage from a certain thing, 
if he should afterwards suffer a loss from it, it is said, 
as the Carpathian the hare. ' For both suffered the evil 
we have mentioned* And thus we have nearly assigned 
the cause whence and why diction is polite* 

Celebrated hyperboles also are metaphors ; as of one 
who had contusbns on his hce, ** You would have 
thought him to be a basket of mulberri^ ;" for the part^ 
under the eyes is red ; but this hyperbole is much too 
great. An hyperbola, however, may differ from an hy- 
perbole in the diction ; as, instead of saying ^* Philam- 
men yoked in contest with Corycus," it might be said, 
'* You would have thought it was Philammon fighting 
with Corycus." And instead of saying, " He carried 
legs as distorted as parsley,^' it xnight be said, <' I should 
have thought that he had not legs but parsley, they are 
so distorted.*' Hyperboles, however, are puerile ; for they 

unapty through which two athletic contending with each other with 
equal powers are compared to two oxen drawing the same yoke^ 
In the Oxford edition it is rf lu^pxf instead of rm Kd^vjM, as if Phi- 
lammon was yoked in contest with a kind of baU, instead of being 
Xoked with Corycus. 

' We are informed by Pollnz (lib. 1.) that once there were no 
hare^ in the island Carpathos, and that the Carpathians, finding that 
^nima) was very good foodi brought a male and female hare hito 
^eir island. Because, however, hares art very prolific, they mul- 
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indicate a vdiement [motvm of did souL^ Httce, they 
are especially used by those who are angry. [Thus 
Achilles, in Iliad 9, speaks hyperbolically, when he says 
he is not to be appeased by the gifts of Agamemnon,3 

Tho' bribes were heap'd on bribes in number more. 
Than dust in fields, or sands along the shore. 

And, 

Atrides' daughter nerer shall be led. 

An ill-match'd consort to Achilles' bed ; 

Like golden Venus though she charmed the heart. 

Or vied with Pallas in the works of art. 

The Attic rhetoricians, also, especially use hyperboles ; 
on which account it is unbecoming in an old man to 
speak hyperbolically. 



CHAPTER XII. 



It is however requisite not to be ignorant that a diffe- 
rent dicdon is adapted to each genus of orations. For 

tiplted so exceedingly in a short time, as to destroy all the fruits of 
'the land to the great detriment of the Carpathians. Hence, it came 
to be said proverbially of all those who suffered a loss from any 
thing from which they expected to derive advantage, Ai the Car- 
pathian the hare. 
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graphic and agomstic diction [i. e. the dicdan employ- 
ed in wriHng and at the bar] are not the same ^ nor 
forensic, and that which is employed in popular ha- 
rangues. 

But it is necessary to know both these kinds of dic- 
tion. For to know the one^ is to know how to speak 
properly ; and by a knowledge of the other, we are not 
compelled to be silent, when we wish to impart scmxe* 
thing to others, which those suffer who do not know how 
to write. But graphic diction, or the diction pertaining 
to writing, is indeed most accurate; but the agonistic, 
or that which belongs to the bar, is most adapted to ac- 
tion. Of this latter, however, there are two qtedes ; 
one ethical, but the other pathedc. Hence, also, 
players chose dramas of this kind, and poets chuse sudi 
like players [to act their fables.] Those poets, likewise, 
are most approved, whose fables delight, not only when 
acted, but also when read ; such as those of Chaeremon, 
whose diction is as accurate as that of any writer of ora- 
tions ; and among the dithyrambic poets, those of Licym- 
nicus. When oradons also are compared with each 
other, those which are written, will appear when recited 
in forensic contests to be jejune. On the other hand, 
those orations which when publicly delivered are heard 
with applause, if they are perused when'written, will ap- 
pear to be unpolished and inaccurate ; the reason of which 
is, that they are [merely] adapted to forensic contests. 
Hence, those which are adapted to action, when de- 
prived of acdon, in consequence of not accomplishing 
their proper work appear to be jejune. Thus, for in- 
stance, disjointed sentences, and frequent repetidon, are 
rightly rejected in the dicdon pertaining to writing ; but 
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rhetoriciaos use these in the diction which beiongs to the 
bar ; for both these are adapted to acti<H>. This repeti- 
tion^ however, ought to be delivered with a change of the 
voice ; which as it were prepares the way for action ; a% 
♦• He it is who robbed you ; he it is who deceived you ; 
he it is who at last endeavoured to betray you ;'' as Phi- 
lemon the player also did, whilst he acted in the Geron- 
tomaria of Anaxandrides, when Rhadamanthus and Pala- 
medes speak ; and also in the prologue of the play call- 
ed *ie PiotiSf where / is frequently repeated. For if 
snch repetitions are not accompanied with action, the 
actor [according to the proverb,] will seem to carry a 
beam. The like also must be observed with respect to 
disjointed sentences ; such as, / camey I met him, I re- 
quested him. For it is necessary that these should be 
accompanied with action, and not, as if only one thing 
was said, pronounced with the same manner, and the 
same tone of voice. Farther stiil, disjointed diction pos- 
sesses something peculiar ; since in an equal time numy 
things appear to be said. For the conjunction [or con- 
nective copula] causes many things to be one ; so that 
if it is taken away, it is evident that on the contrary one 
thing will be many. Hence, he amplifies who says, ** I 
came, I spoke to him, I supplicated him much ; but he 
seems to despise whatever I have said, whatever I do 
say." Homer also intends to do this, when speaking of 
Ulreus [in the 2d book of the Iliad,] he says. 

Three ships ^ith Nireus sought the Trojan shore, 
Nireus, whom Aglae to Charopus bore, 
Nireus, in faultless shape and blooming grace. 
The loveliest youth of all the Grecian race. 

For he, of whom many things are said, must necessarily 
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be frequently mentioned^ If» therefore, he is frequently 
mentioned, many things also appear to be said of hinu 
Hence Homer, though he has only mentioned Nireus in 
one place, amplifies from paralogism^ ' and mentions 
him here, though he did not intend to mention him in 
any other place afterwards. 

The diction thereifore adapted to popular harangues 
perfectly resembles sciagraphy ; * for the greater the 
number of the spectators, the more remotely is such 
a picture to be seen. Hence, in both accuracy is super- 
fluous, and both become worse through it. But judi- 
cial diction is more accurate j and it is requisite that the 
diction should be still more accurate, which is addressed 
to" one judge ; for this is the least thing in rhetorical dic- 
tion. For that which is appropriate to, and that which 
is foreign from a thing, are more easily perceived. In 
this case, also, contention is absent ; so that the judg- 
ment is pure. Hence, the same rhetoricians are not 
celebrated in all these kinds of diction ; but where action 
is especially necessary, there accuracy is in the smallest 
degree requisite. And where voice, and especially a 
loud one is required, there action is necessary. 

* Homer, by thrice repeating the name of Nireus, causes us tQ 
think that much will be said* of him in the Iliad, and therefore bj 
this repetition, though he no where else mentions him in the whole 
Iliad, yet he so impresses the name and reao'wn of Nireus on the 
memory of the reader, as if much would be said of him* 

* Scu^aphy was by the Greeks denominated a picture, which 
is only adumbrated and not coloured. Pictures of this kind, when 
seen at a great distance, seem to be perfected, but if inspected when 
near, they then appear to be only, what they are m reality, adnm» 
bratied. 
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Demonstrative diction, therefore, is most proper for 
writing; for demonstrative orations are composed in 
order that they may be read. But judicial diction is the 
next in order. It is however superfluous to divide dic- 
tion into the pleasmg and magnificent. For why may it 
not as well be divided into the temperate and liberal, or 
into any other ethical virtues. For it is evident that 
the particulars already mentioned will render it pleasing, 
if the virtue of diction has been rightly defined by us. 
For why ought it to be perspicuous, and not abject, but 
decorous ? since it will not be perspicuous either if it be 
verbose, or concise ; but it is evident that the medium 
between these is appropriate. The particulars, also, be- 
fore-mentioned, render diction pleasing, if usual and fo- 
reign words are well mingled together, and likewise 
rythm, and that which is calculated to persuade from the 
decorous. And thus much concerning diction, as well 
in common about every, as in particular about each 
genus. 



CHAPTER XUI. 



It now remains that we should speak concerning the 
order of dicticm. But there are two parts of an oration ; 
for it is necessary to speak of the thing which is the sut)- 
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ject of discussion, and thai to demonstrate. Hence, it 
is impossible for him who narrates a thing not to de^ 
monstrate, or that he should demonstrate without pre* 
vious narration. For he who demonstrates, demon- 
strs^es something, and he who propounds, propounds for 
the sake of demonstrating. Of these [necessary parts]] 
of an oration, however, the one is the proposition, but 
the other the confirmation ; in the same manner as in 
the sciences, one thing is a problem, but another a de- 
monstration* But the division which rhetoricians now 
make is ridiculous. For narration belongs to a forensic 
oration. But in the demonstrative and deliberative genus, 
how can there be an oration such as they say there is, 
or those things which are urged against the opponent ? 
Or how can there be a peroration of things demonstra- 
tive ? The proem, however, the comparison, and the 
repetition, then take place in orations to the people, when 
there is altercation; (for in these there is frequently 
accusation and defence ;) but not so far as there is con- 
sultation in these. But neither does peroration belong 
to every forensic oration ; for it is not requisite, when 
the oration is short, or the thing can easily be remem- 
bered ; since in this peroration it would happen that some- 
thing would be taken away from the length of such an 
oration. The necessary parts of an oration, therefore, 
are proposition and proof. 

And these, indeed, are proper or peculiar parts. Bat 
the most numerous parts of an oration are, the proem, 
the piDposition, proof, and peroration. For what is said 
against the opponent, pertains to proof; and the com- 
parison is an amplification of our arguments, so that it 
is a certain part of the proof; for he demonstrates some- 
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thing who does this. Neither the proem, however, nor 
the peroration is a part of the proof ; but each is sulv 
servient to recollection. If, therefore, any one makes a 
division of things of this kind, like the followers of Theo- 
dorus, narration, pre-narration, supemarration, confuta- 
tion and superconfutation, will be different from each 
other. It is necessary, however, that he who speaks of 
a certain species and difference of a thing, should give 
a name to it ; for if not, it will become vain and nuga- 
tory. And this fault of needlessly introducing new 
names was committed by Lycimnius in his Art of Rhe- 
toric, when he speaks of irruption, aberration, and ranufi-* 
cation* 



CHAPTER XIV. 



The proem, therefore, is the beginning of an oration ; 
which in [dramatic] poetry is the prologue ; and in play- 
ing on the pipe the prelude. For all these are princi- 
ples or beginnmgs, and as it were preparatory, to what 
follows. And the prelude, indeed, is similar to the 
proem of the demonstrative kind of orations. For as 
those that play on the pipe connect the prelude with the 
beginning of the song ; thus, also, in demonstrative orah 
tions, unmediately aJFter the orator has mentioned what 
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he wishes to say, it is necessary to collect aptly with it 
what is to follow ; of which all rhetoricians adduce as 
an example, the proem of Isoc rates in his o^-ation in 
praise of Helen. For Isocrates begins his encomium 
with blaming the sophists, which has nothing in common 
with the praise of Helen ; and yet because he has aptly 
conjoined it with the argument, he has obtained praise. 
But the proems of demonstrative orations are derived 
from praise or blame ; as in the proem of Gorgias to his 
Olymplac oration, ** O Greeks, this is a thing worthy 
of general admiration.** For he praises those who in- 
stituted the public spectacles. Isocrates on the contrary 
blames them, " Because they honoured indeed with 
gifts the virtues of the body ; but appointed no reward 
for wise men." The proems also of demonstrative ora- 
tions are derived from counsel and advice, such for 
instance as, " That it is requisite to honour good men ; 
on which account he [the orator] has undertaken to 
praise Aristides/' Or [as he who wrote an oration in 
praise of Paris ;] for lie says " That it is neither requi- 
site to praise those who are celebrated, nor those who 
are of no account, but those who are good, and at the 
same time obscure men, such as was Paris the son of 
Priam." For he [who thus begins his oration] is one 
that gives counsel. Farther still, the proems of demon- 
strative orations are derived from forensic proems ; but 
this is from things pertaining to the hearer, if the oration 
is concerning something paradoxical, or difficult, or 
much celebrated, so as to require pardon from the audi- 
tors ; such for instance *as the proem of Choerilus, ** But 
iiow since all things are divulged." The proems, there- 
fore, of demonstrative orations are derived from these 
things ; viz. from praise and blame j from exhortation 
Arist. VOL. I. B. 
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and dissuasion, and from those things tvhich are refer* 
red to the hearer. It is necessary, however, that the 
proems should either be foreign, or appropriate to the 
oration. 

With respect to proems of the forensic kind, it is ne- 
cessary to assume, that they are able to effect the same 
thing as the prologues of dramatic, and the proems of 
epic poems. For dithyrambic proems are similar to those 
of the demonstrative kind ; as, '^ On account of thee, and 
thy gifts or spoils." But in dramatic and epic poems, 
the proems are a specimen of what is to follow, that the 
reader may foresee what the subject of them is, and that 
his mind may not be kept in suspense. For that which 
is indefinite causes the mind to wander. The poet, 
therefore, who delivers into the hands of the reader the 
beginning of his poem, makes him follow with attention 
the rest of it. Hence, Homer, 



And, 



The torath of Peleus' son, O goddess, sing. 



The manjor tMsdom^s wtrious arts renownM, 
Long exercis'd in woes, O Muse^ resound. 



And another poet. 

Again, O Muse, insph^ my verse, and sing 
Hotojrom the Atian land a mighty xvar 
Spread over Europe. 

tragic poets also indicate respecting the drama, though 
Bot immediately, as Euripides does, yet they indicate 
what it is in the prologue, as Sophocles [in the CEdipns,} 

Foljbius was nty fadier. 
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And after the $ame maimer Comic poets. The most 
necessary and proper officci therefore, of a proem is this, 
to unfold the end for the sake of which the oration was 
composed ; on which account, if the end is manifest, 
and the subject matter is trifluig, the proem must be 
omitted. Other species of proems, however, which are 
used by orators, are remedies, and things of a common 
nature. And these are derived from the speaker ami 
the hearer, from the subject matter, and from the oppo-* 
nent. From the orator, therefore, and the opponent, 
those proems are derived which pertain to the dissolving 
or making an accusation. But these must not be simi- 
larly employed [by the plaintiff and defendant^. For 
by the defendant, what pettains to accusation must he 
introduced m the beginning, but by the plaintiff at the 
end, of the oradon. But for what reason, it is not im« 
manifest. For it is necessary that the defendant, when 
he is about to introduce himself, should remove all im«* 
pediments, so that he must dissolve the accusation at the 
b^inning of his speech ; but the opponent should be 
criminated by the plaintiff at the end, in order that the 
hearers may remember the better. What, howeyer, 
pertains to the auditor consists in rendering him bene- 
volent to the orator, and enraged tnth the opponent. 
Sometimes, also, it is advantageous to the caus^ that the 
auditor shotdd be attentive^ and sometimes that he should 
not ; for it is not always beneficial to render him attea*' 
tive. Hence, many orators endeavour to excite laughter 
in their hearers. A summary account of a thing aleo 
contributes to celerity of apprehension ; and this ia lik&« 
wise effected by the orator's appearing to be a worthy 
man. For the audience are more attentive to men of 
this description. But they are attentive to great things^ 
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to things pertaining to themselves, to admirable, and to 
delightful things. Hence, it is netessary to inform the 
audience that the oradcm vill be concerning things of 
this kind. On the contrary, if the orator wi^es the 
audience not to be attentive to the cause, he must €Xf 
that the subject matter is a thing of small consequence^ 
that it does not pertain to them, and that it is a trouble- 
some aifair. It is necessary, however, not to be ignorant 
that all such things are ^foreign to the oration ; for they 
pertain to a depraved hearer, and to one who attends to 
what is foreign, to the, purpose. For if he were not a 
person of this description, there would be no occasion for 
ii proem, except so far as it is requidte to give a summary 
account of the affair, in order that the oration, as a body, 
may have a head. Farther still, to render the audience 
attentive, if it should be requisite, is common to all the 
pZTts of an oration ; because universally the audience are 
less attentive to what is said in the progress, than in the 
beginning of the oration. Hence it is ridiculous to endea* 
irour to procure attention in the beginning of the oratioa^ 
because then all the hearers are especially attentive. 
Hence, attention is to be procured wherever occasion 
off<*s i [by saying, for instance] ** Give me your atten- 
tion ; for this business is not more mine than yours.'' 
And, ^* I will relate to you a transaction of such a nature, 
that you havje never heard of any thing so dreadful, or 
so admirable.'' But this is, as JProdicus says, when the 
audience are drowsy, to promise to say something to 
them from his demonstration, estimated at fifty drachms. • 
h is evident, however, that the proem is referred to the 

' Prodicus boasted that he had a demonstration which would 
render those who used it victorious in all causes, and he was accus- 
tomed to teac|i it for fifty drachms. 
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auditor, not so far as he is an auditor ; for all orators 
in the proems either criminate, or dissolve fear ; as [Itota 
the Antigone of Sophocles,] ^^ I will tell, O king, though 
it was not my intention to have come hither as a messen* 
ger." And [from the Iphigenia in Tauris of Euripides,] 
•* Why do you preface ?" A proem also is necessary 
when the cause is bad, or appears to be bad ; for in this 
case it is better to discuss any thing else than to dwell 
upon the cause. Hence, servants do not [directly] reply 
to the question they are asked, but their answer is cir«- 
cuitous and prefatory. But we have shown whence it is 
requisite to render the audience benevolent, and have 
explained every thing else of this kind. Since, however, 
it is well said [by Ulysses to Minerva, in Odyss. 14,] 
** Give me as a friend, and a man to be pitied, to reach 
Phceacia's land," it is necessary to pay attention to these 
two things. ' But in proems of the demonstrative kind, 
it is necessary to make the auditor fancy, that either him* 
self, or his race, or his pursuits, or something else be- 
longing to him, is praised together with the person who 
is the subject of the oration. For what Socrates says in 
the Menexemus of Plato, is true, '^ That it is not difficult 
to praise the Athenians among the Athenians, but among 
the Lacedaemomans." But the proems of popular ora- 
tions are derived from those of the forensic kind ; for 
these have not naturally any themselves; since the 
audience are well acquainted with the subject. And the 
thing itself is not in want of any proem, but a proem is 
here requisite either on account of the orator or the 
opponents, or if the audience should not think the affair 

' viz. That the ddendant may appear to be a good man, and 
to deserve commiseration. 
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of just SO much consequence as it is, but of greater or 
less consequence. Hence it is necessary dther to crimi* 
nate the opponent, or to dissolve the accusations against 
him, and either to amplify or diminish the affair. But 
for the sake of these things a proem is requisite* Or a 
proem is necessary for the sake of ornament ; since 
^thout this the oration will appear to be carelessly com- 
posed. And such is the encomium of Gorgias on the 
Eleans ; for without any previous extension and graceful 
movement of his arms Qike the Athletae before they 
engage,]] he immediately begins, ** Elis, a l)appy city^'* 



CHAPTER XV. 



With respect, however, to the dissolution of crimes 
objected by the opponent, one mode is derived from 
those things through which the ill opinion of the audience 
may be removed ; for it makes no difference whether this 
opinion arises from what is said, or not; so that this mode 
is universal. Another mode consists iii obviating such 
particulars as are dubious, either by showing that the 
^ing which is the subject of doubt does not exist, or that 
it is not noxious, or that it is not noxious to this peiison, 
or that it is not so pernicious [as the opponent contepds 
it to be,] or that it is not unjust, or that it is not greatly 
30, or that it is not disgraceful, or that it is a thing of 
small consequence. Fbr things of this kind Vf the sulw 
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jects of contention. And this mode was adopted by 
Iphicrates against Nausicrates. For he confessed that 
he did what he was accused by Nausicrates of having 
done, and that he did harm to the person, but did not 
act unjustly. Or he that has injured another, may say 
that he has made him a compensation ; so that if what 
h^ did was noxious, yet it was beautifully done ; if pain- 
fuU yet it was beneficial ; or something else of the like 
kind may be said. Another mode consists in showing ' 
that the deed [which is objected to as a crime^ was an 
error, or happened from misfortune, or from neces^ty. 
Thus Sophocles said, «* That he trembled, not, as his 
accuser said, that he might seem to be an old man, but 
from necessity ; for he was not willingly eighty years of 
age.*' An excuse also may be made by asserdng that 
the deed was not done with a view to that end it is said 
to have been done by the opponent. Thus he who is 
accused of having injured another person may say, ** That 
it was not his intendon to injure him, but that the injury 
was accidental. And that it would be just to hate him, 
if the injury had been done by him voluntarily. Another 
mode consists in considering whether the opponent him* 
self, or some of his kindred, have now, or formerly, beeit 
involved in the crime which he objects to the defendant. 
Another mode consists in showing that those also are in- 
volved in the crime, whom the opponent confesses not 
to be obnoidous to the accusation ; as, if the opponent 
should confess that this man, though he is an adulterer, 
is pure in his conduct, then this and this man also will 
be pure. Another mode consists in showing that if the 
opponent has accused others falsely before, it is probable 
that he now fialsely accuses the defendant. Or if it is 
shown that those who are now accused, have been at 
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another time falsely accused ; for then it is probable that 
now also they are falsely accused. In order, likewise^ 
to remove a bad opinion, it may be said, that the same 
persons, who at another time have been suspected of a 
crime, though no one has accused them, have been found 
to be innocent. Another mode consists in reciprocally 
criminating the accuser ; for if the accuser is unworthy 
of belief, it is absurd that his assertions should be credi- 
ble. Another mode consists in showing that the present 
cause has been decided before ; as Euripides does in the 
action against Hygiajnontes, which is called ofitidosiSf 
who accused him as an impious person. For when he 
objected to Euripides, that in that verse of his. 

The tongue has sworn, but unsworn is the mind, 

he persuaded men to perjure themselves, Euripides re^ 
plied, " That his accuser acted unjustly, in bringing de- 
cisions into a court of justice, which had formerly been 
made in the contest pertaining to Bacchus ; for in that 
tribunal) he had defended the verse, and would again 
defend it, if he was willing to accuse him in that place." 
Another mode consists in reprobating false accusations, 
and in showing how great an evil calumny is, and that 
it is also attended with the evil of producing other judi- 
cial processes. 

The place, however, which is derived from symbols, 
is common to both [i. e. to him who accuses, and to the 
crimination.] Thus Ulysses [in the tragedy called 
Teucer,] " accuses Teucer [as the friend of the Trojans,] 
because he was allied to Priam.*' For Hesione [the 
mother of Teucer,] was the sister of Priam. But 
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Tcucer replied, ** That his father Telamon was an ^enemy 
to Priam ; and that he (Teucer) did not discover to the 
Trojans the spies which the Greeks sent to Troy." 
Another place peitains to the accuser, and consists in 
praising in a small degree, in order to blame afterwards 
more copiously ; and if the opponent has performed any 
g^eat deed, to mention it concisely ; or having enume- 
xated many of his good deeds, [which do not pertain to 
the cause,] to blame one of his actions, which does per- 
tain to it. But accusers of thi$ kind are most artificial 
and unjust ; for they endeavour to injure by good deeds, 
mingling them with one evil deed. It is common, how- 
ever, to the accuser, and to him who dissolves the crim^ 
since it is possible that the same thing may have been 
done for the sake of many things, — ^it is common to the 
accuser indeed, to represent the affair in the worst, but 
to him who dissolves the crime, to represent it in the 
best point of view. Thus it may be said, ^' That 
Diomed preferred Ulysses [as his associate in the night 
adventure in Iliad 10,3 because he thought Ulysses to 
be the best of the Greeks." Or it may be said, " That 
h^ did not prefer him for this reason, but because he alone 
was not his antagonist, as being a man of no conse- 
quence." And thus much concerning accusation. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

But narration in demonstrative oration^ is not con- 
tinued, but distinguished into parts. For it is necessary 
[in demonstrative orations] to enumerate those actions, 
from which the oration is composed. For an oration of 
this kind is composed, so as to be partly inartificial (since 
the orator is not the cause of any of the actions,) and 
partly artificial. This, however, conasts in showing, 
either that the thing is, if it is incredible, or what the 
quality, or quantity of it is,* or in exhibiting all these. 
On this account, sometimes it is not requisite to narrate 
every thing, because thus to demonstrate is adverse to 
facility of remembrance. [Thus, for instance, it may 
be said,] ^' That from these things it appears that he is 
a brave man ; but from those, a wise, or just man.** 
And the one oration is more simple, [i. e. the oration 
in which every thing is narrated in a continued series 
without any confirmation and amplification ;] but the 
other [in which there is confirmation and amplification,] 
is various and not elaborate, h is necessary, however, 
to call to mind things and persons known and celebrat- 
ed ; on which account the greater part of celebrated 
persons and things do not require narration ; as if, for 
instance, you should be willing to praise Achilles } for 
all men are acquainted with his actions } but it i$ requi« 
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site to make uee of these actions. But if you were 
wflling to praise Critias, narration is necessary ; for he is 
not known by many persons. 

At present, however, rhetoricians ridiculously say that 
narration should be rapid ; though what a certain person 
said in reply to a baker, who asked, *^ whether he wished 
that he should make soft or hard bread," may be applied 
to these. For his answer was, *^ Is it not possible to 
make good bread, so that it may be neither hard nor 
fioft, but of a moderate condition ?'' For it is requisite 
neither to make a long narration, as neither is it neces- 
sary to make a long exordium, nor to dwell on the credit 
foility of what. is narrated; since here also propriety 
consists neither in rapidity, nor conciseness, but in medio* 
crity. But this is effected by narradng such things at 
render the afiair manifest ; or such things as induce the 
audience to believe that the thing has been done, or that 
the person has been hurt, or the injury has been coni- 
mitted, or that the transactions were of that magnitude 
whichjthe orator wishes the hearers- to believe they were^ 
Things, however, of a nature contrary to these are to 
be adduced by the opponent. The orator, likewise^ 
should insert in his narration such things as pertain, to 
his own virtue ; such, as, ^ But I always admonished him 
to act justly, and n6t to desert Iiis children." ' Or he 
should insert in bis narration such things as pertain to 
the depravity of another person ; [zs in the above ia* 
stance.] *' But he answered me, that wherever he was 
he should have other children,'* which Herodotus pn 



* This is supposed to be said hj an orator against $pme one wl)0 
had deserted his childrenr 
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Euterpe] says, was the answer of the Egypthffis^ when 
they revolted from their king. Or he should insert sucb 
things as are pleasing to the judges. To the defendant^ 
however, narration is less necessary ; but the subjects of 
cofitroversies are, whether a thing has been done or not, 
whether it is detrimental or not, whether it is unjust or 
not, aid whether it is a thing of so much consequence 
or not. Hence, the defendant must not dwell upon a 
thing that is acknowledged, unless something is said ia 
<^)position to his statement of the affair. For then be 
must show, that admitting the thing to have been don^ 
yet it was not unjust. Farther still, it is necessary tQ 
narrate things which have not been done, as if they had 
been done, if they are calculated to produce commisem- 
tion or indignation. Examples of this are, the fabulous 
narration of Ulysses to Alcinous, and again to Penelope, 
which is effected in thirty verses. Another example is 
that of Phayllus, [who contracted a very long poem 
which was called^ the circle, and also the prologue of 
Euripides in his (Eneus. But it is necessary that the 
narration should be ethical ; and this will be effected, if 
we know what produces manners* One thing, there- 
fore, which produces them is, a manifestation of delibe- 
rate choice; and manners are good or bad from the 
quality v^ich they possess. But deliberate choice is such 
as it is from the end. On this account mathematical 
discussions are not ethical, because they do not contain 
ix themselves deliberate choice ; for they have not that 
|br the sake of which a thing is done [i. e. they do not 
f^onsider the end ;3 but this is the business of Socradc 
discussions ; for these consider things of this kind. The 
oration also expresses manners, which exhibits such 
things as are consequent to manners } such as> *^ That 
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at the same time he said these things, he went away ;*• 
for this manifests audacity, and rusticity of manners* 
The oration likewise is rendered ethical by not speaking 
as if from a syllogistic process, like rhetoricians of the 
present day, but as if from deliberate intention ; as, ^ I 
bave wished," and, ** For this was the object of my 
deliberate choice ; since, though I should desire no emo- 
lument from it, it is a better thing."* For the cme [L e« 
to speak as if from a syllogistic process^ is the pro^nce 
of a prudent man ; but the other, [i. e. to speak from 
deliberate intention,] is ^the province of a good man* 
For it belongs to a prudent man to pursue what is bene* 
ficial, but to a good man to pursue what is beautiful in 
conduct. If, however, what you narrate is incredible^ 
then die cause is to be explained ; an example of wfaich 
is from the Antigone of Sophocles, ^ That she was more 
anxiously concerned for her brother, than for her hus- 
band or children ; for she might repair the loss of her 
hu^and and children [by marrying again;] but her 
motha: and £aither having descended to Hades, she could 
never have another brother.'' But if you cannot asaga 
the cause, you may say, " That you are not ignorant 
you relate what is increcUble, but that yon are naturally 
disposed not to admit any thing disgraceful/' For xnan« 
kind do not believe that any action is performed willingly^ 
except it is advantageous. Again, that the narratioa 
may be ethical, it is requisite that it should be pathetic i^ 
and this is effected by relating such things as are conse> 
quent to the passions, which are known to the audience, 
and which particularly relate either to the orator, or his 
opponent; as, ^'But he departed looking after me;'' 
and as iEschines says of Cratylus, *^ That he hissed, 
and clapped whh his hands.*' For these things are 
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adapted to persuade; because these things which the 
audience know, are symbols of what they do not know. ' 
Many things also of this kind may be assumed from, 
Homer; as [in Odyss. 19»3 

Then o'er her face the beldam spread her hands* 

For those who begin to weep, cover their eyes with their 
hands. In the beginning of the oration, likewise, you 
should introduce yourself as a worthy, [and your oppo- 
nent as an unworthy] man, that the audience may survey 
you and your opponent as such. But this should be done 
latently. And that this may be easily accomplished may 
be seen from those who announce any thing to us ; for 
concerning things of which we know nothing, we at the 
same time form a certain opinion [of their truth or false^ 
hood.] In many places, however, it is necessary to nar- 
rate, and sometimes not in the beghming of the oration. 

But in a popular oration, there is no need of narradon, 
because no one makes a narration of future events. If, 
however, there should happen to be a narration in it, it 
will be of past events, in order that by recalling them 
into the memory, there may be a better consultation 
about such as are future, either employing on this occa- 
son accusation or praise ; but then he who does this, will 
not perform the office of a counsellor. If, however, that 
which is narrated is incredible, then you ought to pro* 

" For since the audience know that it is the province of an im- 
pudent man to hiss and clap with his hands, the orator hj narrating 
these things persuades them that he who thus acted was an impu^ 
dent man, of which perhaps they were ignorant. 
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mise the .audience, that you will immediately assign the 
cause of it, and leave it to the audience to believe or not, 
as Aey please. Thus locasta in the CEdipus, of Carci*- 
hus, when she says something incredible in answer to 
him who asks her concerning his son, always promises 
£that she would prove the truth of what she had said.]] 
And the -ffimon of Sophocles [employs the same art.] 



CHAPTER IVII. 



It is necessary, however, that credibility should be 
demonstrative. But it is requisite to demonstrate (siace 
controversy is respecting four things) by adducing a 
demonstration of the controverted subject. Thus for 
instance, if it is controverted whether a thing has beesk 
done, it is especially necessary in a judicial process to 
give a demonstration of this; or if it is controverted whe- 
ther this man has been injured, or whether he has beea 
injured to the extent alleged, or whether justly or not. 
And in a similar manner of the existence of the thing 
controverted. Nor must we be ignorant that in this con» 
troversy alone, one of the peisons must necessarily be de- 
graved i for here ignorance is not the cause, as if certain 
persons were disputing about justice ; so that this contro- 
versy but not others must be diligently discussed. But 
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in demonstrative orations the amplification will for the 
most part consist in showing that actions have been beau* 
tiful and benefidai ; for it is necessary to believe in facts. 
For demonstrations are seldom given of these things un- 
less they are incredible, or another person is supposed to 
be the cause of them. In popubr orations, however, it 
may be contended that a thing will not be ; or that what 
is advised will take place, but that it is not just ; or that 
it is not beneficial, or that it is not of such great conse- 
quence. It is likewise necessary to see whether the oppo- 
nent has asserted any thing false, which does not pert^dn 
to the cause ; since from this, as from a sign, it may be 
inferred that he has also spoken falsely in other things. 

Examples, however, are indeed most adapted to popular 
orations ; but enthymemes to judicial orations. For the 
former are conversant with the future ; so that examples 
must necessarily be derived from past events. But judi- 
cial orations are conversant with things which exist, or do 
not exist, in which there is in a greater degree demon- 
stration and necessity. For that which has been done is 
attended with necessity. Enthymemes, however, must 
not be adduced in a continued series, but must be mingled 
[[with other things more pleasant and easy Q since if this 
is not done, they will be detrimental to each other j for 
there is a boundary of quantity. [Hence, in Homer, in 
Odyss. 4., Menelaus praises Pisistratus, the son of Nestor, 
for the mediocrity of his speech.] " Dear youth, you 
have said just as much as a wise man would have said.** 
For he does not praise him that he said suck things, but 
$0 trnich and no more. Nor must enthymemes be investi- 
gated in every subject ; for if this [precept] is not observed, 
you will do that which some of those who philosophise 
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do^ who ^Uogisdcally collect things more known and 
credible, than the proportions from which they dre de^ 
duced. When, likewise, you wish to excite the passions, 
do not mtroduce an enthymeme [i. e« abstain from drgu« 
ment y] for the enthymeme will either expel the passion^ 
or will be introduced in vain. For motions which eiditt 
at one and the same time expel each other, and either 
destroy themselves, or become imbecile. Nor when the 
oiadon is ethical is it proper at the same time to search 
&r any enthymeme ; for demonstration, has neither the 
fCfwer of expressing manners, nor deliberate choice. Sen^* 
fences, however, must be used both in narration and com 
firmation ; for they are ethical \ as, '* And I indeed en-^ 
trusted him with this, though I knew that it was not pfo« 
per to believe in any man.'* But if you wish to speak 
pathetically, you may say, ^^ And I do not repent though 
I have beaa injured ; for gain is with him, but justice 
with me.'' It is not without reason, however, that popu- 
lar orations are more difficult than^ such as are judicial i 
because they are conversant with the future ; but the 
judicial are conversant with the past, which is scientific 
cally known to diviners, as Epimenides the Cretan said. 
For he did not predict about future events, but about 
such past events as were immanifest. And the law is an 
bypodiesis in judicial orations ; but he who possesses the 
principle, can more easily discover the demonstration. 
Popular orations, likewise, have not many digresdons ; 
such for instance as, a digression to the opponent, dther 
respecting himself, or which may produce the pathetic ; 
but such oradons admit these, the least of all things, 
unless they depart from their proper employment. It & 
requisite, therefore, that he should digress, who is in 
want of arguments ; and this inediod is adopted by the 
ArisL • VOL* h s 
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Adiettaa rhetoriciaiis, and abb by Isb^ Forgiyiag 

counsel he accuses the Lacedaemonianst in his Buo^y- 
tic; but in his oration concerning Peace, he accuses 
Chares. In demonstratiYe orations, however, it us requi* 
site to insert praise as an episode, as Isocrates does ; finr 
he always introduces something which he may pradse. 
And Gprgias employed the same art, who said, ". That 
be sboul4 never be in want of an oration." For if he 
^Msks of Achilles, he praises Peleus, afferwards iEacus, 
W afterwards the God [i. e.' Jupiter, the great'-grandfii* 
ther of Achilles.] In a similar manner he prases the 
fortitude of Achilles. He, therefore, who has demoa* 
^tcations, may speak )x)th ethically and demionstrativelf . 
But if you hive not enthymemes, you may speak «dii- 
cally. A^d it is more adapted to a worthy man that he 
should appear to be a good man, than that he should 
ddiver an accurate oradon. Of enthymemes, however, 
those which are adapted to confutadon are more ap- 
proved, than those which are demonstrative; becaose 
such things as produce confutation are evidently more 
syllogistic ; for contraries when placed by each other 
become more known. 

Argupients, however, which are employed ag»nst the 
opponent are not specifically different [from those which 
we employ in our own defence ;3 but it pertains to credi* 
bility, to dissolve some things by objection, and others 
by syllogism. It is also necessary both in consiiltadan 
and in a judicial process, that he who first pleads his 
cause, should in ihe first place confirm his cause, but 
afterwards should dissolve or extenuate the arguments 
contrary to his own. But if the opposing arguments are 
many, these must be first confuted, ^ Callistratiis did in 
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the MeoseniAc aeeembly; ibr he £mt feftit^ triurt: lutt 
adversaries could say, and then aaid Mrhat conduced to bjb 
own cause* i He^- however, who speajcs in the secQiiA 
place, ought first' to eiicoiinter the reasoning of his ^dvfx^ 
sary, dissolving ic, and syllogizing in opposition to it, and 
especially if the arguments of his oi^nent. have becift 
approved. For as the soul is not favour^ly disposed 
towards those who have been already accused of crimm^ 
after the same manner neither does it willingly attend to 
aa oration, if the opponent appears to have spoken welL 
In order to prepare the mind of the auditor, therefore, .to 
hear an oration, it is necessary first . to show that:wfadt 
thie opponent has said is false. Hente,the orator .io^fi 
fight against either all the arguments of his opponent^ or 
the greatest of them, or those;wbich are ipostapproved;;or 
those which may be easily confuted, and thu3 render his 
own arguments credible. ; (Thus Hecuba in Euripicles^l 

But first the goddesses I will assist; 
For Juno, &c. 

For here Hecuba first confutes what was most infirm. 
And thus much concerning confirmation. 

But with respect to manners, since' for a man to say 
certain things about himself, is either invidious, or is at* 
tended with circumlocution or contradiction ; and to 
speak of another person is attended either with slander or 
rusticity ; — Whence, it is necessary to introduce another 
person speaking, as Isocrates does in his oration against 
Philip, and in his Antidosis } . and as Archilochus 
.bh^nes. ,. For he makes the father [LycambesQ say con- 
.cerninn^ bis <)aug;hter, in an limbic vers^,/^ There is no* 
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t&ftig which may not be e^tpected to be doM^ and no- 
thibg v^teh will tioc be sworn to, through money/' And 
h another Iambic, the beginning of which is, <<I care 
not for the riches of Oyges," be introduces Charon the 
inkt spetdting. Thus, also^ JEmcm [the son of Creon^ 
and the husband of Antigone,] in Sophocles, while he 
iu]^cates his father Creon for the life of Antigone 
commemorates the praises of Antigone not from his own 
pfc^, but from another person. It is necessary also to 
diange endiymemes, and sometimes to change them into 
sentences ; as, ^ It is re^iiiisite that those who are intd« 
l^ent should form compacts with demies, when they 
IM bi prosperity ; for thus they will be attended with the 
gMttest advantage." But this is done enthymemati* 
eally as follows : <* For if it is then requisite to form 
compacts, whki they are most useful, and replete with 
tbe toost advantageous conditicms, it is also necessary 
that they should be made in pro^rity*" 



CHAPTER XVra. 



With respect to interrogation, it is then espedally 
seasonable to employ it, when something is said by the 
opponent of such a nature, that by the additbn of cme 
interrogation, an absurdity will etlsue. Thus Bericles 
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:^ed Lampo concerning the mysteries of Ceres, who w^s 
called the saviour godde$s ; but Lampo replied, ** That 
it was unlawful for one who was unini^ated to he^ tl^QOi 
related*'' Pencle?, however, again asked him, ** If 
he lhAew the9Q mysteries i^ And Lampo replying that 
he did, <* And how is this po^sibl^, said Feri(;l^ ^4C^ 
you are uninitiated ?* In the second place, it is season* 
able to employ interrogation, when one of the premises 
£fn>m which sQmethmg follows favourable to our cau$e3 
is perspicuous^ but the other will be evidently granted by 
the opponent } for then it is requisite to interrogate cox^ 
ceming such premise^ and immediately conclude with^ 
out interrogating concerning the other furemise, which is 
pelrspicuous. Thus Socrates when MeUtus accused bini 
of not believing there were Qods, asked him whether he 
thought there was any such thing as a demoniacal na- 
ture ; and when Melitus acknowledged that he did, 
Socrates also asked him, whether daemons were not ei* 
tber the sons of the Gods, or something divine. But 
Melitus grant^ig that they w^e, h it possible, therefoiVf 
said Socrates, that any one c^n believe that there are sonf 
t£ the Gods, and yet that there are no Gods ? Farthep 
stiU, interruption may likewise be seasonaj^ly employed, 
when we wish to show that the oppon^t contradicts hinv 
self, or asserta tom^hing paradaspcaL In the fourtl^ 
phccb it may be op^rtuaely essployed, whfen the oppp* 
necit csMd only answer to ^at is said sophiatM^y, h J 
aaoerting that a cerKm thing is and is not, oir partly is, 
atad partly i$ not, or in a c^artain respect is, and in a cer^* 
t^ n^pect is not ; jbr the auditors are di9turb«d by auclji 
aUswers, and am dubious aa to th«r memjngr Wheo, 
however, none of the abdretaeiRiQned of poRtwiiet 
occur, itterrqgatioa muat apt be employed) for if it 
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should happen that the opponent answers properly, and 
eludes the interrogation, he who interrogates will appear 
to be vanquished. For many * questions must not be 
asked on account of the imbecility of [the mind -of] the 
auditor. Hence, it is especially necessary that ^ithy- 
metnee should be contracted. '' . - 

' It is likewise requisite to reply to ambiguous questions, 
by logically dividing, and not speaking concisely. But 
to things apparently true, a solution must immediateiy be 
given with the answer, before the opponent can add a 
second interrogation, or syllogize. For it is not diffi- 
cult to foresee what he wishes to infer. This, however, 
and the solutions, [i. e. the mode of avoiding and solving 
captious interrogations,]] will be manifest to us from die 
Topics. If the question, also, of the opponent produces 
a conclusion [against us,] it will be opportune in the an- 
swer to assign the cause why it does so. Thus, Sopho- 
cles being asked by Pisander, whether he was of the opi- 
nion of the other senators that ,a dominion of forty per- 
sons 'should be established? he replied that he was. 
And when he was again asked, ^^ Does not this appear 
to you to be a base thing ? he sadd, It docs." •* Have 
you therefore, Pisander replied, given your assent to this 
base deed?"'** I have, said «l^phocles, for no better 
measure could be adopted.". Thus, too, that Lacon [who 
had been an Ephorus, or senator,3 when he was desired 
to give an account of his conduct while he'wasin admi- 
nistration, was asked by some dne, **Wh^thet his; col- 
leagues 2^peared to him to have been justly condenmed? 
he replied they • did."' ^ But tHe other tha aid, 
** IMd not you also decree the same things together widi 
them?^' He acknowledged that he dkU ^^b it not 
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therefore ju^t, the other replied, that you also should be 
put to deadi V' *^ By no means, said Lacoir. For they 
did these things, havmg received money^r doing diem ] 
but I did not} since my conduct was. the result of my 
own judgment/' Hence^ neither is it proper to interro- 
gate after the conclusion, nor to interrogate concerning 
the conclusion itself, unless much truth is contained 
in it. 

With respect to ridicule, however, since it appears to 
possess a certain use in contests, and it is necessary, aa 
Gorgias rightly said, that the serious arguments of the 
opponent should be dissolved by laughter, and his laugh- 
ter by serious arguments, we have shown in the Poetic, 
how many species of ridicule there are. But of these 
species, one indeed is adapted to a liberal man, and ano- 
ther is not. The orator, therefore, must assume that 
species of ridicule, which is adapted to the occaaon. 
Irony, however, is more liberal than scurrility. For he 
who employs irony, produces the ridiculous for his own 
sake; but he who employs scurrility, for the sake of 
another person. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



EputoGXJS, however, ;or peix>radon is composed from 
four things ;! from that which may cause the auditor to 
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think well of the orator, and ill of bis opponent ^ frott 
aQq>lification, and extenuation ; Arom- that which may 
excite the passions of the auditor ; and from recalling to 
the memory [what has been said.] For it is natural* 
after demonstration, for the orator to show, that what 
he has asserted is true, and that what his opponent has 
laid is false ; and thus to praise, and blame, and coo* 
ciliate the good opinion of the audience* But of two 
things, it is requisite that the orator should direct his at- 
tention to one of them, viz. either to show that he is 
good to the audience, or that he is simply a worthy 
man ; and that his opponent is bad to the audience, or 
that he is simply a bad man* We have shown, how- 
ever, what the places are from which things of this kind 
are to be derived, viz* whence it may be inferred that 
men are worthy or depraved. In the next place, it is 
requisite to amplify or extenuate, according to nature^ 
what has now been demonstrated. For it is necessary 
that it should be acknowledged a thing has been donei 
if the orator intends to speak of its magnitude ; for the 
increase of bodies, is from pre-existent substances. But 
we have already shown whence the places of ampUficSr 
tion and extenuation are to be derived. After these 
things, however, since it is evident what their quality and 
quantity are, the orator should excite the passions of 
the auditor : but these are, pity and indigtiation ; anger 
and hatred ; envy, emulation and contention. And we 
have before shown the places of these. Hence it re- 
mains that in the peroration the orator should recal into 
the memory of the audience what has been before said. 
But this is to be done in such a way, as others impro- 
perly teach us to do m proems ; for that a thing may be 
easily understood, ^hey order us to repeat it £r^d^tly. 
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In proems^ mdeed, it is necessary to speak of the thmg 
[^ch is the sul]ject of discussion,] lest the audience 
should be ignorant what that is which is to be decided ; 
bat here [in peroration J the arguments which have been 
employed^ must be summarily repeated. The begin* 
ningy however^ of the peroration should be, '* That the 
orator has accomplished what he promised ;'' so that he 
most then explain what those things are of which he has 
spoken, and on what account they were discussed by 
bim. But the repetition should be made from a com- 
parison of what has been said by the opponent. And it 
is requisite to compare either such things as have been 
said on the same subject, both by the orator and his 
opponent j or such things as have not been said by both 
of them on the same subject ; as, <^ And he indeed said 
this on the subject, but I tkatf and for these reasons.^' 
Or the repetition should be made from irony ; as, ^* For 
he said tkis^ but I that;** and, << What would he have 
done, if he had shown that those things were transacted, 
and not these?'' Or from interrogation; as, "What 
has not been shown ?" Or thus, " What has the oppo- 
nent shown ?'' Either, therefore, the repetition must be 
thus made, or it must be made from comparison, or the 
orator must repeat in a natural order what he has said. 
And again, if he is so inclined, he may repeat what his 
opponent has said. That mode of diction, however, is 
adapted to the conclusion of the oration, which is called 
disjunctive, in order that it may be an epilogue, and not 
an oration ; such as, ** I have said, you have heard, you 
are masters of the subject, judge for yourselves." 
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CHAPTER I. 

XjET us speak conceniixig poetry itself and the spc» 
cies of it ; what power each of the species possesses aad 
how fiibles must be composed^ so as to render poetry sudi 
as it ought to be : farther stilly let us show of how many 
and vrbait kind of parts poetry consists ; and in a similar 
manner with respect to such other things as pertam to 
this method, beginning for this purpose, confixrmably to 
nature, first from such tilings as are first. 

The epopee, therefore, and tragic poetry, and besides 
these comedy, and dithyrambic poetry, and the greatest 
part of the art pertaining to the flute and the Lyre, aU 
these are entirdy imitations* They differ, however, 
from each other in three things ; for they differ either 
by imitating through instruments generically different, or 
1^ imitating different things, or by imitating in a diffe- 
rent, and not after the same manner. For as certain per- 
90ns assimilating, imitate many things by colours and 
figures, some indeed through art, but others through 
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custom^ and others through voice ; thus also in the above- 
mentioned arts, all of them indeed produce imitation in 
rythm/ words and harmony ; and in these, ather sepa- 
rately assumed, or mingled together. Thus, for instance, 
the arts pertaining to the^ flute and the lyre, alone en^ 
ploy harmony aiid rythm y and this will also be the case 
with whatever other arts there may be which possess a 
power of this kind ; such as the art of playing on pipes 
formed from reeds. But the arts pertaining to dancing 
imitate by rythm, without harmony ; for dancers, through 
figured rythms, imitate manners, and pas^ons, and ac- 
tions. The epopee, however, alone imitates by mere 
words, viz. metres, and by these either mingling them 
with each other, or employing one certain genus of me- 
tres, which meUibd hzs been ^opted [from ancient to titlt 
pxta^t times.] For [without'thisimitafion,^ we should 
have no common name, by which we coxild denominate the. 
, Mimes of Sophroh and X^narchus, and the dialogues' of 
Socrates; or those whose imitation consists in tri0ietres,:<xr 
degies, or certain other things of this kind ; except thai 
men conjoining with measure the verb to makCj call 
some of these elegiac poets^ but others efuc poets^ not aa 
poets according to imitation, but denominating them in 
common according to measure. For they are accus- 
tomed thus to denominate them, if they write any thing 
medical, or. musical in measure, {1. e. in verse.] There 
is, however, nothing common to Homer and Empedb* 
cleslexcept the measure; on which account, it is just 
indeed to call the former a poet ; but the latter, a phy- 
^ologist rather than a poet. In a shnilar manner though 

' Rythm is defined bj Plato in his Laws to H ortMy mofion 
eUhtr ^the My^ or.the wic* 
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some erne mingling all the measures, should produce imi- 
tation, as Chaeremon does, ivfao wrote the Centaur, which 
is a rhapsody mingled from all the measures, yet he must 
not on this account be called a poet. And thus much 
concerning these particulars. There are, however, some 
kinds of poetry which employ allthe before^mehtioned 
[^instruments of imitation;] viz. rythm, melody, and 
measure, such as ditfayrambic poetry and the Nomi, and 
also tragedy and comedy. But these di£fer, because' 
some of them use all these at once, but others partially. 
I q>eak, therefore, of these differences of the arts in 
which imitation is' produced. 



CHAPTER IL 

Since, however, imitators imitate those who do some- 
thing, and it is necessary that these should either be 
worthy or depraved persons ; (for manners are nearly 
always consequent to these alone, since all men differ in 
their manners by vice and virtue) — ^this being the case, it 
is necessary, in the same manner as painters, either to 
imitate those who are better than men of the present age, 
or those who are worse, or such as exist at present. For 
among painters, Polygnotus, indeed, painted men mo|p 
beautifur than they are [[at present,Jbut Pauson painted 
them less beautiful, and Dionysius pauited them so as to 
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coiemble mm of oor times. It is evident^ liowev«» tbat 
each of the before-mentioned imitations has tbeae difie* 
Ipences ; and imitation is different, by imitating different 
things after this manner. For diere may be disdmiltrudes 
of this kind in dancing, in playing on the flute, and in 
playing on the lyre ; and alao in orations and mere mea^ 
sure. Thus Homer imitates better men than such as 
exist at present, but Cleophon men similar to those thai 
now exist } and Hegemon the Thasian who first made pa- 
rodies, and Nicocharis who wrote the Deliad, imitate men 
worse than those of the present age. In a similar man- 
ner in dithyrambics and the Nomi, ' [there may be an 
imitation of better and worse men,] as Timotheus and 
Philoxenus, have imitated the Persians and the Cyclops. 
By this very same difference also, tragedy is separated 
from comedy. For the intention of comedy indeed is to 
imitate worse, but of tragedy, better men than such as 
exist at present. 



CHAPTER III. 

There is also a third difference of these, and this con- 
sists in the manner in which each of them may be imitated. 

I Lyric poems, saeh as those of Pindar, and in short, hymns in 
praise of fiacchiu, are c$XMdlihyrmmbies. The Aomi were poems 
^ginallj comp^d in honour of Apollo, and derived cheir naait 
from being sung by shepherds among the pastures. 



For by the same [instniinents,] the same things may be 
imitated, the poet sometimes speaking in Jiis own person, 
and sometimes in that of another, as Homer does; or 
speaking as the same person without any mutation ; or 
imitating every thing as acting and energizing. But 
imitation consists in these three differences, as we said in 
the beginning ; viz. it differs either because it imitates by 
different instruments, 'or: because it imitates different 
things, or imitates in a diffierent manner. Hence, Sopho- 
cles will partly be the same imitator as Homer, for both 
of them imitate celebnited characters; and partly the 
saioe as lAristophanies ; for both of them imitate persons 
engaged in acting and performing ;' whence also it is said 
tbat Icertain persons call them dramatUtSj because they 
ifautate tlxQse who are engaged in doing something. On 
this acc6unt the Dorians vindicate to themselves the in« 
vtfitioii of tragedy and cdmedy ; of comedy indeed the 
Megarensians, as well those who are natives of Greece, as 
h^ing invented by them at the time when their gov^nment 
was a democracy, as those who migrated to Sicily. Fot 
the po^t £picharmus derlvedhis origin from thence, who 
was much prior to Chonnides and Magnes. But some 
of those Dorians who inhabit Peloponnesus churn the m- 
vention of tragedy, making names an indication of this. 
For it is said that they call thdr viUages komaij but the 
Athenians demai; as if cixnedians were not so denomi* 
nated from komazem^ or the cekbratian offestivalSj but 
from wandering through villages, in consequence of being 
^omintoiasly expelled from cities. The verb pwein 
also,- or to makCj is by the Dorians denominated Sp^ y, 
drarij but by the Athenians prattem. And thus much 
ooncennag the differences of imitattbn, as to their num* 
ber and quality. 

Arist. VOL. I. T 
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CHAPTER IV, 



Two causes, boweirer^ and these jAysical, appear in 
short to have produced poetry* For imitation is conge- 
nial to men firom childhood. And in this they differ 
£rom other animals, that they are most imitative, and ac- 
quire the first disciplines through imitation ; ^^ ^^ ^^ 
Bien delight m imitations. But an indication ci this is 
diat which happens in the works [ci artists, j For we 
are ddighted on surveying very accurate nnages, tbie 
T»Uties xd which are painful to the view ; such as the 
Harms of very savage animals, and dead bodies. The 
caus^ however, of tins k ttuit learning is not only most 
deUghtfttl to philosopbers, but in a sifmlar manner t9 
other persons, though they partake of it but in a small 
degree. For on this account, men ore ddi^ted on sur- 
veying images, because it happens that by this survey they 
learn and are able to infer vibst each particular is ; as, 
that this is an image of ffiat; since, unless we haj^ien to 
liave seen the reidities, we are not pleased with the imita- 
tion of Siem, but the delight we experience axises either 
from the elaboration of the artist^ or the colour of the 
resemblance, or some other cause of the like kind. But 
imitation, harmony and rythm being natural to us^ (for it 
is evident that measures or metres are parts of rydims) 
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those who are,c8|>ecisB7 adapted to. theae thiiig^» nuikiiig 
a gadual pcogreas £ram.iihe begiikiiiuig, .produced poctT^ 
from eKtempocaQeotts leSaxta. , Poetry,; hoiwcver, ifvaa 
dividfid according to appropriate manners. ,For men of 
a mo£e venerable cbarapter imttatod beautiful actions^ 
and the fortunes of those by whom they were per&rmed ; 
but move ignoble men imitated die acdoos of depraved 
chasTacters^ first composing .vituperative verses^ in the 
saioe mannor as fhe other composed hymns and enoo-* 
mitmis. Prior^ therefore, to Homer> we cannot mentioa 
any poem of this kind ; thoujgh it is probable that there 
were many such. . But if we begin from Homer, we 
may adduce examples of each kind of poems ; such for 
instance as his Margkes/ and some' others ia which as 
adapted to reprehenskm die measure is Iambic. Henc^ 
ailso, .vituperative verse is hpw called Iambic, because in 
th» metre, [those ancient poets after Hdmer} de&med 
each other. Of andent poets likewise^ some composed 
henaic. poems, and others Iambic verses. But as Hoqi^ 
was the greatest of poets on jseriotts subjects; and this 
not only because he imitated well, but aJso because he 
made cbramatic imkations} .thus too'he^lirst demonstrated 
die. figures of comedy, not dramatically eidiibitmg r&* 
prehension^ but the ridiculous. For as is the Iliad and 
Odyssey to tragedy, so is the Margites to comedy. Qt, 
dioae poets, however, who were appropriately impcfUed 
to each kind of' poetry, some, instead of writing lamfaass,. 
became comic poets, hut others, instead of writisg epic 
poems, became die authors of tragedies^ beoiuse these 
forms are greater and more honourable than those. To 

' This was a satirical poem, the name of which is derived bcm 
fitapyfit or fiopyot^ JbMsh^ igntirafii. 
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tpnader^ therefiMe, whether tragedy is now perfect in its 
6pede$ or not, at wdl vith referenoe to itself, as to 
theatres, is the business of another treatise. Both tragedy 
and^omedy, therdbre, were at first exhibited in extern- 
porakeeus ^erse* And tragedy, indeed, originated from 
those Deho^ung dithyrambic verses; but comedy, from 
those who «ung PhaUic verses,' which even now m many 
cities are legally established. Thus comedy became gra- 
dually increased, tiH it arrived at its present condition* 
And tragedy, having experienced many mutadons, rested 
from any further change, in consequence of having ar- 
rived at the perfection of its nature. iEschylus, also, first 
brought the number of players from one to two. He 
likewise diminished the parts of the chorus, and made, 
one of the players act the first part of the tragedy. But 
Sophocles introduced three players into the scene, and 
added scenic decoration. Farther- still, tragedy havmg 
acquired magnitude from ^small hbles^ and ridiculous 
diction, in consequence of having received a change 
from satiric composition, it was late before it acquired a 
venerable character. The metre also of tragedy, from 
tetrameter, became Iambic. For at first tetrameter was 
used in tragedy, because poetry was then satirical, and 
more adapted to the dahce. But dialogue being adopted, 
nature herself discovered an appropriate metre ; for the 
Iambic measure is of all others most adapted to conver- 
sation. And as an indication of this, we most frequemly 
speak in Iambics in familiar discourse with each other ; 
but we seldom speak in hexameters, and then only when. 
we exceed the limits of that harmony which is adapted. 

* These were verses in honour of the rural deiCiH. 
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to conyenadon. Again, tragedy is said to have beeik: 
[at length] adoraed, \iith a multitude of episodes, ahdf 
other particulars. Let, there£cnre, thus much suffice 
cenceming these things ; for it would perhaps be a greater, 
labour to discuss every pardcular^ 



CHAPTER V. 



CoMBirr however is, as we have said^ an imitation 
indeed of more depraved characters, yet it does not imi- 
tate them according to every vice, |l)ut according to 
diose defects alone which excite laughter ;] since the 
ridiculous is a portion of turpitude. For &ie ridiculous, 
is a certain error , and turpitude unattended withpaihp 
and not qf a destructive nature. Thus, for instance, a 
ridiculous face is something deformed, and distorted: 
without pain. The transitions, therefore, of tragedy^ 
and the causes through which they are produced, are not: 
unknown; but we are ignorant of the changes that 
comedy has experienced, because it was not at first am 
object of serious attention. For it was late before the 
magistrate [who presided over the games,] gave the 
chorus to comedians ; but prior to that period^ the cho- 
ruses were voluntary. Comedy, however, at length hav- 
ing obtained a certain form, those who are said to be the 
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aiathors of it are commemorated. But it is unknown 
lArbo it was that introduced masks, or probgoes^ or a 
multitude of players^ and such like particulars. Epi- 
cfaarmus, however, and Phormis, began to compose 
fables ; which, therefore, [as both c^ them were Sici- 
lians3 originated from Sicily. But among the Athenians 
Crates, rejecting the Iambic form of comedy, first began 
universally to compose speeches and fables. The epopee, 
therefore, is an attendant on tragedy, as fer as pertains 
to measured diction alone, dnce through this it is an imi- 
tation of worthy persons and actions. But it diflFers 
from tragedy in this, that it has a simple metre, and is a 
narration. It also differs from it in length. For tragedy 
is especially bounded .by one period of the sun, p. e. by 
one natural day,] or ^admits but a small variation from 
this period ; but th^ epopee is not defined within a cer- 
tain time, and in this it differs from tragedy ; though at 
first tragedy, no less than epic poetry, was not confined 
to any pordon of time. With respect to the parts, how- 
ever, of the epopee and tragedy, some are the s^me in 
both, but others are peculiar to tragedy. Hence be 
who knows what is a good or bad tragedy^ knows also 
what kind of epic poetry is good Or bad. Foir those 
things which the epopee possesses are also present with 
tragedy ) but the epopee has not every thmg whidi tra- 
gedy contains. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



CoKCSHNiNa' hexameter imkadye poetry, therefore^ 
and comedy, we shaH speak hereafter. Let us now, 
however, speak concerning tragedy, assuming the defi» 
nition of its essence as deduced from what has been 
already said* Tragedy, therefore^ is an imitation of a 
warthjf or ittustrums^ andpevfict adhn^ possessing mag^ 
nitude^ deJhered in phasing language, using separate^ 
^ several species qf imitation in its partSy and not 
through narratiau but through pity and fear effecting 
a purykaHon from such Uke passions^^ But I say it is> 



' When Aristotle says thai tragedy thnni^h pHy and fear efficts^ 
a pwri/katwnjtom tuck tiiepaMonSf his meaning is, that it purifies- 
ftom thote perturiMitioss, whieh happen in tibe fiible, and whick 
for the suMC part are Uie cause of the peripetia^ and of the un- 
happy event of the &Ue. Thus for instance, Sophocles, through, 
pity and terror excited by the character of Ajaz, intends a pnrifik 
cation from anger and impiety towards the gods, because thvoughr 
this anger and impiety those misfoitmes happened to Aj^x ; and 
thus m oAer instances. For it must by no means be said that the 
meaning of Aristotle is, that tragedy through terror and pity 
purifies the spectators from terror and pity ; since he says m the 
2d book (rf* his Edtics, « that he who is accustomed to timtd things 
becomes thntd, and to anger beco«ies angry, because habit is pro. 
duced fnm energies.** Hen^ we are so ^ from bebg abte, 
through the mediwi of ttnor and pity in tragedy, to remove 
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an hmtoAcn delivered in pkamg language^ viz. in 
language possessing rythm, harmony, and melody. And, 
it uses separately the several species qfimtaiion, because 

terror and pity from the spectaton, that bj accustoming them to 
objects of commiseration and terror, we shall in a greater degree 
subject them to these passions. Indeed, if tragedy intended through 
pity to purify from pitj%" and' through feat to purify from fear, it 
would follow that the same passion of the soul would be contrary 
to itself; for contraries are cured by contraries. Hence, fear would - 
be contrary to itself, and pity would be contrary to pity^ .Ijetice» 
also, energies would be contrary to their proper habits».or rather the 
saqje energies and habits would be contrary to eacK other, which 
is repugnant to reason and experience. For we see that energies 
and habits are increased and estaMidied from simtfer energies. 

By no means^ therefore, does Aristotle oppose Plato, in ascribing 
this purifying effect to tragedy. For when Plato expels tiagic 
poets from his Republic, it is because they are not serviceable to 
youth who are to be educated philosaphically. For a purification 
from all the passions is effected by philosophic discipline; but 
tragedy only purifies from some of the passions, by the assistance 
of others, viz. by terror and pity ; since it is so fiirfixmi purifying 
the spectiitors from terror and pity, that it increases them. To 
which we may add, tliat philosophic discipline is not attended with 
themythological imitation of ancient tragedy, which though it har- 
monizes >KMth divine natures, and leads those who possess a natu- 
]«<dly good disposition to the contemplation of them, yet it is mot 
useful to legislators for the purposes of virtue and edu^kno* inn- 
for the proper tutcioa of youth* For the good which such fabks 
contain is not disciplinative, but mystic ; nor does it regard .a jnve« 
nile, but an aged habit of soul. For Socrates in the Republic 
justly observes, « The youngs person is not able to judge what is 
allegory, and what is not ; but whatever opinions he receives at 
such an age, are with difficulty washed away, and ai!e gei»ersUy 
immoveable." 

None of the English translators and cotfunentalort On the Poetic 
of Aristotle, that I have seeo» appear to ha^e had the least glimpie 
of this meaning of the.passage^ thoi^h I umt k is sofficiciitlyyolK 
viw$ that ^ is the genjiinf meaningtof Aostotla* . 
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some parts of the. tragedy are alone perfected dmnigii 
natres, aad again others through oidody. Becauec^ 
bowerer, tragedians produce kmiation by actk^, m die 
first place the ornament of the sight [i. e. the scenic ap« 
paratus,] Dvill be a certain part of tragedy, and in die 
next place the melopoeia [which comprehends rythmy 
harmony, and melody,^ and the diction. For in thesis 
imitatian b produced. But I call diction, indeed^ the 
composition of the metres; and melopoeia^ that, die 
mrhole power of \d)idi is apparent. Since, however, 
tragedy is an imitation' of acdoii, and action is effected by 
certain agents, who must necessarily be persons of a cer* 
tain descrq>iion both as to their manners and their mind^ 
(for through these we say that actions derive their quality) 
hence there are naturally two causes of actions, dianoia * 
and manners, and through these acdons all men obtain 
or are frustrated of the object of their wishes. But a 
fable, indeed, is an imitadon of acdon ; for I mean by a 
^fiMe here, the composition of things. By manners h 
mean those Aings according to which we say that agents 
are persons of a certain description ; and by dianoia that 
through which those who speak demonstrate any thing, 
or unfold their meaning. It is necessary, therefore, that 
the parts of every tragedy diould be six, from which 
the tragedy derives its quality. But these are, fable and 
manners, dicdon and dianoia, sight and melopoeia. Of 
these parts, however, two pertain to the instruments by 

' DUmcia imnm in a general way, may be defined to be JwtA — 
T9m A#y»v m^y%m u e. ike discursive energy of reason. But aectt« 
rately speaking, it is that power of soul which reasons scientificaU^p 
deritfing the princijdes of its reasoning Jrom intellect. This IsUter 
definition; however, pertains to it, so far as it is not influenced in 
its reasonings by imagiaalioiiandiake'Oi^ottS. 
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wbidk ^agady nutates ; oae^ to the manner m which it 
frnkstni and three to the dungs which it imititcs> Aadl 
besides these^ there are no other. Nota few tragic poets^ 
dMKfore, as I may say^ use all these spedes [i. e. parts} 
in compoang tragedies. For every tragedy has a scenic 
apparatus, manners, and a fiable, and melody, and in a^ 
similar manner dianoia. But die greatest of these is the 
combfaiationof the incidents. For tragedy is an imiftitinn 
not of men, but of acdons, of life^ and of felicity and 
iafidicity. For felicity omsists in acdon, and the end 
[of tragedy,] is a cert^ acdon, and not a quality.. 
Men, however, are persons of a certain character or 
quality, according to their manners; but according ta 
their acdons, they are happy, or the contrary. The end 
of tragedy, dierefore, does not consist in imitating man^ 
ner^ but acdons^ and hence it embraces manners on 
account of actions ; so that things and fable are the end 
of tragedy. The end, however, is the greatest of all 
diings ; for without acdon, tragedy cannot exist ; but it 
may exist without manners. For most modem tragedies 
are without manners ; aiui in shorty many poets are such 
as among painters Zeuxis is when compared with Foly« 
gnotus. For Polygnotus, indeed, painted the manners of 
good men ; but the pictures of Zeuxis are without man- 
ners. Farther sdll, if any one places in a continued 
series ethical assertions, and dictions land cdncq>dans 
well framed, he will not produce that which is the 
work of tragedy; but that will be in a much greater 
degree a tragedy, which uses these as things subordinate, 
and which contains a fable and combinadon of incidents. 
To which may be added, that the greatest parts of the 
^le by which the soul is allured are the peripetias, [or 
changes of fortune] aiid recpgnidoos. Again^ U is iik^ 
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^rise an indication of diis, thai those i8viK> attempt to mile 
tragedies, acquire the power of eaqmssing a thing m tiagfe 
diction^ and representing manners accoiatefy, before dief' 
possess the abihty of composing the &ble^ as vaanesclf 
^e case urith all the first poets. The £U>le, therefin^ 
is the pnncipk^ and as it were the soul of tragedy ; btt 
manners rank in the second phce. For tragedy resesibk» 
the art of pamtmg ; since the most beautiful pigments laid 
on the canvas [promiscuously] would be less pleasing 
to the view, than an image piamted with a white colour 
alone, [L e. than a picture in which there » nothing but 
light and shade.] Tragedy also iS an imitation of action, 
and on this account is especially an imitation of agents. 
But dianoia ranks in the third place. And this is tile 
dbiUty of tmfoldmg what is inherent in the su^fectj and 
is adapted to ity which ability is the peculiar power of 
politics and rhetoric. For ancient poets represent thoie 
whom they introduce as speaking politically ; but poA 
of the present day represent them as speaking rhetoil* 
cally. Manners, however, are a thing of such a kind as 
to render nKuiifest what the deliberate choice is, in those 
things in which it is not apparent whether the q>eaker is 
influenced by choice or aversion. Hence some speechea 
are without manners. But dianoia^ is that through 
wMtA it is shmm that a Certain thing iSfCris noty or 
which umaersaify enunciates something. And the fourtfe 
part of tragedy is dtctiosi. But I say, as was befcw 

. > Dkmoia^ tfaerefbie, camm be, as I liaveseen it ttanalale^ 
^nOmeitt. For can any thing be more obTious than that the ponnec 
through which it is shown that a thing is or is not, and which 
universally enunciates something, must 1^ discursive, agreeably to 
the definition we have befoi^ giten of dianoia ? But how is thb tr 
Be effect^ by sentiment ? 
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obaerv«l» that ifiMioit is an mterpre t aihn tkrougk the 
denomination of a Aing^ and which also has tike same 
pmoer in verse and prose. The mclopoeia, however, 
nnksia the fifth place, which is the greaticBt of coiuSU 
meats. But the »ght [i. e. the scenic apparatus,]] pos» 
acfisea indeed an alluring power ; yet it is most inartifidal, 
and is in the smallest degree appropriate to poetry. For 
the power of tragedy remains, even when unaccompanied 
with scenic apparatus and players. And farther still, the 
art of constructing the scenic apparatus possesses greater 
authority than die art of the poet. 



CHAPTER VIL 



Th£sb things being defined, let us in the next place 
show what the combinadon of the incidents ought to be, 
smce this is the fir^ and greatest part of tragedy. But 
let it be granted to US| that tragedy is the imitation of a 
perfect and whole acdon, and which possesses a certaon 
magnitude ; for there may be a whole which has no (ap- 
propriate] magnitude. A whole, however, is that whidi 
has a beginning, middle, and end. And the beginning is 
that which necessarily ' is not itself posterior to another 
thmg; but another thing is naturally adapted to be pos- 
terior to It On the contrary the end is that, which is 
ifself naturally adapted to be posterior to another thing, 
either from necessity, or for the most part j but after this 
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dicare i» iiodMBg die. But the. nwldle is dM which b 
itsdf poererior to another tbiag, wd pcMerior to which 
tfatfie j8 somethmg eke. Hence, it is necetsanry that those 
vfao compose fables properly, should neither begin them 
casually, nor end them casually, but should employ the[ 
above-mentioned ideas £of b^inning, middle, ^d end«3 
Farther still, that which is beautiful, whether it be an 
animal, or any thing else which is a composite from cer- 
tain parts, ought not only to have this arrangement of 
beginning, middle, and end, but a magnitude also which 
is not casual. For the beautiful consists in magnitude 
and order. Hence, neither can any very small animal be 
beautiful ; for the survey of it is confused, since it is 
eflfected in nearly an insensible time* Nor can a very 
large animal be beautiful ; for it cannot be surveyed at 
once, but its subsistence as one and a whole eludes the view 
of the spectators:} such a^ if, for instance, it should be an 
a^mal of ten thousand stadia in length. Henc«, as m 
bodies and in animals it is necessary there should be mig* 
nitjude, but such as can easily b^ seen; thus also in fabled 
it i$ necessary mdeed there should he length, but 
this such as can easily be remembered. The deft* 
niuon, however, of the length [of the fable] with refer^i 
ence to contests and the senses, [i. e. with reference 
to external circumstances,] cannot fall under the precepts 
of art. , For if it were requisite to perform a hundred 
tragedies [in one day,] as is said to have been the case 
more tha<i once, the performance ought to be regulate^ 
by a clepsydra [or hour-glass.] But the definition of tibe 
length of the fable according to the nature of the thing/ 
is this, that the fable is always more beautiful the greater 
it is, if at the same time it is perspicuous. Simply dtAf 
ning the thing, however, we may say, that every fable 
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hM n ^ppfopoBte magwifttric^ when dte m»d 
tioni^siKh as to rririf r it tmUbfe that ^tbs 
frott praBperDUS ID adverse or from advene to ptowpaon 
fortune which tt rriate$» iias taken place, the aeeeMurf or 
jprobabk or der 'of things being preserved, diroiigh which 
one thing foUowsfrom^ and after aaodier. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

' The fable, howerer, is one, not as sdme fancy, if one 
person is the subject of it ; for many things and which are 
gMierically infinite happen [to one and the same man;] 
fireiina certain number of which no one thing results. 
Thus^ also, there are many actions of one man, from 
Which no one action is produced ; on whidi account aU 
those poets appear to have erred who have written the 
Heracleid, and Thesdd, and such like poems* For Aey 
fancied that because Hercules was one person, it was fh 
iSiat the fable should be one. Homer, however, as he 
excelled in other things, appears likewise to have seen 
diis acutely, whether from art, or from! nature. Fbr in 
composing the Odyssey, he has not related every thing 
vhich happened to Ulysses ; such as the being wounded 
in Parnassus, and pretending to be insane, when the 
Greeks were collected into one army agamst the Tro- 
jans ; one of which taking place, it was not necessary or 



ywhaWp tliat.^ ocfaer should ka|9tt$ Imtht eakxptmd 
ttttftipoem firom ndut rdatas to one actba, nch as vn 
aijr tht Odyaaqr is; and he has composed die fliad m a 
-aniilar maimer. It is requisite, tlwrefoce^ as ia other 
Ifloiistive arts one imkadDH is the imitation of one tfaii^^ 
tbuBf also, {li^ ti^g^ J the bJbie Should be the imttstiQA 
of one action^ since it is ah imitation of actioiiy and of the 
vfaole of thb» and that the parts of the transactions 
^ould be so arranged, that any one of them beii^ trans* 
posed, or taken away, the whole would become different 
and changed. For that which when present or not pre* 
^ent produces nothing perspicuous, is not a part of die 
£d>Ie. 



CHAPTER IX. 



It is however evident from what has been sttd, that it 
is not the (MDymce of a poet to relate things which have 
been tiansacted^ but to describe them such as they would 
have been had they been transacted, and to narrate things 
which are pos^e accovding to probability, or which 
would necessarily have happened. For an historian and 
a poet do not di&r from each other, because the former 
writes in prose and the latter in verse ; for the history of 
Herodotus might be written in verse^ and yet it would 
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be no kss a liiitti]7>^i#|i4mbe^ dnaJmi^^ Bui Agf 
differ in this,, that the one speaks of thii^ whidi haw 
beeh.tnuisacted, and the other of socb as n^ht have hi^ 
liened. Hence, poetry .is. more phildsophk, and more 
deserving of serious attaidon than history. For poetry 
speaks more of imiversak, but history of particuhis. 
Unioersak however, consists indeed in relating or per* 
'forming certain things which' happen to a man of a cer* 
taia descripdon, either prc^bly or necessarily, and to 
which the attention of poetry is directed in giving names 
to men; hut partictdar consists in narrating what Aki- 
bifades did, or what he suffered. - In comedy, therefcun^' 
this is now become manifest. For comic poets having 
composed a fable through things of a probable nature^ 
they thus give names to the persons they introduce in 
the fable, and do not, like Iambic poets, write poems 
about particular persons. But in tragedy the ancient 
names are retained. The cause, however, of this is that 
the posSble is credible. Things, therefore, which have 
not yet been done, we do not yet believe to be possible ; 
but it is evident that things which have been done are 
possible; for they would not have, been done, if it was 
impossible that they should. Not, indeed, but that in 
some tragedies there is one or two of known names, and 
the rest are feigned ; but m others there is^no known 
name; as for instance, in the tragedy of Agatho caUed 
the Flower. For in this tragedy, the things and the 
names are alike feigned, and yet it nb less delights [than 
if they were not feigned.] Hence, ancient fables which 
are the subjects of tragedy, must not be entirely adhered 
to. For it is ridiculous to make this the object of inves- 
tigation, because such fables are kiiown but to a few/ 
(bough at the same time they delight all men. From 
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these things^ therrfore, it is evident that a poet ought 
rather to be the author of fables than of metrelBy because 
he is principally a poet from imitation. But he imitates 
acdons. Hence, though it should happen that he re« 
lates [as probable] things which have taken place, he is 
no less a poet. For nothing hinders but that some 
actions which might have been performed, are such as 
it is both probable and possible have happened, and 
by the narration of such he is a poet. 

Of simple fables, however, and actions, the episodic are 
the worst But I call the fable episodic, in which it is 
ndther probable, nor necessary that the episodes follow 
each othfsr. Such fables, however, are composed by 
bad poets, indeed, on their own account ; but by good 
poets, on account of the players. For, introducing qon- 
teSIs [among the players,] and extending the fable beyond 
what it will admit, liiey are frequently compelled to dis- 
tort the connected order of things. Tragedy, however, 
is not only an imitation of a perfect action, but also of 
actions which are terrible, and the objects of commisen^ 
tion. But actions principally become such, and in a 
greater degree, when they happen contrary to opinion, 
on account of each other. For thus, they will be more 
admirable, than if they happened from chance and for- 
tune ; since, also, of things which are from fortune^ 
diose appear to be most admirable, which seem to be as 
it were adapted to take place. Thus the statue of Mityus 
[in Argos, j by falling, slew him who was the cause of the 
death of Mityus, as he was surveying it. For such 
events as these seem not to take place casually. Hence, 
it b necessary that fables of this kind should be more 
beautiful. 

ArisU TOL. 1.. V ^ 
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CHAPl^ER X. 

X Of fables, however, some are shnple, and odiers goi» 
plex ; for the actions of which fables aref the iimtatioiis^ 
are immediately things of this kind. But I caU the acti<Hi 
simple, from which taking place, as it has been defified, 
with continuity and unity^ there is a transition without 
peripetia, or recognition. And I call die action cten- 
plez, from which there is a transition, togedier widi 
recognition,' or peripetia, or both* It is iiedessary, how- 
ey^, that these should be effected from the composition 
itself of the fable, so that from pricnr trantoctions it may 
happen that the same things take place either necessarily, 
or pxx>bably. For it makes a great difference whether 
these things are effected on account of these^ or 9&tr 
these. 



CHAPTER XL 

But peripetia, indeed, is a mutation, as we have 
before observed, of actions into a contrary concKtlon; and 
tliiSf as we say, according to the probable, or the necessary. 
Tbosin the CEdipus pTyrannus of Sophocles,^ the mes- 
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^nger who comes with an intention of delighting CEdi- 
pus, and liberating him from his fear respecting hif 
mother, when he makes himself known, produces a con* 
trary effect. Thus too, in the tragedy called Lyncens^ 
he indeed is introduced a& one who is to die, and DanaQft 
follows with an intention of killing him ; but it happens 
from the transactions/ of the tragedy, that Lynceus is 
saved, and Danaiis is slain. And recognition is, as the 
name signifies, a mutation from ignorance to knowledge, 
or into the friendship or hatrjed ol those who ^ in 
prosperous or adverse fortune* The, recogai^an, how- 
ever, is most beautiful, when at the same time, there. ^e 
peripedae, as in the (Edipus [Tyrannus of ^opjiocles,]) 
There are, therefore, also other recognitions. For some- 
times, it happens, as we have before observed^ that the^e 
are recognitions of things inanimate, and casual. Apdi£ 
some one has pei^formed, or has not performed, a thing, 
there is a recognition of it ; but the recognition which 
especially pertains to the fable and the action, is tibat 
which we have mentioned. For a, .r^ognition and peri- 
petia of this kind, excite either pity or. fear ; and tragedy 
b.sui^>06ed by us to be an imitatjpn of actions whish 
produce fear and comrnMBentfion. , Again, it will happen 
that infelicity and felieijty will be in such-like jrecpgni- 
tions ; since recognition is a recognition of certain per- 
sons. Farther still, of recognitions, some are of que 
persoQ.only with reference to another, when it. is evi^^t 
.who the o^er person is, but sometimes it is necesss^ry (o 
ncogoize both persons^ Thus Iphigenia was recogni^ 
by Ocestes through the sending an epistle j but anod^ 
recognition was requisite to his being^ known by ^>l)i- 
geaia« 
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<:hapter xn. 



Two parts of the £tble, therefore, viz« peripetia and 
Tecognition, are conversant with these things; but the 
third part is pathos [^or corporeal suffering.] And of 
these we have already discussed peripetia and recogni- 
tion. Pathos, however, is an action destructive, or 
lamentable; such as death when it is obvious, grievous 
pains, wounds, and such*like particulars. But we have 
tiefore spoken of the parts of tragedy which it is requisite 
to use as species. The parts of tragedy, however, ac- 
cording to quantity, -and into which it is separately divi- 
•ded, are as follow : prologue, episode, exode, and diorus. 
And of the parts pertaining to the chorus, one » the 
foradoSy but the other is die sternum. These [five] 
parts, therefore, are common to aU tragedies; but the 
peculiar parts are those which are derived from the scene 
and the xommi. And the prologue, indeed, is die whole 
part -of the tragedy, prior to the entrance of the chorus. 
The episode is the whole part of the tragedy, which is 
betwe^i all the melody of the chorus. The exode is 
die whole part of the tragedy, after which there k no 
further melody of the chorus. And of the chorus itself, 
the parodos, indeed, is the first singing of the whok 
chorus ; but the stasimon is the melody of the chorus, 
without trochee and anapaest : and die comnuis is the 
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common lamentation of the chorus and the scene. We 
ha;¥e, therefore, before diown what the parts of tragedy 
are which must necessarily be used ; but the parts of it 
according to quantity, and into which it is separately di« 
vided, are these* 



CHAPTER Xffl. 



In the next place we must show, as consequent to 
what has been said, to what the attention ought to be 
directed of those who compose fables, and whence the 
work of tragedy is derived. Since, therefore, it is ne- 
cessary that the comporition of the most beautiful tra^- 
gedy should not be simple, but comjdex, and that it 
should be imitative of things of a dreadful and conuni- 
serable nature (for this is the peculiarity of such an imi« 
tadon) — ^in the first place it is evident, that it is not pro* 
per worthy men diould be represented as changed from 
prosperity to adversity ; for this is neither a subject of 
terror nor conmiisei^ation, but is impious. Nor must 
depraved characters be represented as changed from 
adverse to prosperous fovtune ; for this is the most 
foreign from tragedy of all things^ since it possesses 
nothing which 18 pioper; for it is neither philanthropic. 
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nor commiserable, nor dreadful. Nor agam must a 
very depraved man'be riepresented as having fallen from 
pro^erity into adver^ty. For such a compositiop will 
indeed possess the philanthropic, but will neither etcite 
pity or fear. For the one is conversant with a character 
which does not deserve to be unfortunate ; but the other, 
with a character similar [to most of the spectators.] 
And pity, indeed, is excited for one who does not 
deserve to be unfortunate; but fear, for one who re* 
sembles [the multitude ;] so that the event will neither 
appear to be commiserable, nor terrible. It remains, 
therefore, that the man who exists between these must 
be represented. But a character of this kind is one, 
who neither excels in virtue and justice, nor is changed 
through vice and dephivity, into misfortune, from bemg 
a man of great renown and prosperity, but has expe- 
rienced this mutation through a certain [human] erro- 
neous conduct ; such as CEdipus and Thymes, and other 
illustrious mei^ of this kind. Hence, it is necessary that 
a £abte which is well composed, should be leather simple 
tlian twofold, (though some say it should be the latter,) 
and that the persons which are the subjects of it should 
Aot be changed intd prosperity from adversity, but on 
ihe cohtrary into adversity from prosperity, not through 
depravity, but throiigh some great error, and that th«y 
should be such persons as we have mention^, or better 
rather than worse than these. But the truth of this is 
indicated by that which has taken place. For ancient 
poets adopted any casual fables; but now the most 
beautiful tragedies are coifiposed about a few fanuUes; 
tis for instance, about Alchi^oh, (Etlipus, Orestes, Me- 
leager, Thyestes and Telephus, and such other persons 
as happen either to hive ^ufif^ed or perpetrated tlttngs 
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.of a dreadful nature. The tragedy, therefore, which is 
most beautiful according to art> has this composition. 
Hence, Euripides is erroneously blamed by those, who 
accuse him of having done this in his tragedies, and for 
making many of them terminate in misfortune. For 
this method, as we. have said, is rijglu ; of which this is 
the greatest indication, that in the scenes, and contests 
x>f the players, simple fables which terminate unhappily, 
qppeai; to be ipost tragical, if they are properly acted. 
And J^uripides, though he does not manage other things 
veil, yet appears to be the most tragic of poets. The 
£ible^ however, ranks in the second place, though by^ 
«ome it is said to be the first composition, which is of a 
twofold nature,, such as the Odyssey, and which ternii- 
oates in a contrary fortune both in the better and worse 
characters [which it exhibits.] It appears, however, to 
rank in the first place, through the imbecility of the 
spectators. For the poets [by whom it is composed] 
accommodate themselves to the spectators, and compc^ 
fables conformable to their wishes. This pleasure, how- 
ever, is not [properly] derived from tragedy, but is 
rather adapted to comedy. For these, though the per« 
sons in the fable are most hostile to each other, as Orestes 
and JSgistbus, yet in the end they depart friendsy ap4 
cupe of them does not die through the other* 
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CHAPTER XIV, 



Terror and pity, therefore, may be produced from 
the sight. But they may also be excited from the con- 
dition itself of the things, [i. e* from the combination of 
the incidents,] which is a more excellent way, and the 
province of a better poet. For it is necessary that the 
fable should be so composed without any scenic repre- 
sentation, that he who hears the things which are trans* 
acted, may be seized with horror, and feel pity, from 
the events ; and in this manner he who hears the iabie 
of (Edipus is affected. But to effect this through scenic 
representation is more inartificial, and requires great 
6xpence. Those, howcfver, who produce not the terrible, 
but the monstrous alone, through scenic representation, 
have nothing in common with tragedy. For it is not 
proper to seek for every kind of pleasure from tragedy, 
but for that which is appropriate. Since, however, it is 
necessary that the poet should procure pleasure from 
pity and fear through imitation, it is evident that this 
must be effected [in the representation of things of a 
terrible and commiserable nature.] We must explain, 
therefore, what kind of events appear to be dreadful or 
lamentable. But it is necessary that actions of this kind 
should dther be those of friends towards each other, or 
of enemies, or of neither. If, therefdre, an enany kiUs 
an enemy, he does not exhibit any thing which is an 
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object of pity, neither while he kills him^ nor when he 
is about to kiU him, except the evil which he who is' 
slain suffers. And this will be the case, when one of 
Aose who are neither friends nor enemies kills the other. 
But when these things happen in friendships, as when a 
brother kills a brother, or a son his father, or a mother' 
her son, or a son his mother, or intends to do it, or does 
any thing else of the like kind, it is not only a lamentable 
circumstance on account of the evil which is suffered, 
but also because it is inflicted by one by whom it ought not 
to be inflicted. Fables, therefore, which have been re-' 
ceived [from the ancients] are not to be dissolved [i. e. 
destroyed.] I mean, for instance, such as the fable of 
Clytemnestra slain by Orestes, and of Eriphile slain by 
Alcmaeon. But it is necessary that the poet should invent 
the iable, and use in a becoming manner those fables 
which are delivered [to him by tradition.] What, how- 
ever, we mean by using fables in a becoming manner^ 
we will explain more clearly; for the action may take 
place in such a way as the ancients have represented it, 
viz. accompanied with knowledge ; as Euripides repre* 
sents Medea killing her children. An action may also 
be done, by those who are ignorant of its dreadful 
nature, and who afterwards recognize the friendship 
[which they have violated,] as in the CEdipus of Sopho- 
cles. This, therefore, is external to the drama. But it 
may also be introduced into the tragedy itself ; as in the 
Alcmaeon of Astydamas, or Telegonus [the son of 
Ulysses by Girce^] in the Ulysses Wounded. Farther 
still, besides these there is a third mode, when some one 
is about to perpetrate through ignorance an atrocious 
deed, but recognizes that it is so before he does it. And 
besides these, there is no other mode. For it is necessary 
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ti> ac^ w Qot ;, ai^d koowiogly, ornfM: knowiAgly. But 
of the^fif to intend to. perpetrate the deed knowingly^ 
Bnd not to perpetrate it, i«< the worst ; for it id wick^ 
smdnot tragical ; because it ife void of pathos. Hence, 
SP, poet introduces a character of this kind except 
ffimly; as in the Antigone [of Sophocles J iti which 
Hmnon [endeavours to kill his £ather] Greon^ [but does 
not effect his purpose.] For the action here tanks ia 
the second place* But it is better to perpetrate the deed 
igoorantlf, and having perpetrated to recoginm [the 
eoornity of it ;] for then it is not attended with wicked^ 
Diess, and the recognition excites horror. The last aiod^ 
however, is the best ;. I mean, as in the Cresphontet [p£ 
£uri|Hdies^3 ^ ^wh&rh Meirope is about to kiU her son, 
but does not in consequence of recognizing that he ^n^ 
ker son.. Thus too> in the Ipb%enia in Tauris [of £ua- 
]»des,3 in which the sister is. going to kill the brother* 
([but recognizes him y] and in the tragedy called Helle* 
the son is about to slay his mother, but is prevented by 
]:ec<^inaRng hen Hence, a& we have formerly ob«erve4« 
tragedies are not conversant with many families} for 
yeets were enabled to discover a thix|g of this kpd in 
iibles, not from art, but from fertune. They were coav^ 
petted, therefore^ to direct their attention to those Umr 
Uea, in whfch calamities of this kind haj^sened. 

And thus we have q>oken sufficiently coneeming the 
composition of things, [i. e. the combination of the inci- 
dents3 and have sliown what Jdnd of fables ought to be 
employed*. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



With I'eqie^t to xnoimdr^ however^ there are foot 
iluogB to \Aikh the attentiou ought to* be directed ;. oniew 
iadeed^ and the firsts that the maimers may be such »» 
are worthy. But the tragedy will indeed possess man* 
fterSf if^ as we have said, the words or the action render 
any deliberate intentioa apparent } containing, deprwed 
inamle'rs, if the deliberate intention is depraved; but 
worAy manners, if the deliberate intention is gpcxL 
But manners are to be found la each genu^; for both a 
v0Aian .^d a maa servant may be good ; though perhaps 
of these, the one [i. e. the woman3 is more imperfectly 
good [than the man,3 and the other is [generally s^peak* 
jng3 wholly bad. In the second place, the mannem 
must be adapted to the persons. For thare are manners 
which are characterized by fortitude, but it is not adapted 
to a wonHan to be either brave or terrible. In the third 
place, the manners must be similar. For this, as we 
have before observed, differs from making the manners 
10 be worthy and adapted. In the fourth place, they 
mtist be uniform ; for if he is anomalous, who exhibits 
the imitation, and expresses such-like manners^ at the 
satae time it is necessary that he should be uniformly 
n^ie^ual. The example^ however^ of dq)taved manners 
is indeed not necessary; such for instance as that of 
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Menelaus in the Orestes [of Euripides ;] but an ezam^ 
pie of unbecoming and unappropriate manners is^ the 
lamentation of Ulysses in the tragedy of Scylla, and the 
speech of Menalippe [in Euripides ;3 and the eaomple 
c^ anomalous manners, in the Iphigenia in Aulis [oi 
Euripides]. For Iphigenia supplicatmg does not at all 
resemble the Iphigenia in the latter part of the tragedy. 
It is requisite, however, in the manners, as well as in the 
combination of the incidents, always to investigate, either 
the necessary, or the probad^le ; so that such a person 
should say or do such things, either necessarily, or pro* 
bably ; and that it be necessary or probable, that this 
thing should be done after that. It is evident, therefore, 
that the solutions of fables ought to happen from the 
fable itself, and not as in the Medea of Euripides from 
the machinery, and in the tragedy called the Iliad, ham 
the particulars respecting the return of the Greeks ta 
their country. But machinery must be employed id 
things which are external to the drama, wUch dcher 
happened before, and which it is not possible for men to 
know, or which happened afterwards, and require to be 
previously proclaimed and announced. For we ascribe 
to the gods the power of seeing all things, but we do 
not adn^it the introduction of any thing absurd in the 
fiible ; since, if it is introduced, care must be taken that 
it is external to the tragedy ; as in the CEUlipi^ of SofAo* 
cles. Since, however, tragedy is an imitation of better 
things, it is necessary that we should imitate good paints 
ers. For these, in giving an appropriate form to the 
image, preserve the similitude and increase the beauty*. 
Thus, also, it is requisite that the poet in imitating die 
wrathful and the indolent, and those who are similariy 
affected in their manners, should form an ezam[de of 
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equity, or asperity ; such as Agatho and Homer have 
ctpresenied Achilles. These things, indeed, it is neces- 
sary to observe ; and besides these, we should pay atten- 
tion to such particulars as are. consequent from necessity 
tp the scenic representation. For in these, errors are 
firequently committed. But concerning these things we 
have elsewhere sufficiently spoken. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



What recognition, however, is, we have before 
shown. But with respect to the species of recogmtion, 
the first indeed is the most inartificial, is that which most 
poets use through ignorance, and is effected through in- 
dications. . But of these, some are congenial, such as the 
lance with which the earth-bom race [at Thebes] were 
marked, or the stars on the bodies of the sons of Thy- 
estes in the tragedy of Carcinus. Other indications, 
however, are advendtious. And of these, some are in 
the body, as scars ; but others are external, such as neck- 
laces ; and such as the indication through a small boat, 
in the tragedy of Tyro. These signs also may be used 
in a better or worse maimer. Thus Ulysses, through his 
scar, is in one way known by his nurse, and in another 
by the swineherds. For the recognitions which are for 
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the sake of credibility, are more inartifiqal) ^and all •£ 
rtfaem are of this kind ; but those which are fram peri- 
petia, such as were made [by Euryclea] in washing die 
vfeet of Ulysses^ are better. And those lecognidbtis rank 
in the second place, which are made by the poet, on 
which account they are not inartificial. Thus Orestes 
m the Iphigenia [in Tauris of Euripides,} recogmzes his 
sister, and is recognized by her. For she indeed recog- 
nizes her brother through a letter, but he recognizes her 
through indications. Orestes, therefore, says what the 
poet pleases, but not what the fable requires ; on which 
account it is near to the above-mentioned error ; since 
other things might have been equally well said. Thus 
too in the Tereus of Sophocles, the voice of the shuttle 
produced a recognition. ' But the third mode of recog- 
nition is through memory, from the sensible perception 
of something, as in the Cyprii of Dicseogenes ; for on 
seeing the picture a certain person weeps. And in the 
narration at the court of ^Icinous ; for Ulysses on hear- 
ing the lyrist [singing the fortunes of the Greeks at 
Troy, 3 and recollecting [the story,] weeps ; whence also 
he is recognized [by Alcinous.] The fourth mode of 
recognition is derived from syllogism, as in the Coephori 
[of jSEschylus]— a similar person is arrived — ^there is no 
similar person but Orestes,-^Orestes, therefore, is ar- 
• rived. Thus too in the Iphigenia of Pdlyides the so- 
phist. For it was probable that Orestes would syllo- 
gistically conclude, that because his sister had been im- 
molated, it would likewise happen to him to be sacrificed. 
Thus also in the Tydeus of Theodectes, [a certain p»- 

' i. e. Perhaps, the sound made hj the shmde as Philomela wa$ 
weaTing occasioaed h^to be'recognked. 
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son coining for the purpose of finding his son, siysj 
^* I came to discover my son, and I shall be put to 
death.*' Another example also is in the Phinidse, For 
the women, on seeing the place, syllogistically inferred 
vhat their fate would be, viz. that they should perish in 
this place ; for they were exposed in it from their iDr 
fancy. There is also a certain recognition, which is pro« 
duced from the paralogism of the theatre ; [i. e. of the 
spectator]] as in the Ulysses Pseudangelus, For the 
one person says, he should know the bow, which he had 
not seen ; but the other, as if he must be known through 
this, on this account paralogizes. ' The best recogni- 
tion, however, of all, is that which arises from the things 
themselves, astonishment being excited through pro- 
bable circumstances; as in the CEdipus of SophocI^ 
and the tragedy of Iphigenia ; (for it is probable that 
she would be willing to send letters) since such things 
alone are without fictitious signs and necklaces. But 
the recognitions which rank in the second place, ar^ 
those which are derived from syllogism* 

> Ptfrbaps the fable of thit tragedy was composed as follpwi ! 
Penelope^ conceiving that Ulysses still lived, was unwilling to marry 
any one of the suitors ; but a false messenger respecting the death 
of Ulysses is introduced to Anticlea the mother of Ulysses by the 
suitors. This false messenger pretends that he had formerly at- 
tended Ulysses at the Trojan war, and affirms that Ulysses is dead. 
To prove, likewise, that what he says is trae, he adds, that he 
could distinguish the bow of Ulysses from ten thousand other bows. 
A great quantity of bows are then placed before him, among which 
is the bow of Ulysses, which he knows through a sign perhaps 
which had been taught him by the suitors. In consequence of this, 
Anticlea thus paralogizes : This man knew the bow ; he could 
not have Icnown it unless he had been with Ulysses j this pers6ii» 
therefore, has attended Ulysses, and is a true messenger of Uf 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



It is necessary, however, that the poet should com- 
pose fables, and elaborate his diction, so as that he may 
especially place the thing before the eyes of the specta- 
tor* For thus the poet perceiving most acutely, as if 
present with the transactions themselves, will discover 
what is becoming, and whatever is repugnant will in the 
smallest degree be concealed from his view. An mdica- 
tion of this is the fault with which Carcinus is reproach- 
ed. For Amphiaraus departs from the temple, which is 
concealed from the spectator, who does not perceive it. 
But this is wanting in the representation, and the spec- 
tators are on this account indignant. For the poet as 
much as possible should co-operate with the scenery; 
dnce those are naturally most adapted to persuade who 
are themselves under the influence of passion.. Hence, 
also, he agitates others who is himself agitated, and he 
excites others to anger who is himself most truly en- 
raged. Hence, poetry is the province either of one who is 
naturally ingenious, or of one who is insane. For of 
these characters, the one is easily fashioned, but the other 
is prone to ecstasy. It is likewise necessary that the poet 

death. Then, becoming desperate through grief, she destroys her- 
self. 
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shoyU Qittvei82dl]r exhibit die MAeg composed by others, 
and those ivfaich he compoees hunself, and afterwards 
introduce and insert episodes. But I say that he should 
in this manner direct his attention to vfhdt is universal . 
Thus for instance in the Iphigenia [in Tauris of £uri«> 
pides J a certain virgin being led to the altar that die 
might be sacrificed, and vanishing from the view of those 
who were to sacrifice her, and being brought to another 
country in which it was a law to sacrifice strangers to 
a certain goddess, she is made the priestess of these rites.^ 
Some dme after, it happened that the brother of the 
priestess came to this place ; but on what account ? Be« 
cause some god had ordered him, for a certain reason 
which does not pertain to the universal [composidon of 
the tragedy,] to come thither, but why he did so is fo- 
reign to the fable. The brother, therefore, coming, 
and being made captive, is recognized by his sister, when 
he is going to be sacrificed ; whether as Euripides says 
[by an epistlej or as Polyides feigns, spealdng accord- 
ing to probability, because he said, it was not only requi- 
site that the sister, but that he also should be sacrificed : 
^— and hence safety arises. After these things the poet 
having given names to the persons should insert the 
episodes; and he must be careful that the episodes 
are appropriate. Thus the insanity through which Ore*- 
tes was taken captive, and his being saved through expia- 
tion, are appropriate. In dramas, therefore, the epi- 
sodes are short, but by these the epopee is lengthened. 
For the fable of the Odyssey is short, viz. the fable of a 
certain person wandering for many years by himself, and 
with Neptune for his foe. And besides this, his domestic 
affairs being so circumstanced, that his wealth is con- 
sumed by suitors, and stratagems are formed against the 
Arist. VOL. I. X 
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l^of his 80ii« Bat at leDlgd^ drimn ty^ a tanpetty he 

tei4^en his own ocnsr, and reoogaizbg certain 

h^ attacks the siikars, and is himself saved, but i 

his enemies. This, therefore^ is the pectdiaziiy «f xbe 

fiible^ but the rest is episode^ ... 
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In every tragedy, hbwevlr, there is a bond [or plot^ 
and a solution of it And external circumstances in* 
deed, and some of those that are mtemal, frequently 
form the bond ; bht tlie rest form the solution. I cal^ 
however^ the bond, the whole of that which extends 
from the beginning to the part which is last, from 
which there is a transition to good fortune ; but I deno* 
minate the solution that part which extends from the ho^ 
ginning of the mutation 'to die end. Thus in the Lyn* 
ecus of Theodectes, the past transactions, and the capture 
of the son, are the bond ; but the part which extends 
from the charge of murder to the end, is the sdution. 
But of tragedy, there are four species; for so many parts 
of it have also been enumerated. And one spedes in^ 
deed is complex, of which the whole is peripetia and re* 
cognition. But another sf^xies is pathetic ; such as the 
tragedies of Ajax andl3(N>n. A third species is ethical ; 
todi as the t%thiotidcs and the Peleus. But the fourth 
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ipecies is sudr fts die Phordides {[of JBsehylas^ and ifie 
Fromethtttf, and die tragedies iktach represe&t vAmt 
poMs m Hades; It is espedafiy necessary, therefore^ 
that the poet should endeavoor to hare all these species ; 
or at least that he shoald.have the ^^atest aud most of 
them, especially since men of the present age calumniate 
the poets. For as there have been good poets in each 
psfirt of tragedy, men of the present times require oiie poet 
to excel in all the parts. But it is just to call tragedy dif* 
fexent and the same^ though not perhaps with any refe- 
rence to the fable. Those tragedies, however, ought 
rather to be called the same, of which there is the same 
plot and solution. But many poets connect the fable 
well, and solve it badly. It is necessary, however, al« 
ways to labour to e£Fect both these, and not to make tra* 
gedy an epic system. But I call that tragedy an epic 
systeiri, which consists of many fables ; as if some one 
should compose a tragedy from the whole fable of the 
Iliad. For in the Iliad, on account of its length, the 
parts recave an appropriate magnitude. But in dramas^ 
the eflfect produced would be entirely contrary to expec* 
tadon. The truth of this is indicated by such as have 
represented [in one tragedy] the whole destrucition of 
Troy, and not some part of it, as the Niobe or Medea of 
Euripides, and who have not acted like ^scbylus ; fot 
these have either failed of their purpose, or hive con- 
tended badly; .snce Agatho also failed in this alone. 
Biit in peripetbe, and in simple actions, such poets have 
admirably effected their purpose. . For this is! tragical 
sbd philanthropic. This, however, takes place; when a 
i^riseibut a depratvedm^ sijch as Sisyphus, is deceived ; 
and a brave but an'unjust man is vanquished* ' But this 
Is probable^ ai Agatho jays. Foi' it is probable that 
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niifliy liiings may take pkce contcary to ptofaabilky^ It 
i^ necessary likewise to conceive the chorus to be one 
jof the players and a part of the whole, and that it co- 
opecates with the phyersi not as in Eur^iides, but as ia 
Sophocles. But widi odier tragedians^ the part ass^ga^ 
ed to the chorus does not more belong to that fiibk^ than 
lo.any other tragedy ; on which account the chonin suig 
emboltmafor 6c»g8 inserted in the fable»] of which Ag»- 
dio was the inventor. What diffierence, however, doei 
it jnake, to smg embcrfima, or to adapt the dictioft of one 
drama toaaodier, or the whole episode? . 



CHAPTER IIX. 



Ws have, therefore, nowc&cussed die other parts of 
tragedy. And it remains that we should speak concern* 
ing diction and dianoia [L e. the discursive eneigy of 
reason.] The particulars, therefore^ respectmg dittioia 
are unfolded m the treatise On Rhetoric. For the £s» 
cusston of it is more the province of that treatisew But 
those things pertain to dianoia, which it is requiate to 
procure by a reasoning process. And^e parts of these 
are, to demonstrate, to solv^ and to excite the pasaoas; 
such as pity, or fear, or anger, and thelflce; and besides 
these, to an^lify and extenuate, tt is evident, however, 
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that in things^ also^ it i$ reqiunte to derive what b useful 
firom the same forms^ when it is necessary to procure ob* 
jects of pity, or things of a dreadful, or great, or proba- 
ble nature. Except that there is this difference, that 
Jthings in tragedy ought to be rendered apparent without 
teaching, but in an oration they are to be procured by 
the orator, and produced through the oration. For whi^ 
employment would there be for the orator, if the thmgs 
' should appear of themselves pleaang, and not through 
the oration ? But of things pertaining to diction, there is 
one species of theory respectbg the forms of it, which it 
is the province of the player to know» and of him who is 
a master artist m a thing of this kind. Thus, for in* 
stance, it is requidte he should know, what a mandate is, 
what a prayer, narration, threats, interrogation and an- 
swer are, and whatever else there may be of this kind. 
For from the knowledge or ignorance of these, the poe* 
tic art mcurs no blame of any moment. For who would 
think that Homer errs in what he is reproved for by 
Protagoras ? viz. That whfle he landes he prays, he com« 
mands, when he says, 

The wraA of Pelens' ton, O goddess, ting. 

For, says h^ to order athing to be done, or not to be 
done, is a mamdate. Hence, this must be omitted as a 
theorem pertaining to another art, and not to poetry.. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



Of all diction, however, the following axe the part&; 
viz. element, £pr letter] syllable, conjunction, nona, 
verb^ article, case, and sentence. Element, therefore, 
indeed, is an indivis3>le vocal sound ; yet not every si^h 
sound, but that from which an intellig3>le vocal sound 
is adapted to be produced* For there are indivisible 
vocal sounds of brutes, no one of which I call an element 
of diction. But the parts of this indivisible sound are, 
vowel, semivowel, and mute. And a vowel, indeed, is 
that, which has an audible sound, without the concur* 
rence of another sonnd ; such as a and p. But a semi« 
vowel is that which has an audible sound, with the con* 
currence of another sound ; ias s and h And a mute is 
that which, even with the concurrence of the tongue, has 
of itself, indeed, no sound, but becomes audible in con- 
junciion with things which iuive a certain sound ; aa ^ 
and d. But these differ by the form$ o^ the mouth, by 
places, * by density and tenuity of a^Mration, by lei^gth 
and shortness } and fanher still, they differ by acuteness 
and gravity, and by a medium between both theae ; die 
theory respecting each of which pertains to the metrical 

' L e. The diflferait organs of speaeb, fiom which letters are de- 
Domiotted nasali dental, Jabial, k/c 



art* Bat a syllable is a sound void of ^gmficatioo/com- 
posed from a mvte^ and an element which has sound, 
[y^ from a Towel, or semiyoweL] For ^r without a 
is a syllable^ * and also v&th OjZsgr a^ The speculadon, 
however, of the differences of these, pertains also to the 
metrical art. But a oonjimction ts a sound void of isig- 
luficatbn, which netdier impedes nor j^oduces one si^ 
nificant sound adapted ft) be composed from many sounds^ 
and which' may be ]daced either at the begmning or Ae 
end of the period, unless soroctfamg requires that it 
should be placed by itself at the beginning ; such as ju;c% 
^roi, $71^ Or it is a sound non-significant, composed 
from more sounds than one, but naturally adapted to 
produce one significant sound. An article is a sound 
void of signification,' which shows the beginning or end, 
or distinction of a' word ; ^ as ro 43t}jtu, and to npt^ and 
others of the like kind. Or it is a sound void of signifi- 
cation, which neither impedes nor produces one agnifi** 
cant sound naturally adapted to be composed from maniy 
jBounds, both in the extremes and in the middle. But a 
jioun b a composite sound, significant without time, of 
which no part is of itself significant. For in double 
[^or composite] noun^ we do not use the parts as of 
themselves significants Thus, in the word &$oimpogj 
Theodorm^ [though theos signifies God and dorw. a 

• Gr is «!> instanctof A syllable composed of a mute and a semi- 
yowet ; and f r a of a syllable composed of u xnute, a vowel, and a 
semivowel. 

^ This description is most obscure ; bat the sense seems to be, 
that an article is a sound which of itscJf does not signify any thing 
definite, but merely serves to indicate a significant sound, before or 
after which it is placed, or which it dischguishes from other 
words. 
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p&f'} yet daron signifies' nothing. A verb is a compo- 
site sound, significant svith time, of which no part is of 
jtself significant, in the same manner also as in nouns. 
For man or white does not signify in ccmjunction with 
time ; but he. waiks^ or he did waUc^ ^nsfy, the fezmer 
indeed the present, and the latter the past time. But 
case pertains to noim or verb. And one case, indeed, 
\m nouns] signifies that something is said o/'this thing, 
or is attributed to this thing, and the like ; but another is 
that which pertains to one thing or many things ; as meftj 
cr matL And another case pertains to action, such as 
what relates to interrogation or demand. For did he 
Vfa& ? Or walk is a case of a verb according to these 
^pedes. And a s^tence is a composite significant sound, 
of which certain parts of themselves signify something ; 
for not every sentence is composed from nouns and 
verbs ; (since the definition of man [a rational mortal 
animalj is a sentence without a verb) but thercf may be 
a sentence without verbs. A sentence, however, will 
always have some part significant; as in the sentence 
dean widks^ the word Cleon is significant. But a sen* 
tence is one in a twofold respect ; for it^ is either that 
which signifies one thing, or that which becomes one 
.from many conjunctions. Thus the Iliad, indeed, is one 
by conjunction \ but the definition of man is one, be- 
cause it signifies one thing. 
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CHAPTER XXL 



With respect to the species of a noun, one is dmple j 
and I call the simple noun that which is not composed 
from things significant ; but another is twofold. And 
this either consists of that which is significant, and that 
which is 'without signification, or of words which are 
significant. A noun also may be triple and quadruple, 
as Is the case with many of the nouns of the Megaliotae ; 
such as Hermoccacoxanthu^.^ But every notm is either 
proper or foreign, or metaphorical, or ornamental, or in« 
vented for the purpose, or protracted, or contracted, or 
changed. But I call that a proper name, which is used 
by every one ; and that a foreign name which is used by 
other nations. Hence, it is evident that the same noun 
may be both foreign and proper, though not to the same 
people. For the word ^lyuvov,* is proper to the Cypri- 
ans, but foreign to us. But a metaphor is the transpose 
tion of a noun to a signification different from its original 
import, either from the genus to the species, or from the 
species to the genus ; or from species to species, or ac- 

' This IS a noun composed from the names of the three rivers 
Hermus, Caicus, and Xanthns. 
* A dart made entirely of steel. 
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cording to the analogous. I call, however^ a transpofii- 
tkm from genus to spedes^ such as» 

There sUtionM is my ship/ 

For to be moored is something pertaining to the being 
Motioned* But a transposition from qiedes to genus is 
Mchas, 



-Ten thousand raliant deeds 



Ulysses has achlev'd.* 

For ten thousand is a great number» and is now used in« 
stead of many. And a transpositbtt from species to spe- 
cies is such ast 

The bxazeti-falcbion drew away his life* 

And, 

Cttt by the ruthless sword« 

For here to draw cfway^ is used instead of to cut; and to 
cui is used instead of to drcew corny ; since both imply the 
taking something away. But I call a transpositioA ac- 
cording to the analogous, when the relation of the second 
term to the first, is similar to that of the fourth to the 
third ; for then the fourth is used instead of the second, 
or the second instead of the fourth. And sometimes 
that to which a thing is related is added instead of the 
thing itself. I say, for instance, a cup has a similar rela- 
don to Bacchus, that a shield has to Mars. Hence, a 
shield may be called the cup of Mars, and a cup the 
shield of Bacchus. Again, evening has a similar relation 
to day, that old age has %o life. It may therefore be said 

' Odyss. lib. 1. » Iliad, lib- 2. 
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that evening is the old age of day^ and that old age is th6 
evening of life ; or as Empedocles calls it, ** The setting 
of life/* In some instances, also, where there is no ana- 
logous name» this method may be n6 less similarly em* 
ployed. Thus, to scatter grain is to Mw ; but there k 
no name for the scattering of light from the sun, and yet 
this has a similar relation to the sun that sowkig has to 
grain. Hence, it is said. 

Sowing his god<reated flame. 

This mode of metaphor may likevnse be used differently, 
when, calling a thing by a foreign name, something 
belonging tojt is denied of it; as if a shield should be 
called the cup, not of Mars, bat without wine. But a 
noun invented for the purpose, is that in short which not 
bdng adopted by certain persons, is introdttced by the 
poet himself. For it appears that there are certain nouns 
of this kind ; as substituting f^yoroi ' instead of mpara 
for kams^ and calling a priest cL^rnh ^^ittead of if/»m^^ 
And a noun is protracted or contracted, partly by using 
a vowel longer than the proper one, or by inserting a 
syllable; and partly by taking something away, either 
from the word itself, or the inserted syllable. A pro- 
tracted noun, mdeed, is such as toXijo^ for iroXfo^, and 
v^XtgasBrM for in]Xci$o!» ; and such as x^i, and twp* are 
contracted nouns; and. 



• The sight of both is one. 



> i^fvrmi is derived from tfnt, which, according to HcsJ^diius, stg- 
ni fies iiMb or Mbfi#. 
* For M^i$9t htftm, 
' For rf ^. 
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And a noun is changed when part of it is left, and part 
is invented by the poet ; as. 

In the right breast.' 

Instead of h^mp. Farther sdll, of nouns some are mas- 
culine, others feminme, and others between, [or neuter]. 
And the masculine, indeed, are such as end in n and r, 
and such as are composed from mutes; but diese are 
two, >(/ and ^. The feminine nouns are such as are 
composed frotn vowels, and always end in long vowels ; 
as, for instance, in tj and <»^ or in long a. Hence, it 
happens that the number of terminations for masculine 
and feminine are equal ; for the terminations of 4^ and | 
are the same. No noun, however, ends in a mute^ or m 
a short vowel ; and only three nouns end in i, viz. luTa, 
H^[jt.[tif and irtK'spu But five end in u ; viz. tomi, mitu, 
yot^, Sopu, and oun^ And the neuter niouns end in 
these, and in v and ^/ 

' Iliads lib. 5. 

^ The whole of this doctrine pertains rather to grammar than to 
philosophy or poetry, and is very mutilated and imperfect. Hcnce^ 
the critics suspect that the text is greatly corrupted* 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



The virtue of diction, however, consists in being per- 
spicuous, and not abject. ^ The diction, therefore, is 
most perspicuous, which is composed from proper nouns, 
but tfien it will be abject But an example of this is 
the poetry of Cleophon and Sthenelus. It will, how* 
ever, be venerable, and remote from the vulgar idiom by 
the use of unusual words. But I call unusual words, 
such words as are foreign, the metaphorical, the length- 
ened, and every word except the proper [name of a 
thing.]] If, however, language wholly consisted of such 
words as these, it would be either an enigma, or a bar- 
barism. If, therefore, it were composed from meta* 
phors, it would be an enigma j but if from foreign 
words, a barbarism. For the idea [i*. e. the definition3 
of an enigma is this, the conjoining things in^possible 
with the inhereiiit properties of a thing. From thef 
composition, therefore, of [proper] names, it is not pos- 
sible to effect this, but it may be effected by a metaphor ; 
as '* I saw a man conglutinating brass to a man with fire;** 
and others of the like kind* But from the composition 
of foreign words a barbarism is produced. Hence language 
should be moderately mingled with these. Foreign, there- 
fore, metaphorical, and ornamented words^ and the other 
species that have been mentioned, cause the diction nei- 
ther to be vulgar nor abject ; but proper words cause it 
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to be perspicuous. The protractiog^ howeyer, contract* 
iDg, and changing of name^ contribute in no small 
degree to the perspicuity of the diction* For the use of 
words in a way different from their proper smd unal ^- 
nification, causes the diction to be not vulgar ; but die 
adoption of words in their accustomed meaning, renders 
it perspicuous. Hence those do not blame rightly, who 
reprobate this mode of speech, and like the ancient 
Euclid ridicule the poet, for the facility with which verse 
might be composed, if the quantity of syllables might be 
lengthened at pleasure, making iambics even in commoa 
discourse ; as 

. And, 

It is evident, therefore, that the use of this mode of die* 
tion is ridiculous. But measure is common to all the 
parts of diction. For the same effect would be produced 
by the improper and ridiculous use of metaphor^ fbretgn 
words, and other forms of diction. But we may see 
what splendour the appropriate use of them gives to epic 
poetry, by putting the words in metre* And he who 
transfers proper names into foragn word^ into mec^ 
phors, and the other forms, will see that what we have 
said is true. Thus, for instance, ^schylus and Euri* 
pides made the same iambic verse ; but by only changing 
one word, firom its proper aad usual to a foreign signifi* 
nation, the one Terse appears beautiful, and the other 
mean. For iEschylus indeed, in his Philoct^esi wrifes, 

A GJinccrottt ulctr fteds iipe« my foot. 
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W Eitfipid^ inttead of ttf^iti^ ^/^edf, isMs die void 
dttimroi. And» [ip the verse of Homer, Odyss. 9.3 

by inserthig proper [and common^ words, it will be. 



And^ 



And, 






Hi'fvff fi-tirif. [Iliad, 17.] 

U e*. If instead of saying the shores rebelhw, we should 
say the shores resounded^ Again, Ariphrades ricficulea 
the tragic poets for employing modes of diction, which 
no one would use in common conversation; such as 
imfioLTcov aro, and not a^ro ^copMrwv^ u e. home from^ 
and not frwn home ; o'iiiv [for <roo i] viy [for «utov;3 
and A^i^smg wtpi^ and not npi Aj^iXXsm^ u e. Achilles 
about, and not about Achilles; and other expressions of 
the like kind. For all such forms of language, because 

' In this verse PolTphemus complains that he was deprived pi 
sight hj Uljssesy a little^ toeatp vile man. Bat Homer» ixMtad ot 
asin^ the vord /ki»(«$» little^ uses tXi^tf which signifies Jbm» lik 
stead of mr$tHxaf, puny, he uses •wnimfif Mrh\ch]signi/iei a mmn ef M 
nccount ; and AMwvf , potoerlesSf instead of tusinff obscure, 

^ In this Terse, which is from the 21st book of the Odjssef, 
Homer, for the purpose of signifying an ignoble seai, caDs it bjr s 
fipraga. word, MfMM«i, and hot bj the usnal word, ft^xl^^* ssdlis 
calk the table, not fim^f, msB, but •?^$yv,Jim. 



X 
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they are not in common use, remove vulgarity from die 
diction. But of this be was ignorant. It is, however, 
a great thing to use each ,of the above-mentbned modes 
in a becoming manner ; and also compound and foreign 
words* But the greatest thing is to employ metaphors 
properly. For this alone cannot be acquired from ano* 
ther, but is an indicaition of an excellent genius ; since to 
employ metaphors well, is to survey similitude. But o{ 
words, the double indeed [or compound,] are especially 
adapted to dithyrambic verse ; the foreign to heroic, and 
metaphors to iambic verse. And in heroic verse, indeed, 
all the above-mentioned words are useful ; but for iam- 
bics, because they especially imitate common discourse, 
those words are adapted which may be used in convenap 
don. And words of this description are, the proper, the 
metaphorical, and the ornamental. And thus much may 
suffice concerning tragedy, and the imitation in acting. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 



GoNCERKiNG the poetry, however, which is narrative 
and imitative in metre, it is evident that it ought to have 
dramatic fables, in the same manner as tragedy, and 
Aould be conversant with one whole and perfect action, 
which has a beginning, middle^ and end, in order that 
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IHce one vrhcde anuoal it may produce its appropriate 
pleasure ; and that it may not be like the custom of hia^- 
tory, in which it is not necessary that a manifestation 
should be made of one action, but of one time, viz. of such 
things as have happened in that dme, respecting one, or 
more persons, the relation of each of which to each other 
is just as it may happen. For as the sea-fight at Salamis^ 
and the battle with the Carthaginians in Sicily, though 
they happened at the same dme, contributed nothing to 
the same end ; thus also in successive dmes, one thing 
may sometimes be connected with another, from which 
no one end is produced* Nearly, however, most poets 
do this. Hence, as we have before observed, in this 
respect also Homer will appear to be divine, when com-^ 
pared with other poets, because he did not attempt to mng 
of the whole of the Trojan war, though it had a bcgio^ 
nlng and an end. For if he had, it would have been vely 
great, and not suff ciently conspicuous ; or if it had been 
di a moderate size, it would have been intricate through 
the variety of incidents. But now having selected one 
part of the war, he has* made use of numy episodes front 
the odler parts; such as the catalogue of the diips, and 
other episodesf, with which he has adorned his po6nf. 
Other poets, however,. have composed a fable about one 
man, and one time» and one action,' consisting of many 
pans; as the authors of the .Cypriac^ and the kssdr 
Iliad. With reject to the. Iliad and Odysflfsy, dmrefore, 
one or two tragedies onlyxould be made from each. But 
many ooiight be made from the Cypriacs; and fiom the 
lesser lUad more thaa eight ; isuch as the Judgment of thfe 
Arms, Philoctetes, Neoptotemm^ Eurypylus, the Ftodda, 
'[or <Ulys$es in die dmacter of a beggarj die Laciefiaob 
Arist. VOL. I. Y 
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the Destruction of Troy, the Return of the Gre^ 
Sinon, and the Troades. 



CHAPTER XXlV, 

Again, it is requisite that the epopee should have the 
same species as tragedy. For it is necessary that it 
should be either simple, or complex, or ethical, or pathe^ 
tic.^ The parts also are the same, except the music and 
the scenery. For it requires peripetia, recognition, and 
p^on ; and besides these, the reasoning and the diction 
should be welt formed ; all which were first used by 
Homer, and are used by him sufficiently. For in each 
of his poems he has introduced all these; the Iliad 
indeed containing the ample and pathetic; but the Odys- 
sey the complex; for through the whole of it thoe is 
recognition and the ethical. And besides these things^ 
he excelled all poets in diction and reasoning. The epo- 
pee, however, differs from tragedy in the length of the 
rcomposidon, and m the metre. But the piopw boun- 
dary of its laigth we have before described; for it should 
be such that the beginning and the end may be seen at 
one view. This, however, will be effected if the compo- 
sitions are shorter than dioae of the ancimt poets, and 
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brought to the same length with' the multitude of trage» 
dies that are performed at one time. But it is the^pecu* 
liatity of the epopee to possess abundantly the power of 
increasing in magnitude ; for tragedy is not capable of 
imitating many actions that are performed at the same 
time, but that part only. which is represented in the 
scene, and acted by the players* In the epopee, how* 
ever, in consequence of being a narration, many events 
may be introduced which have happened at the same 
time, which are so connected as to contribute to tht 
^ame end, and Jrom which the bulk of the poem is 
increased^ Hence, this contributes to its magnificence^ 
transports the hearer to different places, and adorns the 
poem with dissimilar episodes. For similitude of events 
rapidly produces satiety, and causes the failure of trage* 
dies. But heroic metre [i. e. hexameter verse,] is 
found by experience to be adapted to the epopee. For 
if any one should attempt narrative imitation in any 
ctfher metre, or in many metres mingled together, the 
unfitness of it would be apparent. For heroic metre is 
of all others the most stable and ample* Hence it espe- 
cially receives foreign words and metaphors. For narra* 
tsve imitation excels all others. But iambics- and tetra^ 
meters are of a motive nature j the one being adapted to 
dancing, but the other to acting. It would, however, be 
still more absurd* to mingle, them together, as Chaerempn 
did. Hence^ no one has composed a long poem in any 
other measure than the heroic ; but, as we have satd^ 
nature herself teaches us that hexameter verse is adapted 
to the epopee. Homer, indeed, deserves to be praised 
for many other things, and also because he is. the only 
poet who was not ignorant what he ought to do himself. 
For it is requisite that the poet should speak 'in his o^M 
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person as little as posable ; for so fiu- as he speaks in Us 
own person he is not an imitator. Other poets, therefore, 
lake an active part through the whole poem, and they 
only imitate a few things, and seldom. But Homer, 
after a short preface, immediately introduces a man or a 
woman, or something else that has manners ; for there is 
nothing in his poem unattended with manners. It is ne* 
cessary, therefore, in tragedies to produce the wonder- 
ful } but that which is contrary to reason is better fitted 
to be received in the epopee. Hence^ the wonderful is 
excited in the highest degree from the agent not beii^ 
seen. In the next place, the particulars respecting the 
pursuit of Hector, would appear ridiculous [when placed 
before the eyesi] in the scene ; the Greeks indeed stand* 
iog sdll, and not pursuing, and Achilles making signs to 
them not to engage. But in the epopee this is <x>n« 
cealed. The wonderful, however, is pleasing ; of which 
diis IS an indication, that all men when they wish to gra- 
tify their hearers, add something to what they relate. 
Homer also in the highest degree taught others how to 
speak falsely [i. e. to make false narrationsj in a proper 
manner. But this is a paralogism. For men fancy that 
when the consequent follows from the antecedent, the con- 
sequent may be converted, and that the antecedent will 
follow fix)m the consequent. This, however, is false. For 
the antecedent may be false ; but this being otherwise^ 
the consequent will necessarily follow. For through 
knowing the consequent to be true, our soul paialo- 
gixes, and concludes that the antecedmt also is true.' 

■ TBe moderns, from being ignorant of thi* very important 
^uth, have committed the greatest errors in the niathemattc^ 
sciences r &r chey hxve not been aware how postiUe it is to. de- 
duce frt(« anvokuioM from Jabe frincijlet., Sef my Elements o£ 
the True ArithmeUc of Infinites. 
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Again, things which are impossible but probable, are to 
be preferred to such as are possible but improbable. 
Fables also should not be composed from irrational parts, 
but as much as possible, indeed, they should have nothing 
irrational in them : if, however, this is impossible, care 
should be taken that the irrational drcumstance does not 
pertain to the fable, as in the case of CEdipus not know* 
ing how Laius died* Yof it must not be brought ioita 
the drama, like the narration of the Pythian garnet ia 
the Electra, or him who, in the tragedy of the Myaian^ 
comes from Tegea to Mysia without speaking; It it 
ridiculous, therefore, to say, that otherwise the fahk 
would be destroyed; for such^iables should not at first 
be composed. But if they are composed, and it appears 
more reasonable that they should be, tlie absurdity alsa 
must be admitted ; smce the irrational circutnstances in 
the Odyssey, such as Ulysses bemg left on the shore of 
Ithaca by the Phoeacians, would evidently have been 
intolerable, if they had been fabricated by a bad poet* 
But now the poet conceals the absurdity, and renders it 
pleasing by the addition of other delightful circum- 
stances. The diction, likewise, should be laboured in 
the sluggish parts of the poem, and which are neither 
ethical nor ratiodnative. For a very splendid diction 
conceals the manners and the reasoning. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

- Wtih respect to the objections of critics, and the 
solutions of those objections, the number and qualky of 
their species will become apparent from surveying them 
as follows. Since the poet is an imitator, in the same 
manner aa a painter, or any other person who makes 
likenesses, it is necessary that he should always imitate 
one of three things. For he must either imitate 
things such as they were or are, or such as they are 
said ajid appear to be, or such as they ought to be* 
But these miist be enunciated either by [common} 
diction, or by foreign words and metaphors. For there 
are many properdes of diction ; and we concede these to 
the poets. Besides this, there is not the same rectitude 
of politics and poetry, nor of any other art and poetry. 
But of poetry itself, the error is twofold ; the one indeed 
essential, the other accidental. For the error is essential, 
when it attempts to imitate that which is beyond its 
power; hut accidental, when it attempts to imitate impro- 
perly ; as if, for instance, a horse should be described as 
moving both its right legs together. Or an error in 
each of the arts is accidentally committed in poetry, as in 
medicine, or any other art, when it fabricates things 
that are impossible. These, therefore, whatever they may 
be, are not the essential errors of poetry. Hence, the 
objections of critics must be dissolved from surveying 
these particularst For in the f)rst place, indeed, the 
poet errs, if what he fabricates is impossible according to 
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the art itself; but it will be right if the end of poetry is 
obtained by it. For we have before shown what the 
end is* Thus, for instance, the end of poetry will be 
attained, if the poet thus renders what he fabricates, or 
any other part of the poem, more capable of producing 
astonishments An example of this is the pursuit of 
Hector. If, however, th^ end can be obtained in a 
greater, or even a less degree, and that according to the 
art pertaining to these things, then the fault will not be 
^titled to esLCuse, For it is requisite if possible to be 
entirely without error. Farther still, it should be consi- 
dered whether the error ranks among things pertaining 
to the poetic art, or to some other art. For it is a less 
Tault not to know that a hind has no horns, than to 
make a bad imitation of a hind. Besides this, also, if 
die poet is blamed for not imitating things as they tfu^y 
are, the solution is, that he imitates them as they ought to 
be. Thus Sophocles said, that he described men such as 
they ought to be, but Euripides such as they were. Hence, 
jsuchmust be the solution to this objection. If, how^ 
€Yer, it should be objected, that the poet neither repre- 
sents things such as they are, nor such as they ought to 
be, he may say that he represents them conformably to 
the general opinion, as, for instance, in things pertaining 
to the gods. For perhaps it is neither better ^hus to 
speak, nor true, but it is just as it may happen ; as Xe- 
fiophanes observes, '*In these things there is nothing cer- 
tain." Perhaps, however, it may be said, tba: it is not 
better, indeed, thus to speak, but that the thing did at 
that time thus subsist ; as in this instance concerning the 
arms [of the soldiers of Diomed : J 

A wood of speari stood by, that, fixM upright. 

Shot from their flashing ppmts a qaiTerlng l^bC;.*;; "Il.'IO. 
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Foe such was the order m which they were then placed^ 
as it is now with the lUyriansi '^jJth respect, however^ 
to the inquirj whether a thmg is said or done by any 
OBe well or ill, we must not only direct our att^tton to 
the thing itself which is done or said, and see whether it 
is good or bady but we must also consider the person by 
whom it is done or said, viz* concerning whom, or when^ 
or to whom, or on what account, he speaks or acts ; as 
whether it is for the sake of a greater good, or in ordar 
to avoid a greater evil. But it is requisite to dissolve 
some objections by directmg the attention to diction ; as^ 
for instance, to foreign words [In Homer rj 

On mules the infection first began« II. L 

For perhaps ot>^<xf does not signify muks^ but guards^ 
And in what he says of Dolon, 

— bis form Tras bad. It. 10, 



It may be said that siSop xaxog, does not signify a body 
without symmetry, but a deformed £aice. For the Cr^ 
tans call a man with a good face ivuhjg. And, 

Mix purer wine, II* 9. 

For ^(o^<^ipo¥ may not mean wine undiluted with water, 
such as those who are addicted to intoxication delight in« 
but wine poured out rapidly. But a thing is said met»f 
phorically, as. 

The otber god$ and men 



Slept all the ni^t II, 2. 

For all is metaphorically used for nua^ ; ^ncc all is a 
certain gwat muldtude. And, 
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jOane unbttth'd Ii« 18. 

is said of Orioa metaphorically* For that which ia 
most knowiit is called alone or sole. * Objections, aleci. 
may be solved from accent, as Hip^as the Thaaaa S(d ved 
the following passages : 

And, 

Of some stately oak the last remains^ 

. Or hardf fir^ unperiih'd by the rains. Pofjs» II. 23, 

Objection«^ likewise may be solved by the division of the 
sentence, (]or interpuncdon }3 as in the foUowing^instaiice 
from Empedocles, 



' Vis. It as called so comp^atively with reference to what I# 
less known. And it is most known of this constellation, that ic dbcts 
not appear to set in the ocean. 

* This line is not extant, and what is supplied is item, the conjec- 
ture of some learned men. It alludes to the order given by Jupiter 
to the dream in XL 2, to deceive Agamemnon. Here, if iH^fttf is 
read with an accent in the antepenult, it will signifj damutt and 
^iriU implj thiit Jupiter promises Agamenmon glory from th^ 
battk ; but if it is read widi an accent in the penult, so as to be th^ 
fttfiaitive Ionic, it will signify dare. It will therefore imply that 
Jupiter orders the dream to pve th hop^ of victory to Aga^ 
nettnoD. 

' If this is read with the circumflex M the ««, it will signify that 
the oak became putrid by the rain, which is absurd^ but if itis 
fead with an acute accent and spiritos lenis, it wiU sigxnfy noi, an^ 
wiU imjdyy that the oak ira» Mt lotted by the rata. 
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Or by ambiguous expressions^ as [in Iliad, 10.] 

Night of two parts the greater share had wanM> 
But of her empire still a third remained. 

For the word greater is ambiguous. Or objections may 
be solved from the custom of diction ; as when it is 
said that wine is xexpufjieyov, mired ; whence the poet, 



• Greaves of new-wrought tin. Ii^ 21. 



And those that work on iron are called braziers. 
Whence Ganymede is said 



■ To pour out wine for Jore ; II. 20. 



though the gods do not drink wine. But this may be 
considered as metaphorically said. It is necessary, howr 
erer, when a word appears to signify something of a 

' The sense here depends on the punctuation. For if the comma 
is put after ^0^x in the second line, instead of 9r^iy> the sense wiU 
be, « Immediately those things were made mortal which before 
had learnt to be immortal, and pure which before were miied.'' 
But if the comma is put after «-^i9 instead of ^«»^«f the sense w31 
be, « that those things which before were pure, were mixed." 

* In the original this line in the brackets is wanting ; but there 
can be no doubt of k having been inserted hj Aristotle, because 
without it there is no ambigUitf. But the ambiguity is occasioned 
hj the word irAw?, which may either signify more thafh or the greatep 
part of. .- . 
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contrary nature, to consider how many agnifications it 
may have in the passage before us ; as. 

Five plates of various metal, various mould, 
Compos'd the shield, of brass each outward fold. 
Of tin each inward, and tlie middle gold ; — 
There stuck the lance ; Topk, II. 2a 

For here the word stuck implies that the lance was im-w 
peded by the golden plate. Many objections, howeTcr, 
may be solved by paying attention to the many contrary 
opinions which the poet might follow. For the opinion 
of the multitude is frequently contrary to that of the 
poet.' Or, as Glauco says, " some men presuppose irra- 
tionally, and reason from their own decision : and in 
consequence of being led by appearances, reprobate 
whatever is contrary to their opinion/' This was the 
case with respect to Icarius [the father of Penelope]]. 
For the multitude fency that He was a Lacoman. On 
this supposition, therefore, it is absurd that Telemachus 
should not meet him, on his arrival at Lacedsemon. 
Perhaps, however, the truth is as the Cephaienians say, 
vt2s. that Ulysses married among them, and that Icadius;, 
^nd not Icarius [was his father-in-law J. It is probable, 
therefore, that this objection is erroneous. In short, it 
is necessary to refer the impossible either to the poetry, 
or to that which is better, or to opinion. For so far as 
pertains to poetry, probable impossibility is more eligible, 
than the improbable and possible. For the poet may 
imitate things not as they are, but as it is better for them 
to be» just as Zeuxis painted [Helen more beautiful th^ 

' From the obscurity of the prigmal, I have bcpn obliged to 
paraphn^se this passage. 
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she Mrd&]. For k is necessary that the pattern in imi» 
tation should be transcendent. The objection, also, that 
something is irrational may be solved by saying, that 
sometimes it is not irrationd; for it is probable that what 
is improbable may have haj^pened. But with respect to 
the solution of subcontraries, these are to be considered 
in the same manner as elenchi^ in arguments, if the 
aame thing [is affirmed or denied,3 smd with respect to 
the same thing, and after the same manner, and whether 
It is the same person [who affirms and denies^* It mna^ 
likewise, be considered whether he speaks from his own 
opinion, or adopts the opinion of some wise man. The 
reprehension [of poets] will however be right, through 
which it is shown that they have without any necessity 
devised something irrational or depraved. Thus irra- 
tionality is devised [without any necessity] by EuripideB 
in his iEgeus, and impiety, in the character of Menehnu^ 
in his Oiwtes. These reprehensions, therefore, may J)e 
derived from five species. For they are either made 
because impossibilines are introduced, or absurdities, or 
what 18 hurtful, or subcontraries, or as errors committed 
against the rectitude of art. But the solutions may be 
surveyed from the above-mentioned number j for they 
are twelve. 

' Elcnchi are defined bj Aristotle in his txftim en SopUiticsl 
flenchi, to be ^Uogi$ms of coniradiciiom. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



tr raay however be asked^ whether epic or tragic imi* 
tation is the more excellent. For if that imitatioa is th€ 
better which is less troublesome to the spectator, and 
such an imitarion pertains to better spectators, that which 
imitates every thing is evidently attended with moles* 
tattoo* For such imitation supposes that the spectators 
will not perceive what is acted without the additkm of 
much movement ; just as bad players on the flute lairfi 
themselves round, when it is requisite to imitate a discus 
[in its cmrumvolution ;] or when they sing of Scylia 
[drawing ships,] draw to themselves the coryphaeus, or 
leader of the band, |ln order to imitate this drawing]* 
Tragedy, di^efore, resembles this imitation. For play^ 
ers of the first eminence express a few things by gesture 
and motion} but players of the second rank express 
nearly every thing by these. Hence, Myniseus callect 
Callipides an ape, in consequence of carrying his imi« 
tatbn to a great excess^ And there was also an opinioit 
of this kind concerning Pindar [the player}. But as 
players of the first are to players of the second emi% 
nence, so is the whole art of tragedy to the epopees 
They say, therefore, that the epopee is calculated for 
equitable and worthy persons, on which account it does 
not aquire scenery ; but &at tragedy is calculated for 
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the vulgar. Hence, tragic imitation, which is trouble* 
some to the spectator^ will evidently be inferior to epic 
imitation^ * 

in the first place, however, this accusation does not 
pertail^ to the poet, but the actor ; since it is possible 
in reciting epic {Poetry to pay too much attention 
to action, as Sosistratus did, and likewise in singing, as 
Mnastheus of Opus did. In the next place, neither 
h all tnotion to be despised, siilce neither is every kind 
of dancing, but only that which is bad; atKl hence 
Callipedes was blamed, as others now are for not imi* 
fating free women^ Farther still, tragedy, in the same 
manner as the epopee, may attain its end without motioa 
[and gesture y\ for by reading, it is manifest what 'kind 
of a thing it h*. If, therefore^ it is in other respects 
better, it is not necessary that it should be accompanied 
with motion and gesture. In the next place^ tragedy has 
every thing which the epopee posesses. For it may use 
metre, and it has also music and scenery, as no* small 
parts, through which the pleasure it produces is^ most 
a^p^ent. To which may be added, that it possesses 
perspicuity^ both when it is read, and when it is acted. 
The end too of its imitation is confined in less extended 
limits* For being crowded into a narrower compass, it 
becomes more pleasmg than if it were extended through 
a long period of time. Thus, for instancy if the CEdipua 
of Sophocles were put into as many verses as the Iliad, 
{[it would be less pleasing]. Again, the imitation of the 
epopee^ of whatever kind it may be, has less unity [than 
tragic imitation Q of which this is an indication, that 
from any kind of epic imitation many tragedies may be 
produced. Hence, if he who writes an epic poem 
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should choose a fiible perfectly one, the |>oem txrould 
necessarily either appear short, as if curtailed, or if it 
should be accompanied with length of metre, it would 
soem to be languid. But if he should compose on« 
fable from many fables, I mean, if the poem should 
consist of many actions, it would not possess unity* 
Thus, the Iliad and Odyssey contain many such parts, 
which of themselves possess magnitude, though these 
poems are composed, as much as possible, in the most 
excellent manner, and are most eminently the imitation 
of one action. If, therefore, tragedy excels in all these 
particulars, and besides this, in the work of art, (for 
neither tragic nor epic imitation ought to produce a 
casual pleasure, but that which we have mentioned) it is 
evident that it will be more excellent than the epopee, 
in consequence of attaining its end in a greater degree* 
And thus much concerning tragedy, and the epopee, as 
to themselves, their species, and their parts, their number 
and their difference, what the causes are of their being 
good or bad, and also concerning the objections which 
may be made to them, and the solutions of the 
objections. 
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